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HIS is a story 
of great love. 
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med said it 
was, and Ras is wise in 
matters of this kind. I 
told it to him on the 
wharf at Aden as the ILLUSTRATED - - - BY 
lights from the old Joan Neaton Hoazritt 


town came through the 

















THe Story of 
a Great Love 
and a Great 
Mystery in 
tHe Desert” 
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“Yes, it is good to 
hear of great love,” he 
murmured softly. “It 
is love that gives the 
fragrance to the Pers- 
ian rose and the wild 
honeysuckle.” 

“You may be right,” 
I muttered. “A _ love 
like Doris Kennard’s 


purple dusk like silver spear points. could work miracles.” 

Away to the west the Peninsula and There was silence for a few moments ; 
Oriental steamer was boring swiftly into then that old, withered Arab, whose face 
the shadows that covered the sea, and as was marked with so many lines that it 
I told the tale I kept before my eyes the looked like an isothermal chart, wiped 
mental picture of the poop deck that I the tears from his eyes and chanted 


had made as the big steamer softly: 

churned slowly away from the 

wharf, The wild thyme will be trebly 
“It is good to hear such things,” ** a 

said A th got I hed Geta’ tha ae = crushed beneath true lovers’ 

narrative. ‘> 





ye ig — ie And little stars will brighter glow 
Ay,” said I, “‘it is : Because she loved her lover so. 
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“Amen,” said I. “The story of her 
devotion will not die.” 

Now here is the story of the White 
Camel of Dras. The Touaregs say that 
the wind tells the world when a man and 
a maid love each other. They say that the 
lovers need only listen to the breezes to 
discover if their love is returned, and I 
believe that the Touaregs are right. I 
know that Doris Kennard and Frank 
Hammond did not speak a word of love 
to each other during the ten days that 
we butted through the oily waters of the 
Indian Ocean, northward bound from 
Durban, but on the evening when 7he 
Red Crusader gored herself on the Reef 
of Seven Sins they knew what was in 
each other’s heart. He knew that she 
loved him with a great love, and she 
knew that his big heart was aching for 
her. 

Those days on that old sun-bitten 
cargo boat had told them much. Body 0’ 
me, yes! We gather wisdom through our 
skins when we strip away the frills of 
civilization. Those perfumed winds that 
blew from the far off Malay, those 
golden seas of mystery and wonder, and 
the flaming skies that resembled great 
hollow sapphires, told them things that 
let them know each other’s soul without 
speaking. 

The Red Crusader’s death agony was 
short. The reef tore the stomach out of 


‘that old rotten tramp, and the hearts of 


the yelping crew of Lascars and Arabs 
turned tc water when she plunged. They 
rushed the boats in spite of the big fists 
of Nolan, the red-headed Irish mate, and 
we lost them in the darkness that came 
down upon us like a black hair-cloth 
hurled from heaven. And we never saw 
or heard of those two boats to this day. 

The steamer sank inside of three min- 
utes, and it was in those minutes that the 
information which the spice-laden breezes 
had brought to Doris Kennard and 
Frank Hammond swept them together. 
A snaky flame, bred by an overturned oil 
lamp, rushed like a red serpent up the 
mast, and by its light I saw the big 
American supporting the girl and strik- 
ing out bravely for the shore. The flame 
was quenched by the black waters the 
next instant, and the night rolled over 
us, thick and suffocating. 


Nolan and I, and Sreef, the Arab 
steward, found Hammond and the girl 
sitting beside each other when the moon 
came out of the Indian Ocean like a 
newly-minted dollar. And I don’t believe 
those two were thinking of the wreck. I 
am sure they were not. Their hands were 
clasped and they were staring at the 
silver furrow which ran across the 
plunging sea to Sumatra. Their love was 
like a cloak that shut out the world. 

“Are there any others saved?” asked 
Hammond. 

“Not that I can see,” answered the 
mate. ‘We are the only lucky ones. Well, 
we’re not lucky. I should say that we are 
two hundred miles from the nearest vil- 
lage, and the Desert of El-Abok is a bit 
different from the Berea at Durban.” 

No one spoke for a few minutes ; then 
Nolan glanced around at the bare beach 
and broke the silence. “I think we had 
better set out on the journey while it is 
cool,” he said. ‘““This place will be like 
an inferno to-morrow. We have a long 
way to go, and we must nurse our 
strength.” 

We made no objection to the mate’s 
proposition. Without a word we turned 
our faces to the north and set out on that 
journey, a journey that seems a night- 
mare to me when I glance back over the 
mental films of the trip. Often when the 
roar of Broadway comes to my ears I sit 
and wonder if we ever saw the Hidden 
City of Dras rise out of the sea of sand. 
Glory be, yes! I wonder if we really saw 
the White Camel, with its trappings of 
gold, waiting for the second coming of 
the Prophet that the mad dancers of the 
desert had spoken of. I think of the 
House of Sacrifice where the big mate 
slipped in the darkness, and it is then 
that I have to glance at my scarred fore- 
arm where the marks of the White 
Camel’s teeth prove to me that it was no 
wild dream. By the bloody fist of Akbar, 
it is the truth! 

All through the silent night we walked 
over the stretches of sand. There was 
never such a night as that. That place 
wasn’t the desert that the Kabyle, the 
Abyssinian, and the Soudanese love. It 
was a place of horror. The laugh of the 
jackal pierced our nerves like a hot wire, 
and the rustle of a viper over the dry 


? 
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sand gave us chills. Shades 
of Caesar, wasn’t it a weird 
place! Those blanched 
sand hills rolled out from 
the horizon to meet us, the 
shadows of the stunted 
tamarisk and cactus show- 
ing like splotches of ink, 
and we crawled forward 
with feet that were heavier 
than the silver feet of the 
Buddha of Khail. And 
that girl kept with us, step 
for step, Hammond’s arm 
linked in hers to help her 
along. 
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“We must have hope,” 
gasped the girl. “We must 
not give up.” 

The big mate looked at 
Doris Kennard with pity- 
ing eyes. ‘““You’re a game 
little miss,” he growled. 
“You’re as game as they’re 
made.” 

It was while we were 
crouched in that hole that 
we saw the cloud of dust. 
Nolan discovered it. It 
was coming directiy 
towards us across the des- 
ert, and the big mate mo- 





tioned to us to keep under 





The sun sprang up from 
a bed of flame, and we 
stared at the reddened wastes that had 
been swept smooth by the winds of space. 
The ocean was not in sight then. We had 
drifted inland in search of a smoother 
path, and as we gazed at the desert we 
felt that we were prisoners in the folds 
of sand. 

“We should rest now,” said Ham- 
mond. 

“In a little while,” muttered Nolan. 
“Let us keep on till the sun begins to 
sting us.” 

So we stumbled on and on. The sun 
swung up the brassy sky, licking vicious- 
ly at the little scraps of shadow that 
huddled round the tamarisk bushes. It 
pricked our hands and faces till we felt 
that we had been bitten by scorpions. Its 
rays ricochetted against the bleached 
sand dunes and nearly blinded us. 

The mate strode along in front. Ham- 
mond, supporting Doris Kennard with 
his big right arm, walked immediately 
behind, while Sreef and I hobbled along 
in the rear. The heat came through the 
soles of our shoes and scorched our feet. 
The hot air seemed to boil around us. 

We rested at midday, Hammond and 
Nolan and I scratching out a hole at the 
base of a lump of red granite, and into 
this hole we crawled. Our lips and 
tongues began to swell with the heat of 
that inferno. When we closed our eyes 
to shut out the blinding glare we had 
visions of cool streams and shady date 
palms that nearly maddened us. 

“Tt’s hell,” growled Nolan. “Plain 
hell !’” 


cover. There was some- 
thing uncanny about that dust cloud that 
made us only too ready to take his ad- 
vice. In that dreary waste it looked like 
a gathering of ghosts dancing across the 
hot sand. 

The cloud came towards us, passed 
within a hundred ye~ds of our hiding 
place, wheeled suddenly, and then swept 
back on the track by which it had come. 
And we were speechless as we crouched 
in that hole. Wow, weren’t we scared! 
There were over five hundred men in the 
long snaky line that caused that cloud 
of dust. Body o’ me! Each man was 
bending slightly forward and clutching 
the loin cloth of the man running in 
front of him, and those bent backs and 
flying legs choked speech. Mysterious! 
Why, in that hot air and silent desert the 
performance chilled us to the bone! 

It was Sreef, the Arab steward, who 
broke the silence that fell upon us as we 
watched the cloud flying back to the 
north. And Sreef disturbed the quiet in 
a peculiar way. He thrust his long, lean 
arms Mecca-wards, and he made us 
shiver by sending out wild cries of fear. 

Nolan opened his mouth to abuse the 
wailing Arab, but the words died away 
on the big mate’s lips as he listened to 
the whine of Sreef. For a full minute the 
mate stood drinking in the broken words 
of the steward; then he gave a gasp of 
astonishment. 

“Do you hear?” he roared. “By the 
hammer of Thor! do you hear what he 
says? The Arab says that we’re near the 
Hidden City of Dras!” 
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Mv, didn’t those words thrill us! The 
fragments of a thousand stories sprang 
into our conscious minds—stories told by 
traders and hunters and by fierce, long- 
nosed slave raiders who had been beaten 
back from the mud walls of the sun- 
smitten city of the desert. At Lorenzo 
Marques and at Beira, at Dar-es-Salam 
and at Mombasa we had heard in- 
numerable stories of the strange city 
hidden in the Desert of El-Abok. We 
had heard how the followers of the 
Prophet waited for his coming to their 
mysterious city, the White Camel stand- 
ing always ready for him to mount with- 
in the jeweled palanquin that was roped 
with pigeon’s-blood rubies larger than 
those owned by the Gaekwar of Baroda! 
By the beard of Buddha, they were won- 
derful stories! 

We had heard of the sacrifices of 
blood in the great House of Sacrifice, of 
the wild dances across the sand when the 
prancing priests repeated the prophecy 
concerning the coming of Mohammed, 
and the yarns of the whining tom-toms 
that were covered with the skins of men 
ao that their noise would make strangers 
mad. We had heard all the stories that 
nad been told of Dras, and as Sreef bub- 
bled over with prayers, we stared at the 
sand cloud on the horizon. 

I don’t know how long we sat and 
stared at the place where the snaky pro- 
cession had disappeared. It may have 
been an hour, it may have been two. Five 
vultures wheeled slowly above our heads, 
and once when Nolan stared at the 
wheeling five for a few seconds, the rest 
of us followed his glance. It disturbed 
us to find that there was a 
vulture for each member of 
the party. 

“T guess that Sreef is 
right,” said Nolan; “and 
if he is right, I'll wager 
that the City of Dras is the 
only place that has water 
within a hundred miles of 


where we are.” 
I would have imperiled ©) 


my immortal soul for a drop 
of water at that moment, 85 
and I knew that the big 
mate was in the same mood. Coq 
+ > —_ . - 
The tremendous thirst that go————~ 








was manufactured by those glistening 
wastes made me willing to take a chance 
in spite of all the devilish stories that I 
had heard of the Hidden City. 

Hammond looked at me, then at the 
big mate. “We'll let Miss Kennard de- 
cide,” he said. 

The girl glanced at the wheeling 
vultures high above us. “Oh, if we could 
get water,” she sobbed. ‘‘Water! Water!” 

Nolan nodded, and in silence we 
moved across the hot sand on the trail of 
the flying procession. Hammond’s arm 
was round the waist of the girl, who was 
staring with dry eyes at the white stretch 
in front. There was no place in the 
leagues of hot country that lay between 
Berbera and Kismayu that was envel- 
oped in such a cloak of mystery as that 
city of the desert. And we felt sure that 
the track was leading us to Dras. We 
were certain about that. Whether we re- 
ceived confirmation from the snuffling 
sounds of terror made by Sreef, or 
whether the surrounding country fitted 
in with the descriptions that we had 
heard, I cannot say, but we knew that 
we were close. And the feeling brought 
by that knowledge was a most peculiar 
one. It seemed as if the desert air was 
charged with mystery that welled out 
from the city concealed somewhere 
beyond the naked dunes. 

The sun slumped down into a flame 
colored furnace in the west, and when 
the night rolled over us we halted till 
the moon came up to light us on our way. 
The slogan was “Dras and water,” and 
we wished to make certain that we would 
not lose the trail in the darkness. 

The staring moon came 
up at last, and the desert 
was a silver sea splashed by 
the shadows of devil-cactus. 
There was enchantment in 
that night. My, yes! That 
story of the snow-white 
camel that was always wait- 
ing for the moment when 
Mohammed would come 
back to earth filled our 
minds as we trudged for- 
ward. And we didn’t won- 
der how that notion of the 
return of the Prophet got 
3 into the heads of the dwell- 
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ers in that desert. The 
bleached dunes gave one 
the impression that they 
were waiting for some- 
thing to happen, and I 
guess that the inhabitants 
of the Hidden City of 
Dras thought the ‘“‘some- 
thing” might as well be 
Mohammed as anybody 
else. We felt that ter- 
rible weird expectancy 
as we followed the tracks 
of the ghostly legion 
that had swept before us 
as we rested in the shal- 














be no life inside the 
walls, and as we listened 
for an answering cry, a 
jackal beneath the walls 
yelped as he stole away 
from his garbage feast. 

“Water!” moaned the 
girl. “Water, please!” 

It was that second cry 
of Doris Kennard’s that 
maddened us. Hammond 
broke into a run, and we 
followed him.. Dras 
looked devilish in its 
gloomy surroundings, 
& but we were willing to 





low hole. Our legs were 

so tired that we could hardly drag them 
along, yet I remember well how we 
scrambled up the last great sand dune 
because we had a conviction that we 
would see something wonderful on the 
other side. . 

We reached the top of the dune and 
stood transfixed. The suddenness with 
which that place came up before us took 
our breath. We stared with our mouths 
open. Crouched upon the silent plain 
immediately before us, dark, squat, and 
reeking with mystery, was the Hidden 
City of Dras! 

It was Nolan who first got his breath. 
“Holy St. Jeremiah!” he cried, “it’s the 
loneliest spot I ever put eyes on!” 

We felt that the City of Dras was 
staring at us as we stood there and sur- 
veyed it. It is curious how we got that 
impression. There wasn’t a light show- 
ing inside the mud walls that surrounded 
the little houses, yet we felt that there 
were a thousand pair of eyes watching us 
from behind the ramparts of baked mud. 

“Water!’’ gasped the girl. “Water!” 

That word broke the spell that the 
sudden discovery had cast upon us, and 
we moved forward. There was water in- 
side those black walls, and the great fear 
was throttled by our thirst as we fol- 


‘lowed the big mate towards the dark 


opening in the walls. 

“We must chance it now,” growled 
Nolan. “And it’s better to try their tem- 
per in the open. I’ll hail them.” 

He hallooed loudly, but there was no 
response from the city. Dras remained 
silent and mysterious. There seemed to 





face any kind of death 
if we were permitted to slake our thirst 
before we died. 

The opening in the wall showed up 
before us in the moonlight, and we 
charged it. Two enormous statues of 
black mud, one on each side of the en- 
trance, towered above us, but we had no 
time for statues at that moment. A swift 
glance showed us that the works of art 
represented two camels in a kneeling po- 
sition, and the hurried look made us 
think of the White Camel within the city. 
We were thinking of a score of things 
just then. We thought of the House of 
Sacrifice, and the tales that the hook- 
snouted slave raiders told over their cof- 
fee; but we were crazy men and we 
couldn’t stop. We wanted water; we 
tried to shriek the word as we tore along. 

The shadow of the wall stretched 
across the path, and the narrow alley 
that led from the gateway into the town 
was darker than the Caves of Emlore. 
Shades of Stonewall Jackson, wasn’t it 
dark! But we were mad, mad with heat 
and thirst, and we followed Nolan down 
that dark passage, our swollen lips mum- 
bling prayers for water as we ran. We 
didn’t care what the shadows hid. We 
wanted cold water to quench the fire that 
was burning in our mouths and throats. 

“Keep in the open!” cried Hammond. 
“Keep in the road!” 

We were blind to all dangers just 
then. All of us were crazy. Doris Ken- 
nard ran with the rest of us, and I don’t 
believe she had a thought of fear while 
that big American ran alongside her. 
And if ever a place could strike fear into 
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a heart, it was Dras. The little hovels 
that lined the alley were as dark as dun- 
geons, and they were vicious looking 
enough to house red devils. 

Nolan reached the end of the alley 
leading from the gate, and he raced 
across a moonlit square at top speed. And 
we followed him at our best gait. Nolan 
was shrieking out the one word “water,” 
and as we swung out of the alley, we 
caught a glimpse of bare legs disappear- 
ing down a side street, as if their owners 
were terrified by the sight of the big 
white man stumbling in pursuit. 

Nolan wouldn’t pull up, so we had to 
chase him. And that chase became a 
nightmare. We ran down dark, crooked 
alleys, shrieking for water, and away in 
front of us, always slipping away into 
the shadows as we got close, were the 
silent Drasians. Glory be, wasn’t it a 
race! We slipped and stumbled, fell on 
our faces and picked ourselves up again, 
the belief that we would find water sus- 
taining us in our weakness. 

Hammond and the girl were lost in 
some side street, and Sreef and I man- 
aged to halt the red-headed mate long 
enough to tell him what had happened. 
We had to find the lost couple. Dras was 
a devil of a place to be lost in, and when 
Nolan’s sun-harried brain had absorbed 
the news, we turned in our tracks and 
raced back down the narrow passages 
calling for the lost two. 

A shout came out of the darkness after 
we had run up and down a dozen of the 
alleys, and Nolan answered it with a 
whoop of joy. 

“Tt’s Hammond!” he cried. “It’s Ham- 
mond, and he’s found water!” 

We staggered round a block of sun- 
baked huts and fell upon our knees in 
the moonlight. Hammond and Doris 
Kennard were on their knees—on their 
knees drinking! They had found water! 
A square pool, gleaming like quicksilver, 
lay in the center of the open place, and 
we crawled to the edge. My, didn’t we 
drink! Hammond thrust us away from it, 
and we fought him to get back. We 
scooped it up in our open hands and 
splashed each other, and then we wal- 
lowed like pigs in the puddles we made. 

A yell from the shadows interrupted 
our enjoyment. Another yell came from 
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the opposite side of the open square, and 
this signal was followed by a thousand 
peculiar squeaks that came from the inky 
darkness of the surrounding hovels. The 
inhabitants of the Hidden City had evi- 
dently gathered in force while we were 
refreshing ourselves, and although we 
could not see them, we felt that we were 
surrounded by hundreds—aye! and thou- 
sands. 

Nolan, dripping water, scrambled to 
his feet and reached for a lump of wood 
that rested on a circular mud column be- 
side the pool. ““They’re going to charge 
us,” he said quietly. “I heard the Ga- 
mants make a noise like that when they 
were going to make a dash.” 

“Get back from the water!” cried 
Hammond. “Get your backs to the wall 
to the right!” 

We made a rush for the wall, and as 
we ran, a wild whoop came from the 
shadows, and the Drasians charged. 
Glory be, what a sight it was! The dark- 
ness vomited forth hundreds of naked 
little devils who charged across the open, 
shrieking like ten thousand fiends. They 
ran with the same peculiar crouch that 
we had noticed with the batch that we 
had seen in the desert, and we had hardly 
time to get our backs to the wall when 
they were upon us. 

A miracle happened just then—a mi- 
racle as far as we were concerned. The 
big, wide-eyed moon slipped under a 
cloud as the clawing, screaming army fell 
upon us, and the sudden blanketing of the 
light seemed to startle the attacking mob. 
They halted for a second in their attack, 
and as their cries were hushed for the 
moment, Nolan unloosed a yell that tore 
into the night like a silence-destroying 
bomb, and he laid about him with his 
big stick as he yelled. Wow, wasn’t that 
big mate a fighter! In the half light he 
swung that lump of jagged wood around 
his head like a giant of old, and when it 
came into collision with a Drasian it put 
an end to the fighting of that person for 
all time. And Hammond was a good sec- 
ond to Nolan. The two stood near each 
other, and they made a little pile of in- 
jured Drasians during the first few mo- 
ments of that scrap. 

“Keep at ’em!” roared Nolan. “We’ve 
got ’em on the run!” 
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But the Drasians had another punch in 
their outfit. That infernal squealing 
again came from the rear, and the mob 
in front swept over us. There was no 
withstanding that rush. A packed wall 
rolled over us, and we were knocked over 
like so many nine-pins. I received a wal- 
lop on the head that laid me flat, and 
when I came to my senses, the wave of 
evil-smelling wretches had passed, and 
there was comparative quiet in the open 
square. 

I lifted myself on my elbow, and as 
I did, a cry came from the shadow close 
to me. It was Hammond that unloosed 
the yell, and it woke the echoes of that 
place. 

“Doris!” he screamed. “Doris! Doris! 
Where are you, Doris?” 

That big fellow’s cry give me a chill. 
The moon was still under a cloud, and 
that place looked more weird than it 
ever did. The night was full of horror. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked stupidly, 
wiping the blood from my face as I| got 
to my feet. “Where is she?” 

“Quick!” he roared. “They’ve taken 
her! Quick!” 

Nolan, smothered in blood, came roll- 
ing out of an alley into which the fight 
had swept him, and when he understood 
the situation, he charged with Hammond 
and me after the devils who had taken 
the girl. And that nightmare of a pur- 
suit was on again. Those nimble-footed 
devils raced before us down stinking al- 
leyways, and we stumbled after them, 
howling threats and shrieking the girl’s 
name. A great fear gripped us as we fol- 
lowed that batch, and all the terrible 
tales that we had heard of that ungodly 
place rose up in our minds and mocked 
us for our foolhardiness in entering the 
gates. Hammond was a madman then. 
The knowledge that Doris Kennard was 
in the grip of those brutes drove him 
insane. 

Nolan pulled us up at a dark corner, 
and we listened intently. From some- 
where near came the throb of a tom-tom, 
and the blood in our temples seemed to 
pound madly as the sound came through 
the night. It was a terrible noise. It was 
savagery done into sound, a fierce, nerve- 
destroying throb that burrowed through 
the night like threads of poison and 


brought before our minds the stories of 
those drums that were covered with hu- 
man skin. 

Hammond started for the spot: where 
that hellish racket seemed to ooze into 
the night, and we ran after him. Nolan 
was cursing under his breath as his big 
feet pounded the earth. Our skins felt 
the danger at that moment, the danger 
that threatened the girl more than any 
of us. 

“It’s in the square building!” cried 
the big mate. ‘The building to the left!” 

And we knew what that building was 
as we raced toward it. My, yes! That 
place was mentioned in the stories we 
had heard of Dras, mentioned in a way 
that made us stupid with fear as we raced 
to the door. The place was in complete 
darkness, and yet we felt that Nolan was 
right when he asserted that the sounds 
were coming from it. 

The dark building stood back from the 
alley, and the path ieading to it was of 
beaten mud. And that mud told a tale. 
It had become as smooth and as slippery 
as glass under the tread of bare and 
sweating feet. 

“Quick!” cried Hammond. “They 
have her inside! I am certain they have !” 

Nolan slipped and fell near the dark 
entrance, and next instant I stepped in 
something moist and fell beside him. No- 
lan scrambled to his feet with an oath, 
and it was then that I got the first whiff 
of the salty odor that unmanned me. 

“It’s blood!” growled Nolan. “I 
slipped in blood !” 

Sick to the stomach, I staggered to the 
door behind the big Irishman and Ham- 
mond. And Hammond didn’t stop at the 
door. We could see nothing in the in- 
tense darkness, and yet we knew that the 
place was occupied by scores of those 
little devils. Our skins told us, just as 
Hammond’s skin told him, that the girl 
he loved was held in that infernal den. 

“Gee!” gasped Nolan. “Oh, mother o’ 
Moses! Come back, Hammond! Come 
back !” 

That big mate had the heart of a lion, 
but the atmosphere of that place scared 
him. You bet it did. 

“Hammond!” he yelled. ‘Where are 
you, Hammond ?” 

The silence of that place was broken 
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by a scream—the scream of a girl, and 
next moment Nolan and I had plunged 
into the darkness. We had no doubt 
about the number of the occupants when 
we took that plunge in response to the 
cry of Doris Kennard. Greasy, foul bod- 
ies were around us everywhere, and with 
the one desire to fight our way toward 
the point from which the cry of distress 
had come, we struck out blindly. 

“Get to the girl!” roared Nolan. ‘“‘To 
the right! To the right!” 

A torch flared up at the far end of that 
place, and our spinal columns were 
chilled by the sight that met our eyes. 
Doris Kennard was struggling with three 
huge brutes whose dark skins were curi- 
ously striped with white clay, while 
Hammond, whirling a lump of wood 
above his head, was cutting a path 
towards her. I have seen men fight, but 
I have never seen anyone who fought as 
Frank Hammond did on that night in 
the House of Sacrifice at Dras. Wow, 
didn’t that fellow hit! 

Nolan and 1 were blocked by the 
packed mass, but Hammond swept them 
from his path. The big American seemed 
to drag himself up till he rushed over 
the shoulders of the crowd, and we yelled 
for him as we followed. He reached the 
struggling girl and sent those three 
striped devils sprawling; then as the 
torch was knocked from the hand of the 
torch-holder, he grasped Doris Kennard 
around the waist and started to fight his 
way clear of the pack. 

“This way!” shouted Nolan. “This 
way, Hammond! We're behind you!” 

We reached Hammond and the girl as 
they fought toward us, but it was impos- 
sible to gain the door. In 
the darkness we hung to- 
gether, the girl in the cen- 
ter, and we were swept 
backward and forward by 
the seething mass in the 
building. We were thinking 
we would be smothered in 
that crush, when the fallen 
torch created a commotion. 
It set fire to a mass of dried 
rushes that covered the 
platform upon which the 
three striped men had strug- 








and we were lifted up and hurled for- 
ward on the human wave that rolled 
away from the flame. There was no sense 
in struggling against that wave. We went 
with it, past the mud-plastered wall 
in the rear, across the alley, and into 
another smaller passage that opened 
from it. 

Nolan gripped my arm and pushed 
the three of us into a black opening, and 
we stumbled forward over a mass of 
tamarisk bushes that strewed the ground. 
“They've lost us!” whispered the big 
mate. “Listen to them !” 

The crowd had lost us in the diver- 
sion caused by the fire, but we were too 
close to the howling pack to feel safe. 
I got to my feet and felt my way for- 
ward, but I had not taken two steps when 
my forearm was seized by savage teeth, 
and the snarl of a camel came to my 
ears. I gave a cry of pain as I stepped 
back, and Nolan damned me for making 
a noise. 

“What is it?” he cried. “What is 
wrong ?” 

The fire in the House of Sacrifice 
blazed up at the moment, and I had no 
need to speak. The light came through 
the openings between the mud walls and 
the roof, and Nolan saw. So did Ham- 
mond and Doris Kennard. The light that 
came through the holes fell full upon the 
snarling brute that had gripped my arm, 
and we stood transfixed. Before us, his 
head moving backward and forward with 
a snaky motion, was the White Camel of 
Dras. 

“Sufferin’ sinners!” gasped Nolan. 
“By the bones of Brian Boru—it’s him!” 

That snarling brute held us spell- 
bound for over a minute. 
He sure did. He was cov- 
ered from neck to tail with 
a cloth of plaited fiber and 
that cloth was a sight for 
sore eyes. My, yes! The 
cloth was spotted with 
jewels; aye, ten thousand 
of them ; and the palanquin 
upon his back was roped 
with the pigeon’s blood 
rubies that we had heard 
about. Gee, what a sight it 
was! That white brute had 
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Nolan gave a cry and 
sprang forward, and when 
the camel snapped, the 
mate’s big fist crashed upon 
the snout of the _ beast. 
Nolan must have taken a 
turn at camel driving in his 
time. Before I could move 
to help him, the White 
Camel was down on its 
knees, and the mate was 
urging Hammond to put 
Doris Kennard in the pa- 
lanquin. 


like damned souls in hell. 
When they discovered that 
we were’ sneaking’ the 
Prophet’s mount, they were 
as mad as hornets. 

“If we could find the 
gate!’ roared Nolan. “If 
we—Glory to God, here it 
is!” 

It was the gate for sure. 
The two great statues of the 
kneeling camels showed up 
in the half light, and we 
swung down the passage we 











“Quick!” he cried. 





had entered by, while the 





“There’s a door in the rear 
of this place. We can escape by that.” 

“TI,” gasped Hammond, “I—I got 
a knife in the—in the ribs—”’ 

He slipped to the floor before Doris 
Kennard or I could catch him, and 
Nolan muttered fiercely as he realized 
what had happened. The American had 
received a knife thrust in the fight in 
the House of Sacrifice, but he had kept 
quiet about it till the loss of blood had 
told. 

“Lift him into the palanquin!” 
growled Nolan. “Move yourselves!’ 

With Nolan holding the camel, the 
girl and I hoisted the unconscious Ham- 
mond into the jeweled palanquin. I 
thrust Doris Kennard in beside him; 
then with the big Irishman leading the 
snapping and snarling camel, we broke 
through a barrier of sticks at the back 
of the stall and gained the alley in the 
rear. 

“In what direction is the gate to the 
desert ?”’ asked Nolan. 

“Search me!” I said, and I gave that 
big brute of a camel a wallop with a 
stick that nearly made him run down the 
Irishman. I was mad with that camel. 
My arm was bleeding from the brute’s 
teeth, and I flogged him viciously as we 
charged through the passage. 

“Whoop it up!” I cried. “They’re 
after us!” 

Those greasy devils of Drasians had 
got wind of our escape, and we broke a 
few records in the next five minutes. 
That old white camel could move a little 
when he got warmed up. We rolled down 
the streets of Dras at a camel gallop, 
and away behind us the horde screamed 


throb of the tom-toms and 
the screams of our pursuers made me 
flog that old camel with my one good 
arm as we galloped out onto the sands. 
The moon had set by that time, and the 
wind of the dawn came to our nostrils. 

“Keep moving!” I yelled. “We'll 
shake them off in the sand dunes.” 

Nolan was running like a Marathon 
winner, his big hands gripping the nose 
rope of the camel, and we swung across 
the smooth sands at a terrific pace. 
Lordy, didn’t we run! The gray in the 
east changed to salmon, then to baby 
pink and crimson, but we kept on. When 
the tip of the golden sun crept up over 
the horizon and showed us a bare desert, 
we hauled at the brute’s halter and 
brought him to a stop. 

“Holy St. Patrick! we’ve got a for- 
tune in jewels on the tablecloth that’s 
wrapped round him,” gasped Nolan. 
“We're rich men. We are, by gosh!” 

Hammond was still unconscious, and 
we helped Doris Kennard to bind the 
wound that he had received in the fight. 
He had iost a quantity of blood, and 
when we had fixed him as comfortable 
as we could, we made the girl climb in 
beside him, and we prodded the White 
Camel to his feet. 

vr hey ll be after us,” growled Nolan. 
“They'll never rest with all this loot 
gone. We must make for the coast, man. 
Look at the jewels, will you? Look how 
they sparkle in the sunlight!” 

It was broad daylight then, and the 
glint of the precious stones in the cloth 
beneath the palanquin dazzled our eyes. 
My, weren’t they beautiful! There were 
rough-cut emeralds and rubies, sapphires 
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and garnets and turquoises, and the cover 
of the palanquin was of pure gold. 

“Gee!” cried Nolan, “if we can get 
out of this hell with that cloth in our 
grip, we are made men.” 

We went crazy with greed when we 
saw the sunbeams strike those jewels. 
We didn’t think of Hammond and the 
girl who was nursing him. Those pre- 
cious stones turned our brains, and we 
went slouching across the desert, praying 
that we'd find a way out of that place so 
that we could turn our gems into good 
gold. 

We didn’t stop all that day, nor the 
following night. We were madmen, 
crazed with che wealth that we had with- 
in our grasp. The heat and the glare on 
the bare dunes nearly blinded us, but 
resting in that desert meant death, and 
we had a fortune to spend before we 
wished to meet the Reaper. 

On the second morning from Dras our 
eyelids had swollen so much that we 
couldn’t see. We were two blind men 
hanging onto. the camel’s head-rope as 
the brute floundered forward. And Doris 
Kennard knew that we couldn’t see. We 
told her when she parted the curtains to 
tell us that Hammond was delirious, and 
then that brave little girl, holding the 
delirious Hammond in her arms, shouted 
out directions so that we could dodge 
the clumps of devil-cactus that were in 
our path. There was never a girl like 
that one. She had the pluck of five score, 


and her voice didn’t falter a bit as she’ 


called out “Left” or “Right” as the 
cactus clumps came up in front of us. 
And Nolan and I were lunatics then. 
We were raving of that saddlecloth. 

“We'll get it up to Aden,” muttered 
Nolan. “We will! I know we will!” 

“Yes, yes,” I’d gasp. “We'll be rich all 
our lives.” 

And that girl on the camel, with the 
wounded Hammond’s_ head resting 
against her breast, never made the slight- 
est comment as she listened to our ‘rav- 
ings. She only spoke the words “Left” 
or “Right” to warn us of the rocks and 
bushes that our blind eyes could not see. 
Ras Mohammed cried when I told him 
of this at Aden. 

It was late afternoon on the second 
day when the unexpected happened. The 
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White Camel pulled up short, gave a 
deep cough and then pitched forward on 
his head. He knocked Nolan and me on 
our faces in the.sand, and when we had 
crawled to our feet, the girl had pulled 
Hammond from the palanquin and was 
trying to soothe his mad ravings. 

“What happened to the camel?” 
roared Nolan. ‘Where is he? Tell me! 
Quick!” 

“He’s dying!” said the girl quietly. 
“Look out! You'll fall over him.” 

“That’s what I want to do!” roared 
the mate. “If the brute is dying, | want 
the saddlecloth !” 

“Half of it is mine!’’ I shouted. 

“Aye, fair halves!” cried Nolan. 

We were human wolves, Nolan and I. 
We did not give a thought to Hammond, 
but we tugged and struggled till we 
stripped that heavy saddlecloth from the 
back of the dead camel; then, puffing 
and grunting from the labor, we sat on 
the sand and rolled it into a bundle. It 
was a mighty heavy bundle, and worth a 
million dollars if it was worth a cent! 

“Now!” grunted Nolan, as we tied the 
cloth with the saddle straps. 

“Now!” said I, and I turned my face 
towards the spot where the girl was sit- 
ting. She was crooning softly to Ham- 
mond, who was babbling of the place 
where he was born in Illinois. 

“Miss Kennard,” said Nolan, “it’s 
mighty hard, but a man has got to look 
after himself. If we had only a little 
way to go we—we might carry him; 
but—it’s hard, but we’ve got to leave 
him.” 

“We've got to leave him,” I repeated. 
“T couldn’t carry him because the camel 
tore my arm, and then there’s the—the 
cloth.” 

I thought I heard that girl sob, but I 
must have been mistaken. She spoke as 
quietly as if she were on the deck of The 
Red Crusader. 

“Very well!” she said. “I will stay 
here with Mr. Hammond.” 

“But that’s madness!” gasped Nolan. 
“You can walk, and there’s a chance for 
us three. We might strike the ocean and 
signal a passing ship and then—and 
then we could come back for him.” 

“And the jackals?” she murmured. 

We argued with her till our tongues 
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were too dry to chop our arguments into 
word lengths, but it was no use. We were 
mad with greed, mind you. We didn’t 
want her to stay there. We wanted her 
to come with us and guide us to the coast. 
It got Nolan that mad that he tried to 
catch hold of her, but she dodged away 
from him and remained silent so that we 
could not tell in what direction to run. 
Then Nolan and I, God forgive us for 
doing it, picked up the jeweled cloth and 
staggered forward, leaving her there 
with her unconscious sweetheart. Aye, 
God forgive us for the deed. 

“It’s not our fault that he 
stabbed,” mumbled the mate. 

“No, it isn’t,” I said, and a jackal 
laughed near by as if he was amused. 

So we walked away and left her there 
on the sand. We did so. John Nolan, 
first mate of The Red Crusader, and I, 
Peter Morrison, of Plymouth. And the 
devil roast our souls for that deed. 

We must have walked ten miles, fif- 
teen, twenty. We stumbled over cactus 
clumps and boulders, and once I put my 
hand on the cold body of a horned viper 
as I was feeling for the cloth after a rest. 
We couldn’t see a yard in front of us. 
The night came down, and in the cool we 
trudged along, cursing the desert and our 
luck and the jackals that mocked us. And 
we cursed the devil that had knifed Ham- 
mond. Ay, we did so. The farther we 
walked from that girl the more we 
thought of her. 

We stopped some time in the early 
morning, and Nolan gripped my arm. 
“T thought I heard some one speak,” he 
growled; then lifting up his voice he 
cried: “Did anyone speak? We are blind 
men, and we are cursed by God!” 

“I spoke,” said a voice out of the 
silence. “I knew that God would not let 
you desert me. You have been walking 
in a circle, and you have come back to 
the spot where you left me!” 

It was Doris Kennard, and Nolan and 
I fell on our knees and crawled toward 
her. We did so. We asked her forgiveness 
and we cried like two children. That girl 
had drained the blood from the camel, a 
thing we hadn’t thought to do, because 
of the madness that possessed us over the 
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jewels, and she had brought Hammond 
back to consciousness. 

Ay, we cried like babies. We knew 
that the Almighty had brought us in that 
circle to show us that we couldn’t get 
away with the jewels. We knew that. 
That big Irishman, blubbering like a 
schoolboy, picked up the saddlecloth and 
flung it out into the sand, and after we 
had sucked some of the raw. camel meat, 
and loaded the girl with all that she 
could carry, we picked Hammond up 
and set out for the coast. 

And that is about all there is to tell. 
We reached the coast two days later, and 
it was the girl who made the fire that 
signaled an Italian coasting steamer that 
took us aboard and brought us up to 
Berbera. She was a great girl. 

The skipper of that steamer was crazy 
when he heard our story of the jeweled 
saddle-cloth, but there was no hope of 
finding. it again in that infernal “desert. 
It was somewhere between Dras and the 
coast, and the devil himself couldn’t find 
it in that waste. And it’s there to-day, I 
guess. 

Nolan and I were in our bunks for six 
days, and when we were able to crawl 
up on the deck, that girl was sitting there 
feeding Hammond from a spoon; and 
she thanked us with tears in her eyes for 
what we had done. 

“Stop it!” cried Nolan. “Stop it! May 
the Lord forgive us for what we did in 
our madness. You’re worth a million like 
us.” And that big Irishman slipped down 
on his knees and kissed the little hand 
that was feeding Hammond. 

“And she was worth a million like 
him,” said Ras Mohammed, when I had 
finished the story that day on the wharf 
at Aden. “It is women like her that Al- 
lah picks for the highest places in 
Paradise.” 

“Then Allah is wise,” I said, and I 
looked out across the darkening ocean to 
where the Peninsula and ~~ Oriental 
steamer was steaming into the night. I 
was thinking over the picture those two 
had made, Doris Kennard and Frank 
Hammond, as they stood side by side 
while the big boat churned away from 
the wharf. 
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———=— its,” observed W. : 

P. Johns. The reformed cow- whpdalbabe, 
man caressed his grizzled 
mustache with thecurved reed 
stem of his pipe and tried to hook a non- 
existent spur rowel on the rung of his 
chair, which he had a habit of doing. The 
chair was planted on the shady side of 
the Minnekahata court-house. 

“In them cases,” he proceeded, in the 
deliberate judicial manner of the solid 
citizen that he had become, “—in them 
cases, it’s the duty of his friends to put 
him right. Now if you was president, 
Bud, you’d play merry old hades, you 
would. You’d do better if you was to un- 
dertake to trim spring hats in Miss Min- 
na’s millinery. I don’t say you'd do right 
well, but you’d do a considerable better. 
Excuse me mentionin’ it, but when I see 
a man shackin’ along on the wrong trail, 
I like to put him right—gently, so’s not 
to hurt his feelings, but I put him right.” 

Bud Cusick, the stock association’s 
sleuth, who had worked for W. P. in his 
day, grinned. “I know you,” he said. 
“Your idee of putting a man on the right 
trail is to rope him an’ drag him back 
through the prickly pear to where you 
allow he ought to start.” 

“Mabbeso,” said Mr. Johns, blandly. 
“You probably look at it that way and I 
own that I have found it nec’ry to act 
arbitrary once in a while, but most times, 
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member Charlie? Now there 
was a good man, Charlie was, 
but he didn’t know his limits 
and got mad when they was 
pointed out to him. You 
know how plumb unreasonable he was in 
that matter of Roderick Hamlin. No, 
you don’t because that was after I had 
booted you off the ranch.” 

“I quit because you was too stingy to 
buy prunes for the mess wagon,” cor- 
rected Cusick. 

“We'll let it go at that,” said Mr. 
Johns, winking an eye of periwinkle blue 
at the county clerk. Then his broad shoul- 
ders shook with one of his silent 
chuckles. ‘Well, Charlie was unreason- 
able, anyway,” he said. 

“It was along in the early summer of 
"83. I’d left Charlie to hold down the 
ranch while we went out to round up a 
bunch of horses on Hat Creek. When 
we got back, he met us at the door hold- 
ing up one finger. ‘Hush!’ he says. 
‘Step light! There’s a poor doggone ten- 
derfoot in here ’most dead. I been feedin’ 
him soup and he’s just gone off to sleep.’ 

“Well, we all went in on tiptoe and 
sure enough, that slab-sided, bow-legged 
rooster had a perfect stranger tucked in 
my private bed—a lad with a blistered 
nose and a quarter-inch growth of yel- 
low bristles over his face. He was sleep- 
ing with his mouth open and he didn’t 
look pretty to me, but Charlie smiled 
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down at him as tender and lovin’ as if 
he had been his ma. I took notice of the 
bowl and spoon. 

“**Where’d you rustle the soup, Char- 
lie?’ I asked him. 

“ “Hush !’ says Charlie. Then he beck- 
ons us out to the kitchen. ‘I killed a year- 
ling,’ he says, when he had got us out 
there. ‘Say, W. P., if you’d seen that 
pore fellow limping in, you’d have felt 
sorry for him. Come afoot, he did, clear 
over from Coffee Flat. Think of that!’ 

“*Turr’ble,’ I says. ‘But why didn’t 


terjected Cusick, “specially if it was a 
Keystone yearling he killed.” 

“It was a Keystone yearling, all right,” 
said W. P. “But I didn’t want to seem 
hard-hearted or picayunish about it. I 
did have Charlie and the boys pack the 
invalid into the bunk room though. Well, 
the next morning, bright and early, 
Charlie told me what his plans was in 
regards to thisyer Roderick Hamlin. 
He’d promised Roderick that I’d give 
him a job as soon’s he got able to sit a 
saddle and he looked to me to make his 
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you kill a good fat steer? It would have 
been more nourishing.’ 

“ *T didn’t think of that,’ says Charlie. 
‘Anyway, I think it done him good. I put 
him in your bed because I thought it 
would be comfortabler. You can just as 
well sleep in the bunk room to-night. 
You can have my bed. I calculate to set 
up anyway.’ 

“*Mebbe you’d better let me set up 
and tend him,’ I says. ‘You must be wore 
out.’ ” 

“I think I hear you saying that,” in- 


word good. Roderick wasn’t no cow hand, 
but he was right willing. ‘And I’m a-go- 
ing to take a few days lay-off to look 
after him,’ says Charlie. ‘That’s all right, 
aint it? 

“Oh, sure it’s all right,’ I says. ‘Did 
you tell him I’d buy him an outfit and 
advance him a couple of months’ wages? 
I reckon I’d better send to Cheyenne and 
have Collins make him a special saddle. 
You reckon he’d like bear trimmings on 
his chaps? Say the word. Pearl handled 
gun, o’course ?” 
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‘‘See here, W. P.,’ says Charlie, ‘this 
aint no josh, I want you to understand. 
As for the saddle, Roderick can have 
mine. I figgered on gettin’ me a new one 
anyway, an’ I can use that ol’ California 
tree that Lute Boggs left until it comes.’ ’ 

“Charlie did?” asked Cusick. 

“Charlie did,” nodded W. P. 

“‘Have it your own way, Charlie,’ 
says I. ‘Don’t you get the idee that be- 
cause I’m in charge of this outfit that 
I’m anyways likely to boss it.’ 

“Then I strolled out to the corral to 
watch that glass-eyed roan that crippled 
Sam Brinkerhof having sport with 
Boggs, while Pete rustled breakfast. I 
was quite a considerable taken up with 
the proceedings, which was sure enjoy- 
able, when I heard a bang and a few 
yelps up by the house and, looking 
around, I seen the kitchen door hanging 
by one hinge and Pete and Charlie tan- 
gled up in a hard knot and rolling over 
and over in the dust. 

“Well, gentlemen, for a minute I 
didn’t know just what to do. It was like 
one of theseyer three-ring circuses where 
a feller gets cross-eyed tryin’ to watch 
the Human Campaneel and the Iron- 
Jawed Marvel and the trick mule all to 
oncet. The roan was doing his prettiest 
bucking sideways an’ Boggs had lost his 
hat and was grabbing leather and, on 
the other hand, Charlie had got himself 
part onsnarled an’ was pounding Pete 
over the head with a fry-pan. It was sure 
exasperating. However, I give up and 
joined the spectators at the kitchen door 
just as Pete hollered that he’d got an ele- 
gant sufficiency. 

“*Now if I aint too inquisitive, what 
in Heligoland ails you, boys?’ I says. 

“*The blamed son of a sour-dough 
biscuit wanted to pour b’iling water on 
the beef for Roderick’s soup,’ says Char- 
lie, feeling of a loose tooth. ‘You’re 
s’posed to start ’er with cold water an’ 
jest let ’er simmer.’ 

“*No sech a thing,’ says Pete. ‘B’ilin’ 
water’s what’s needed for soup. An’ 
who’s chef here anyway? I aint a-goin’ 
to have no daggoned dish-faced, carrot- 
topped dry-nurses-in-pants messin’ 
around my stove. I tell you those.’ 

“Charlie stooped to pick up the fry- 
pan again, but I got ’em cammed down 





an’ fixed it up so’s Charlie cou!d carry 
out his cold water theeries providin’ he 
kept his head shut in regards to the regu- 
lar grub. 

“That was the first one of quite a few 
scraps Charlie had on Roderick’s ac- 
count, and Charlie was as easy going as 
a wet moccasin, generally speaking. 

“Roderick was up and around the next 
day, but it was a long while before he got 
around real lively. He wasn’t popular, 
Roderick wasn’t. Kind o’ hatchet-faced 
and pasty-complected, except where the 
sun caught his nose, and he talked in a 
kind of a pasty-complected way—most 
generally about the way they done back 
East, which wasn’t the way we done. He 
come from Iowa and he claimed to have 
been raised on oil-cake, with the finest- 
haired kind of shorthorns—pedigree 
stock. Mebbe he was; I d’know; but 
anyway, it was funny to see Charlie tag- 
gin’ him around and soakin’ uf his slush 
about high life in Keokuk, with his eyes 
buggin’ out so they rested on his cheek 
bones. 

“You see, Charlie had been raised on 
baled hay and barb wire himself and 
hadn’t had no opportunities, an’ them 
stories of Roderick’s sounded like fairy 
tales to him. Every once in a while, he’d 
say, ‘Sho! Roderick, you’re a-lyin’ to 
me.’ 

“*That aint nothin’,’ Roderick’d tell 
him. “They’s one cocktail they mix there 
has got twenty-three kinds of licker into 
it, not counting the cracked ice. They 
call it the twenty-three cocktail.’ 

“““My gosh!’ says Charlie. ‘What does 
she taste like ?’ 

“Vou don’t get time to, as you might 
say, taste it,’ says Roderick. ‘It acts too 
swift.’ 

“*T’ll tell you, Charlie,’ Roderick goes 
on to say, ‘we’ll sample a few together 
one o’ these days. We'll take in the hull 
blame thing. My folks is all rich as beef 
extract and I’m going to get a wad of 
money, myself, when some of ’em pass 
hence, and, Charlie, you want to keep in 
mind ‘that when I do, half of what I’ve 
got is yourn. You’ve been a friend to me 
and you bet I’ll remember it when the 
time comes.’ 

“*That’s real clever of you, Roddy,’ 
says Charlie. ‘We'll sure hit the high 
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places, wont we? 
My Gosh! I wish’t it 
was now. Tell me 
about that there ten- 
story building again, 





“*There aint any- 
body appreciates 
your good qualities 
more’n I do,’ says 
Roderick, ‘but the 
question is, could 


Roddy. Seems like you stand prosper- 
to me I don’t never ity?’” 
get tired of hearing 
about it. First thing 
I’ll do’ll be ride in 
one of them alle- 
viators clear to the 
roof.’ 

“T knew it wasn’t 
no good to argue 
with Charlie about 
Roderick. I might as 
well have tried to 
straighten his neck 
by twisting it. I hate 
to make rash judg- 
ments about a man, 44 
but I’d got Roderick 
sized up sort of un- 
favorableand I hated 
to see Charlie doing 
two men’s’~ work 
without me getting 
the benefit of it, 
which was what he 
was doing. One time, 
f’rinstance, Charlie 
was on first half of 
the night guard and 
when Roderick came 
out on relief, he sent 
him back and said 
he’d take the rest of 
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it. ‘You need your 

sleep, Roddy,’ he says. ‘I don’t. I can 
sleep in the saddle anyway.’ And Roddy, 
he crawls back into his blankets. All like 
that. It was a cinch that if I fired 
Roderick, Charlie would quit. The poor 
red-headed, gangling gump hadn’t had 
nobody to love in his life before, and it 
seemed to grow on him. 

“Well, along about the beef round- 
up, I left Charlie and Roderick on the 
ranch to look after things and me and 
the boys went off with the wagon. Seems 
like Charlie rode over to the Gap one 
morning to get the mail and some smok- 
ing, and he brings Roderick back a let- 
ter—the first he’d had. Roderick opens 





her up, and then turns real pasty faced. 


“*What is it, Roddy?’ says Charlie, 
considerably anxious. ‘’Taint bad news, 
is it?’ 

“Roddy opens his mouth two or three 
times like a goldfish. ‘My Uncle Gash- 
wilder in Clinton’s dead,’ he says at last. 

“*Pore ol’ geeser!’ says Charlie, real 
sympathetic. ‘Well, we all have to cash 
in some time, Buddy. You don’t want to 
feel too bad about it. Course it’s tough 
on him to have to leave Ioway for keeps, 
but mebbe he’ll like it where he is, if he’s 
been a good Injun in his lifetime. Don’t 
feel too bad about it, Roddy.’ 

““T aint,’ says Roderick. ‘He’s left 
me close onto a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 
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i ; don’t care, I'll go out an’ 
i Charlie jerked a cartridge .d hens a 
into place. ‘If you're on mane tate a piece Dy my- 

this side of the barb wire self. 





by the time I count ten, 





‘Go right ahead,’ says 
Charlie. ‘I’ll be gettin’ my 
plunder together.’ 

“So Roderick goes off 
and smokes a few cigar- 
ettes on it. In about an 
hour he comes back and 
sits down. 

“ “Charles, m’friend,’ he 
says, ‘I’ve been a studyin’ 
the matter over, a-tryin’ to 
think what’s the best thing 
for you. If I was jest con- 
siderin’ my own seufish 
pleasure, I’d say let’s you 
an’ me light out together 
right now, but I aint 
thinkin’ of myself. I’m 
thinkin’ of you, so I’ve 
come to the sconclusion 
that for the present we'd 
better part, much as | 
hate to. 

iy eae this-a-way, 
Charles,’ he says. ‘I know 
the East and you don’t. | 
know the kind o’ snares an’ 
pitfalls that there is spread 
for fellers that don’t un- 
derstand Eastern ways 
well enough to keep their 
feet out of ’em, and I 
—_ know the corrupting influ- 


I'll start a- 
shootin’.’” 











“*This here is a letter from a lawyer 
in Cheyenne, notifying me,’ he continues, 
handing the same to Charlie, and wiping 
the sweat off his forehead. 

“Charlie let out a whoop and ketched 
hold of Roddy’s hand and shook it until 
he hollered. Then he let go. 

“«T didn’t go fur to hurt you, Buddy,’ 
he says. ‘But Jumping Je-hosophat! aint 
that luck? I didn’t never reely believe 
them dreams of ours was a-comin’ true. 
Whee-ee-ee! I reckon we'd better pack 
our war-sacks right away, hadn’t we? 
We can send down one of the Cooper 
boys from Pass Creek to look after things 
till W. P. gets back.’ 

“Roderick was settin’ on a_ bunk, 
starin’ at the letter. Presently he got up. 
‘This is awful sudden,’ he says. ‘If you 


ence them gay and giddy 
scenes has on simple, honest natures like 
you've got, and I wouldn’t never forgive 
myself if you was demoralized and spoiled 
and sapped the way I know you would be 
if you once turned yourself loose. 

““I can see you breaking down your 
system with insidious and unaccustomed 
forms of alcohol and mebbe winding up 
by making a gun play on some person 
and getting into conflict with a wagon 
load of the minions of the law. I can see 
you cursing me as the instrument of your 
ruin—and the picture makes me shudder. 
No, Charles. You stay here where you're 
known and loved and where the worst 
allurements you’ve got to go up against 
is them of Ogalla or Cheyenne at ship- 
ping time, which aint nothing along- 
side of what Keokuk or Clinton or Cres- 
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ton offers. You stay where the rollin’ 
prairie stretches to the crimson sunset 
and life is simple and unconfined. You 
take my word for it, Charles. I know. 

“Charlie studies on that a_ piece. 
Finally, he says, ‘Mebbe you’re right, 
Roddy. You ought to know. I did think 
I’d like to try it a whirl, but I reckon 
it would be foolish and I’d be a heap 
better off if I just let you stake me to a 
bunch of cattle an’ ranged ’em some- 
wheres along Upper Horsehead.’ 

“Roderick rubbed his sharp chin a 
spell. ‘Why, as to that, Charles, m’ 
friend,’ he says, ‘I aint right sure that 
stakin’ you would be a good thing for you. 
There aint nobody appreciates your good 
qualities any more’n I do. You know that 
without me telling you. But the question 
is, could you stand prosperity? That’s 
the point. Now you aint never known 
what it is to be 


it. Even if you didn’t do that, it wouldn’t 
help your moral nature none to have 
money you hadn’t earned. It’s a heap 
better for a man to work for what he 
gets—trely on his own exertions. I’d hate 
to see you anything but what you are— 
independent and not beholden to no one. 
I wouldn’t be a friend of yours if I 
helped to make you anything else, or 
done anything that would throw you off 
the right track. You understand, don’t 
you, Charles?’ 

“*T reckon I understand,’ says Charlie. 

“*That’s all right then,’ says Roderick, 
patting him on the shoulder. ‘I knowed 
you'd see it in the right light when I ex- 
plained it. Now I guess I’ll saddle up 
and be moving. By the way, there’s twen- 
ty-five dollars wages coming to me. If 
you’d just as soon let me have that much, 
I’ll write you an order on W. P. for it.’ 





prosperous.. You [- 
‘ve had your lit- 
tle old  forty-a- 
month and board 
and you aint 
saved none of it. 
I aint blaming 
you, but there’s 
where it is. 

““T might let 
you have a thou- 
sand or so—al- 
though I expect 
that quarter of a 
million’ll be cut 
down a consider- 
able by the time 
the lawyers’ fees 
and other. ex- 
penses is paid; 
not to speak of it 
being likely that 
a good part is in 
real estate or 
some securities 
that I couldn’t re- 
alize on. But say 
I let you have a 
couple o’ thou- 


sand. You’d prob- 
‘bly go down to | Roderick made a dive at the } ee 
Cheyenne and get | middle opening and went through. . FD 
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‘Write your order,’ says Charlie, so 
Roderick wrote it and Charlie tucked it 
into his vest pocket, and then begun to 
whistle ‘Maggie May’ sort of thought- 
ful until Roderick asked him where was 
the twenty-five. Then Charlie starts as 
if he’d just woke up. 

“Oh yes,’ he says. “That twenty-five. 
Sure. Why, that twenty-five will just 
about make us square for the saddle I let 
you have, Mr. Hamlin. You can tote 
that saddle right along with you, if you 
like. I’m right sorry I can’t let you take 
a horse to put it on, but I’m a-thinkin’ 
what’s best for you, not my own selfish 
ruthers. You'd best walk, Mr. Hamlin. 
If you rode, like as not you’d get throwed 
and bunged up bad some place where I 
couldn’t nuss you back to life and love, 
and the magpies’d get you. Walkin’s 
right good exercise, too, they tell me. 

‘“*And I wouldn’t hold out no twenty- 
five on you neither, Mr. Hamlin, if it was 
just myself I had to think of ; but you'll 
erpreciate that quarter of a million a 
heap more if you get into Cheyenne dead 
broke. I leave it to you. One minute you’re 
dragging along with blisters on your 
heels and your mouth like the inside of a 
lime kiln and without a cent in your 
jeans, and the next thing, this here law- 
yer has got you tucked between white 
sheets with a roll of bills for a bolster, 
in the best hotel in town, and there’s a 
procession of waiters a-comin’ in at one 
door with “twenty-three” cocktails and 
a-goin’ out the other with empty glasses. 
Think of it!’ 

‘Say, you aint offended, Charles, are 
you?’ says Roderick, kind of anxious. 
‘You aint really a-goin’ to make me 
walk ?” 

“Charlie started whistlin’ ‘Maggie 
May’ again as he reached up to the wall 
and took down his Winchester. 

“*Not all the way, Mr. Hamlin,’ says 
he. ‘I’ll give you a chance to run to 
start.’ 

“The next minute, he had Roderick 
by the collar and was giving him the 
knee to the door tolerable violent, so that 
when he let loose, the quarter millionaire 
went a-rollin’. While he picked himself 
up, Charlie jerked a-cattridge into place. 
‘Now,’ says he, ‘if you’re this side of the 
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barb wire by the time I count ten, I'll 
start a-shootin’. One—’ 

“*For heaven’s sake, Charlie—’ says 
Roderick. 

* *T'wo,’ says Charlie. “Three—’ 

“Well, Roderick just about made it. 
There was five strands to that fence— 
mighty nigh hog tight—and he sort of 
paused. But just then, the first ball 
kicked up the dust right alongside him, 
and he made a dive at the middle openin’ 
and went through—most of him—and, 
leavin’ the remainder, he just naturally 
streaked it towards the butte, Charlie 
sitting in the doorway and popping hot 
grounders to encourage him to lift his 
feet. Finally the magazine give out and 
Charlie sit there on the step, grinning 
like a coyote. 

“**T don’t know as I’d have had any 
more real enjoyment if I had went to 
Keokuk,’ says Charles.” 


W. P. appealed to his auditors. “Now, 
what do you think of that?” he asked. 
“Just because Roderick had talked sense 
to him—plain, hard sense and reason, he 
gets hostile and hazes the young man off 
the ranch. What’s more, I heard Roderick 
got lost and had the devil’s own time be- 
fore he got to Cheyenne. Blisters was the 
easiest part of it. Now Charlie ought to 
have known his own weaknesses. He’d 
ought to have known that he’d have suc- 
cumbed to them temptations just like 
Roderick told him. I know he would 
have, and Cusick here knows it; but he 
never felt no remorse, not even when one 
of the boys told him that he’d seen 
Roderick sweeping out a saloon in 
Cheyenne ercount of not being able to 
find anybody that had even heard tell of 
the lawyer that had wrote him. The way 
I figger it, somebody must have heard 
Roderick blowing about his Uncle Gash- 
wilder to Charlie and put up a job on 
the boy—after finding out that there 
sure enough was such an uncle by writing 
to Clinton.” 

The ex-cowman wrinkled up _ his 
leathery visage, and his broad shoulders 
shook with his inimitable chuckle. 

“That’s all right, W. P.,” said Cusick, 
gravely. “But you really hadn’t ought to 
have wrote that letter.” 
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AY RUM or witch hazel? 
Or would you like some of 
our new triple extract vio- 
let? Fine for your face. 
ee Saturday right, you know, 
and the perfume always gets the ladies.” 

“Quit your kiddin’, Charley—and me 
a married man. But mebbe you might 
just splash me with it a little. It don’t 
never hurt a fellow none to smell nice.” 

“Say, Charley, it’s a wonder you 
wouldn’t get in some decent cigars. 
These here five-centers is downright 
murderers.” 

“I'd do it, Joe, if I had any decent 
trade that’d buy ’em. Next. Next! Dodd 
McAuley, you’re next.” 

“Come away from that window, Dodd, 
and get in the chair or I'll take your 
turn.” 

“Dodd, you’re the limit. Can’t you 
quit flagging the skirts long enough to 
get your face scraped ?” 

“Hoping Mrs. Vining’ll honk by and 
haul him home in her machine.” 

“Nope, he’s watching for the new 
manicure, fellows; that’s who he’s 
watching for.” 

With the Alasé insouciance that be- 








fitted a local Don Juan, Dodd McAuley 
quitted the barber shop window for the 
proprietor’s chair. Crossing his smart 
gun metal ties, he draped his hands for 
the most effective display of their bright- 
ly enameled nails and green scarab ring, 
and submitted himself to Charley’s 
ministrations. ‘“She’s some girl—that 
new manicure,” he drawled. 

“Been in already, Dodd ?” 

“Yes, I was in and had my nails done 
this afternoon.” 

“Didn’t waste any time, did you?” 
sneered young Louis Farquar, brother 
of the pretty “society bud” whom Dodd 
all too frequently neglected for more 
plebeian sirens. ‘Her sign’s only been 
up since dinner. What’d she charge?” 

“A quarter.” 

“Expensive, aint she? I s’pose you 
held her hand awhile to get your money’s 
worth ?” 

“No—but I’m going to.” 

“Beat you all to it again!” chided 
Charley to the crowd in the waiting 
chairs. “It’s a wonder you fellows 
wouldn’t wake up and get busy!” 

““Mebbe we will,” ventured Freddie 
Zink, a dapper young drug clerk. ‘She 
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was in to our place this morning for some 
enamel marquise and threw me a smile 
that was the real velvet, all right. 

“Mebbe you wont!” Joe Gessaman 
contradicted. ‘“‘Dodd’ll take her buggy 
riding a couple o’ times and then who'll 
have a look-in?” 

“Like that little head trimmer into 
Miss Portner’s,” taunted Louis Farquar. 
“What's the matter, Dodd? We aint seen 
you out with Irene lately.” 

A sudden silence fell on the shop. 
Dodd roused up angrily in his chair. 
“Looka here, Looie, you want to cut out 
that cute stuff or I’ll put a dent in your 


’ 


” 


dome one of these fine days.’ 

Farquar led the general laugh that 
followed. ‘‘Huh,” grunted a blue-shirted 
fireman, “that Venus wouldn’t put up 
his dukes if you pushed him in.” 

“Dodd’s sure a winner with the 
women,” cut in Charley. “What d’you 
think of that new bush-league umpire 
they’re trving out in the Interstate, 
Jess ?” 

(hus diplomatically shifted, the con- 
versation ran on baseball; but the dap- 
per young drug clerk kept his eyes on the 
street and, just as Dodd was leaving the 
chair, he exclaimed, ‘“There she comes!” 

“Who?” 

“Why, the new manicure. Passing by 
here, too. You know she boards up at 
Miss Brant’s.” 

\lthough several “live wires” dived for 
their hat checks, Dodd McAuley had his 
hand on the door-latch first. 

“IT bet she hands you the icy mitt!’ 
grinned Farquar. 

“T bet she doesn’t.” 

**A five she does.” 

“I’m on,’ Dodd sang back as he 
stepped out onto the sidewalk. 

Miss Sadie Ricks, the new manicure, 
was approaching diagonally across the 
street. As she reached the curb, Dodd 
stepped up with a challenge that dis- 
closed two rows of very white and very 
perfect teeth. “How d’you do, Miss 
Ricks? You’re just going home my way, 
aint you?” 

The manicure returned his salutation 
with an unembarrassed glance that in- 
cluded the eager human display in Char 


ley’s window. “It seems youre just go 


ing home wry way.” she corrected 


He fell in beside her, casting a tri- 
umphant glance over his shoulder at 
Looie Farquar. Miss Ricks followed it 
acutely. “I’m glad you won, Mr. McAu- 
ley.” 

“Won! Why, why whaddyou mean?” 

“T mean that I suppose some of those 
smart alecks back there had a bet up that 
I’d get fussed, or hand you the frapfé, or 
something else that was none of their 
business.” 

“Aw, now, Miss Ricks—” 

“Don’t! I don’t like explanations, Mr. 
McAuley. They’re always lies. And I’m 
wise to these Hicksville tonsorial parlors. 
Believe me, the Ladies’ Fin de Siécle 
Euchre hasn’t got anything on them for 
gossip shops. It’s a pretty Main Street 
your village has’—her tone shaded 
easily back to the casual. “I’ve seen many 
a city twice the size that couldn’t sport 
such a classy park for a public square.” 

“Ves,’—with chastened eagerness,— 
“and you see that yellow band-stand ? 
The Militaries give a concert there every 
Saturday night and I was just going to 
ask if you wouldn’t like to drive around 
with me this evening to hear the music 
and look over the crowd.” 

“And let the crowd look me over, you 
mean,” she amended. “Why, I—I don’t 
know but I would, if I shouldn’t be inter 
fering with—any of your friends in the 
upper ten.” 

“Oh, I never take any of them—buggy 
riding.” 

Filing the inflection for future refer- 
ence, she said she would be ready in an 
hour. Dodd appeared in a new depot 
wagon, its glistening black varnish picked 
out with orange stripes. Before they 
reached the Square, they could see the 
crowd circulating and hear the band 
playing “Hands Across the Sea.” As 
they drew up beside the curb along with 
other carriages and automobiles of Pem- 
bina Center’s “fon,” the men in the ve- 
hicles raised their hats and smiled and 
the women stared very hard. A young 
girl turned round from a phaeton in 
front of them and called to Dodd: 

“You'd better keep away from your 
sister; Dodd McAuley. She’s got it in 
for you.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking 
when a group of high-school girls came 


























jostling their way along the pavement. 
Their leader no sooner descried Dodd 
than she broke away from her friends and 
ran out to the curb. 

“So this is where Nellie’s gone to!” 
she cried, catching at the mare’s bridle. 
“Dodd McAuley, I think you’re just hor- 
rid! Papa promised me I could have her 
and bring the girls down in the trap. 
And here you've stolen her away to take 
one of your—” Her tongue faltered be- 
fore the metallic glitter in Miss Ricks’ 
eyes— “Oh, I think you’re just horrid!” 
she flung back, as her companions pulled 
her away. 

“Damned little Alice Buttinski!’’ 
Dodd muttered under his breath. “Just 
wait till I get her home; I’ll show her! 
I’d like to know what right she—”’ 

“Every bit as much as you, if your 
father told her she could have the horse. 
Why didn’t you come around and call it 
off with me? And another thing, Mr. 
McAuley, just let me hear you say an- 
other ‘damn’ and I'll climb down out of 
this buggy so quick the bricks wont know 
what hit ’em.” 

Dodd’s handsome face flushed up in a 
sudden ugly temper. “Well, go on—do it. 
Who’s keeping -you ?” 

“T don’t believe I will.” She laughed 
him down like a _ peevish youngster. 
“This is the first time in my life I’ve 
ever had ry reputation compromised and 
I may as well ride rotnd and make the 
most of it.”” Dodd sent her a startled, 
uneasy glance from the tail of his eye. 
“Oh, I know just what they say about 
the girls that go buggy riding with you. 
You’d ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Mr. McAuley! And that little trimmer’s 
a real nice girl. too.” 

“So Irene’s been talking? Yes, she’s 
a nice girl!” 

“Miss La Tour hasn’t been talking— 
only how could I help taking pity on the 
poor, lonesome thing, boarding at the 
same table? She zs a nice girl. Too nice 
to be discreet. And now you've queered 
any good time she could have in this 
town, you don’t need to go knocking her 
besides.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be worrying you 
much whether you’ll be queered or not.” 

“No,” confessed Miss Ricks compla- 
cently, “it aint. It’s worrying me con- 
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siderably more whether the Boston dip’s 
been introduced out here yet. You could 
dance it just dandy to that piece they’re 
playing now. Do you dance much, in 
the Elks, or anywhere, Mr. McAuley?” 

“Say, do we! Why, the Country Club 
has a hop every month. I usually stag 
them, but I could take you to the Jolly 
Bachelors’ ‘Tuesdays any time. Let’s get 
out of this mob—d’you want to?—and 
I'll tell you all about the grand shindigs 
the boys get up.” 

He gave Nellie a cut with the whip 
that sent her off speeding. They contin- 
ued out a street that lapsed, beyond the 
city limits, into a quiet country road, and 
drove for an hour or more, talking gaily, 
until Dodd flanked Nellie back toward 
town through a grass-grown crossroad, 
dark and deeply wooded. He slowed her 
to a walk beneath a clump of oak trees 
that overhung a black pool with the soft 
rush of falling water above. “It’s the mill- 
ace road,” he said, lowering his arm 
from the back of the seat to the mani- 
cure’s shoulder, “but they call it Spoony 
Lane.” 

“I should think they’d call it Loony 
Lane,” replied Miss Ricks dryly. 

“Mebbe they’d ought to,” chuckled 
Dodd. “Don’t you think it’d be more 
sociable with your hat off?” 

“No, I’m quite comfortable with it on. 
But your arm is supererogatory, Mr. Mc- 
Auiey.” 

Supererogatory was rather a large 
order for Dodd. He let his arm remain. 
Nellie had stopped dead in her tracks. 
“She’s well trained,” observed Miss 
Ricks, with a smile that was wasted on 
the darkness. ‘‘I see now what they mean 
by buggy riding with you, Mr. McAuley. 
I suppose this is what the pen pushers’d 
call the psychological moment: will the 
heroine call for help, or get down and 
walk, or run him through the eye with a 
bodkin, or—play up like Irene La 
Tour?” 

Dodd removed his arm with lightning 
rapidity. “Oh, the dickens!” he mut- 
tered, as they drove on. 

“There’s a box of chocolates under the 
cushion, Mr. McAuley. Hadn’t we better 
open them now—that is, if you intend- 
ed—?” Dodd stared sullenly ahead. Miss 
Ricks opened the chocolates and munched 
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them cheerfully until they drew up be- 
fore Miss Brant’s door, where she said 
gravely, “I’m sorry you’ve wasted a per- 
fectly good evening on a citrus fruit like 
me; but I suppose you’d be bound to, 
sooner or later, and now you'll know bet- 
ter next time.” 

“Will I?” flung out Dodd, half eager- 
ly, half defiantly, as he helped her to 
alight. “I was just going to ask could I— 
call round again?” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. McAuley, any 
time. Your nails’ll stand it and I need 
the money in my business.” 

“Oh, not downtown. I mean up here 
at Miss Brant’s—some evening?” 

“Sure, do. I'll be glad to have you. 
And, Mr. McAuley, if you can find some 
nice fellow for Irene, bring him along. 
We'll play pedro and cook up a rabbit. 
Good-night.” 

Dodd waited several days before tak- 
ing advantage of his permission. He 
wanted Miss Ricks to understand that 
she had no “call” on his time. When he 
presented himself, Miss Brant informed 
him that her lodger was canoeing on the 
river with Freddie Zink. Miss Brant 
hadn’t much use for Dodd, so she rubbed 
it in a little. “Miss La Tour and Joe 
Gessaman’s along with ’em,” she said. 
“Mr. Zink was awful disappointed she 
wouldn’t go alone, but she says to him 
how would it look the first time he had 
ever taken her any place. I guess Miss 
Ricks is just as particular as any of them 
stylish pieces in the bong tong, even 
though she was foolish enough to go 
buggy riding with—ahem—a certain 
party—once. Would you wish to leave 
your card, Mr. McAuley? Most of ’em 
do, when they don’t find her in.” 

Dodd was exceeding wroth with Miss 
Ricks. He dropped in the next morning 
to “blow her up” about it; but the only 
satisfaction he got was that Mr. Zink 
had a very classy canoe and she had al- 
ready refused an invitation to the Opera 
House Saturday night because a gentle- 
man friend was running down from Fort 
Wayne to spend Sunday. He retreated as 
far as the door in an angry pout; then 
he strode back, grabbed Miss Ricks’ lit- 
tle celluloid pad off her table, and 
scrawled in it his name under each of 
two evenings in the following week. 





“Lookit here, Miss Flirty,” he cried, 
“those two dates are mine, both of ’em, 
and don’t you forget it!” 

Miss Ricks uplifted her eyebrows and 
requested him to vamp for a very fresh 
young person—but she let the “dates’’ 
stand. 

Dodd got in the game now in earnest: 
tickets to all the shows, bunches of 
scented violets sent down from “‘the city,” 
and Sunday dinner at the Sandy Lake 
hotel. And right into the midst of his 
complacent blue sky of progress, Miss 
Ricks one morning dashed a thunderous 
clap of dismissal. “Mr. McAuley,” she 
said, “I’ve decided I’m not going with 
you to that Orpheus Club recital.” 

“What's up?” glowered Dodd. “Who's 
beating my time now ?” 

“Nobody is beating your time, and | 
haven’t any previous engagement.” 

“Well, you're a cool one!” 

Motioning him into the patrons’ chair, 
the manicure leaned toward him across 
the table, with her chin between her 
palms. “Mr. Dodd McAuley, | think 
you're spending altogether too much 
money foolishly. It’s your money—or 
your father’s—and probably none of my 
business, except to see that you don't 
spill any more of it on me. You’ve been 
out of the high school three years and you 
haven’t done an honest day’s work since 
you graduated. It has come to me—and 
I don’t know as hew is any of your busi- 
ness—that your extravagance has been 
keeping your family beaten down to 
brass tacks and likely enough always 
will. Your sister Alice ought to be enter- 
ing college ; the gossips say your mamma 
hasn’t had a new spring suit since season 
before last ; and the Republicans let your 
father run for city solicitor again just 
out of charity when they wanted a 
younger man. 

“Now, tell me what right a barber- 
shop sport like you’s got sending Parma 
violets to a manicure! If you aint man 
enough to work for your family, you’d 
ought at least to quit trying to turn some 
poor working girl’s head with your fatal 
beauty, and step up to the altar with Ma- 
bel Farquar or some other of them qual- 
ity kids that’s rich enough to support you 
and fool enough to be happy mussing up 
your Faversham hair.” 
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Dodd made no attempt to parry. 
“You're doggone rough on a fellow, kid- 
do. Mebbe you don’t know I’ve had weak 
lungs all my life—they had hard work 
to raise me.” 

Miss Ricks’ derisive laughter fairly 
rocked the neatly burlapped walls of her 
tiny work-shop. “Weak lungs—fiddle- 
sticks! Why, you rowed me around Sandy 
Lake all last Sunday afternoon and 
never started a wheeze. Since I know how 
things are, I’m ashamed to take the 
money for your nails—honest, I am.” 

““Mebbe I haven’t given the old man a 
real plush-covered deal,” reflected Dodd, 
a shade remorsefully. ‘‘But,”—with sud- 
den hauteur—‘“‘what’s that to you?” 

“Nothing, Mr. McAuley. Only—I 
could -never see anyone I like go to the 
dogs without trying to stop ’em.” 

“T s’pose you think I’m a bad lot, 
don’t you, Ricksy ?” 

“Not:nearly so bad as you want peo- 
ple to think you are.” 

Dodd picked up a pair of manicure 
scissors and for some moments clipped 
the air thoughtfully. “Say, Ricksy, what 
could I get for a job now? I’ve tried, but 
there never was anything good.” 

“Why, plenty—nothing very good, be- 
cause you aren’t worth anything good— 
but lots of jobs. You might collect for 
the ‘phone company, or open up a news- 
stand, or mebbe Rubrights’ Clothing’d 
take you on their necktie counter.” 

“Me! On the door-bell route, or sell- 
ing dry goods to rubes!” Dodd clamped 
on his hat indignantly. “Why, the Club 
fellows’d jolly the life out of me!” 

“All right. I’m not your guardeen. 
Forget what I told you and keep your 
eye peeled for some new bisque to haul 
around in your buggy.” 

Dodd strode to the door wrathfully, 
then clicked his thumb on the latch with 
an inspired grin. “All this is just kidding 
talk, aint it—one of them sisterly ser- 
mons? You're on for the concert Wednes- 
day night, aint you?” 

“No, Mr. McAuley, I’m not on your 
books for anything whatsoever—until 
you’ve been working one solid week.” 

This sultry contretemps occurred on 
a Monday morning. Dodd sulked through 
Tuesday, called out of spite on Mabel 
Farquar Wednesday, and on Thursday 
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writhed under the chaff of the hotel lob- 
by crowd as Freddie Zink drove trium- 
phantly by with the manicure. Saturday 
night the name of one D. McAuley was 
entered on the pay-roll of Rubrights’ 
Clothing. 

The first evening after his week was 
up, Dodd presented himself at Miss 
Brant’s with a pink pay slip, a proud 
blush, and a pressing invitation to drive 
out to the Country Club for dinner the 
following Monday night. Miss Ricks’ 
heart gave a modest bound—it was the 
first time his plans had ventured her 
within the precincts of ‘society ;” but she 
shook her head soberly. 

“Mr. McAuley, I’d like to go very 
much. But how do you imagine it would 
strike Freddie White or Mrs. Blanche 
Vining to dine with a girl that does nails 
for a living?” 

Dodd’s fists clenched angrily. “Darn 
em, it’s none of their business. A mem- 
ber’s got a right to take anybody there 
that’s respectable. White wont be out 
anyway ; his crowd has the musical show 
on at the Grand. And if Lady Blanche 
should—why, you don’t know her—I bet 
she’d treat you like a genuine good 
sport!” 

Even manicures have their weak mo- 
ments. “But I’ve nothing to wear,” pro- 
tested Sadie Ricks lamely. 

“Aw, tell that to Sweeny! You can 
dress it all over the Club House set. But 
if you just want to turn me down again, 
now I’ve started in working like you 
said, why—” 

“But I don’t want to turn you down, 
Dodd.” She looked up undecidedly into 
the handsome face that had danced be- 
fore her eyes not a few times during his 
days of probation. “Couldn’t we go some- 
where else ?” 

“No, we couldn’t. Can’t you see 

“Well, then, I'll go—though it’s 
against all the judgment I have.” 

She closed her shop at two on Monday. 
An hour later Dodd drove up to Miss 
Brant’s. It was a good five miles to the 
Country Club. The June air was pleas- 
antly warm and laden with the soft fra- 
grances and gentle stirrings of summer 
life. It looked like a big afternoon. Dodd 
glimpsed across at his companion; and 
she, meeting his glance, shifted her eyes, 
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suddenly conscious that they had been 
lingering perilously near his curly black 
pompadour. They were both sparring for 
a carefully conventional opening, when 
a loud honk sounded from the rear and 
a touring car bulging with golf clubs, 
and tennis rackets, and a half dozen of 
the Jolly Bachelors, grazed by with Looie 
Farquar at the wheel. 

“Just missed ’em, Looie,” cried a voice 
from the tonneau, and the bunch leaned 
out for a laugh at the rubes’ expense. 

“Why, it’s Dodd McAuley—with a 
skirt !” 

“Who is she ?” 

“Oh, you Dodd!” 

“How d’y’do, dearie!’—and they 
were lost in a cloud of dust. 

Dodd cut the mare sharply with his 
whip. Miss Ricks put a quick hand on 
his arm. “Don’t take it out on Nellie. 
Dodd,”—after a drab pause,—‘‘why is it 
the Jolly Bachelors always treat us— 
like they do? Is it because they thought 
I was easy money—and you beat ’em to 
it?” 

“T guess it was that, Ricksy, in the be- 
ginning ; but they’re sore now because I 
don’t hang around any more. I don’t 
care. They can go to grass.” 

“I’m sorry, Dodd, that I—” The little 
wrinkle was pursing up on Miss Ricks’ 
forehead, but she banished it savagely. 
“Oh, pshaw, this is too grand an after- 
noon to let them spoil it! I guess there'll 
be room enough for us all.” 

“Oh, there’ll be room, all right. And 
that bunch’ll run over the links and come 
back to town—or stick around the bar.” 

“T don’t suppose we’ll see them again, 
if we go out on the pond?” 

“Sure not,” Dodd agreed. “And 
mebbe we can find some lilies. Don’t you 
want to go into the ladies’ rooms and tidy 
up a bit?” he asked, as they drew up be- 
fore the Club stables. 

“No,” said Miss Ricks, her quick eye 
detecting Mrs. Blance Vining’s trim gray 
monogrammed machine standing under 
the veranda fporte-cochére, “I’m just 
crazy to get onto the water. Dinner’ll be 
time enough.” 

It was after seven when they returned 
to the landing with a boat full of lilies. 
“Gee,” whispered Dodd, as they hurried 
up the path, “but I bet we’re going to 


, 


talk to that ‘chicken @ /a Maryland!” 

There were less than a score of people 
in the dining room; but Dodd saw that 
Mrs. Vining and a woman friend sat in 
the way to their own pink-shaded table. 
Though the woman friend kept her eyes 
toward her plate when he bowed, the 
social arbiter of the town nodded with a 
smile that included his companion. It 
was the one thing needful to complete 
his return to triumphant spirits. “Didn't 
I tell you!” he cried. “After we're 
through, I'll manage it to introduce you.” 

But Miss Ricks had no social pre- 
sumptions. It was a part of her dearly 
learned code that to be safe, such ad- 
vances must come irom the other side. 
So, over their coffee, she said, ‘“Let’s 
walk down to the landing and watch the 
moon on the water.” 

With a chuckle Dodd went into the 
office for a cigar. He knew there wasn’t 
any moon. It was very still when they 
came out of the club. Only Mrs. Vining’s 
voice sounded faintly from the veranda. 
Their footfalls echoed on the board walk 
until, rounding the windows by the ga- 
rage, they heard the strains of a strenuous 
“rag” and saw the touring-car bunch 
sprawled about the tables in the grill. 

“Must be giving a stag.”” Dodd drew 
a contemptuous puff on his cigar. “Beef- 
steak and beer, and they’re singing flat 
already, except Looie—and he never 
gets stewed.” 

A steep turn in the path distanced the 
celebrators. ‘They sat down on a bench 
made into the forking crotch of a tree 
that overhung the boat-landing. Miss 
Ricks hummed softly a tune of her own 
improvising. Dodd puffed lazily at his 
panetela. His hand crept along the 
bench until it rested against her shoul- 
der; but in a moment his fingers with- 
drew into a fist resolutely clenched on the 
top of the seat. 

“Say,” he began after a pause; “tell 
me, tell me to-night how you came to be 
a manicure, and where you've lived—and 
all. You always said you would—some- 
time.” 

Miss Ricks smiled slightly. ‘No, I 
didn’t say ‘sometime,’ Dodd. I said when 
I thought you were a good enough friend 
of mine to have a right to hear it. When a 
girl is left alone in the world at fifteen, 
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her life history isn’t usually the kind she’d 
spill to the man that buys her an ice 
cream soda. Mine isn’t exactly what Ed- 
die Foy would call ‘a pretty thing,’ and 
it doesn’t always show me up a yard wide ; 
but if you’d like to hear it, 1’ll tell you.” 

Dodd sat uninterrupting through the 
recital of her rise from a cash-girl at four 
dollars a week to a manicure “on her 
own,” and when she had finished he was 
still silent. ‘Well, what’s your verdict— 
guilty?” 

He hung his head. “I was just think- 
ing. For years you’ve been bucking a 
man’s game, while I—why, up to last 
week I wouldn’t have known how to sell 
a dill pickle! I guess I'll lay down in my 
little corner and die. And I was just get- 
ting up my nerve to ask you would you 
be willing to wait awhile till I—” 

“Look, Dodd, aint that a cremo tip or 
a ftash-light ? Somebody’s coming.” 

“Darn it, yes.” 

Miss Ricks started uneasily. “It must 
be late. I’ve been talking so, I— Hadn't 
we better go back ?” 

“We can’t. There isn’t any way.” He 
listened grimly. “It’s Looie’s bunch. 
They’re singing—and they’ve got their 
kidding clothes on.” 

“Maybe they wont cume to the dock.” 

But the music sounded nearer, then sud- 
denly stopped. Looie was arguing with 
Freddie White, Jr. ‘Come on back, kid, 
you can sing just as well on the shore.” 

“Make him come back, Looie. He’s 
half shot now. He’ll fall in.” 

Freddie lurched good-naturedly ahead. 
“Tha’s it, I wanna go out an’ spoon with 
the fishes.” 

Looie caught up, with a persuading 
hand. ‘‘Look here, Freddie, no one’s going 
to divvy up clothes with you to-night, if 
you fall in. You can come out and spoon 
with your fishes some other time.” As he 
whirled Freddie back toward the bunch, 
he whistled softly to himself. “Hello, 
what’s this! It looks as if somebody’d 
been trolling these grounds already. Give 
us your bug there, kid.” He flashed the 
light a moment into the bower of leaves. 
“Well, what do you know about—McAu- 
ley! What are you doing around here, 
Dodd, with one of your flirts ?” 

In the stillness the term rang out 
doubly offensive. Dodd sprang up. 
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“Who was it? Who was it said that?” 
he cried. 

Looie bent over him, sneering. ‘Me, 
Venus, just me. Put that in your pipe— 
and go back to your skirt.” 

Dodd’s answer was a blow that caught 
him across the mouth. Looie staggered an 
instant in surprise ; then shot out with his 
left—and Dodd was too beside himself to 
guard. 

“Give ’em room.” 

“Call him off!” 

“Cut it, fellows!” 

With half frightened exclamations the 
Bachelors jostled back against each other 
in the dark. But Looie and Dodd weren't 
fighting for the picture privileges. Again 
and again they rushed at each other with 
wild, aimless blows that swung empty on 
the night. Enraged at this futility, they 
met at last in a desperate clinch. The 
bunch closed in upon Dodd sinking slow- 
ly to the ground with Farquar’s knee on 
his chest. 

“You—you haven’t put him to sleep?” 
faltered Freddie. 

“No,” Looie panted, “I guess he’s just 
groggy. If he wants some more, let him 
get up and I’ll give it to him.” 

As Farquar’s knee released him, Dodd 
got up dazedly, tearing at his collar. 
“Come on,” he cried, ‘come on again—”’ 
His hand, groping dizzily for support, 
rested suddenly against Miss Ricks’ 
shoulder. She stepped in front of him, 
looking up steadily into Looie Farquar’s 
face. 

“Mr. Farquar,” she said, “I guess 
you’ve given Dodd the count—if it’s any 
satisfaction to you to know that you’ve 
beaten up a man who’s out of your class. 
We've had enough. We’re going now to 
leave the field to you and—whatever story 
you’re cads enough to frame up. But first 
I just want to tell you what I think of 
you and your friends: 

“T’ve lived in a good many places in my 
young life—mostly cities, thank God— 
and I’ve known a good many men, most 
of them decent, maybe a few that weren’t 
any decenter than they ought to be; but 
they at least had the courage of their 
vices. You are a regular small-town 
crowd and about as small a crowd as I 
ever saw. 

“You're the sort of fellows that'll go to 
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church with your mammas on Sunday 
morning and then come downtown in the 
afternoon and get behind Charley’s awn- 
ing and call out such remarks that a girl 
who thinks anything of herself daren’t 
pass on that side of the street. You’ve got 
a sister, Looie Farquar, and so have some 
of the rest of you—and yet you'll toss an- 
other girl’s name about like a dirty card 
in a poker deck. And after you've talked 
her reputation away in public, you’ll come 
around and try to steal it in private. 

“Don’t imagine I think I’m frighten- 
ing you into silence. It’s just something 
I’ve had on my mind and I’m getting it 
off. In the morning you'll hunt up the 
committee and tell them you caught Dodd 
McAuley on the club grounds with a 
woman like—what you said I was. And 
you'll say that when you remonstrated 
with him for bringing such a person 
there, he attacked you viciously, and— 
don’t forget a righteous shrug of your 
shoulders—what could you do but de- 
fend yourself ? 

“And then, when the committee has 
had Dodd up on the carpet and expelled 
him, you'll make him either a hound or 
a hero—and it’s straight to the devil for 
his. 

“And what about me—the woman in 
the case ? I'll come down town to-morrow 
with a frozen smile, and open up my shop 
and stick it out a few days till it’s brought 
home to me that the only kind of trade 
I’m getting is a kind I can’t afford to 
handle. Then some night I’ll cry myself 
to sleep—if I’m fool enough—and pack 
up my duds and slink away on the morn- 
ing local. Oh, the laugh’s on me, all right. 
I thought I was wise to taking care of 
myself, but I guess it only ends one way 
for us Irene La Tours.” 

As she stopped there was a moment of 
absolute silence; then a quiet voice cut 
in crisply: “But I fancy that’s not the 
way it’s going to end this time,” and Mrs. 
Vining stepped into the group. “You'll 
excuse me, wont you, but I heard your 
singing and I thought I’d come down.” 
The only response that greeted her was 
the soft crunching of gravel underfoot. 
The members of the stag were “melting.” 
But the Lady Blanche spread her arms 
ingenuously across the path. “Just a mo- 
ment,” she said. “I want to be sure who’s 








who in this chivalrous little company.” 
And as she stepped aside to let him pass, 
each knew her shrewd eyes had penetrated 
the thin disguise of the dark. 

Louis Farquar was last. He laid a 
pleading hand on her arm. “I’m awfully 
sorry this happened, Mrs. Vining. I for- 
got myself. Maybe I spoke quicker than 
I ought ; but you—you wont say anything 
about it, will you? You wouldn’t have any 
right unless you'd heard everything. We’d 
better all keep it under out hats for Miss 
Ricks’ sake.” 

“T don’t know whether we had or not, 
Louis ; but if we do, it wont be any more 
for Miss Ricks’ sake than for somebody 
else’s mother’s.” She shook him off with- 
out a promise and went over to where the 
manicure was dabbling a cut in Dodd’s 
cheek. “Why, Dodd,” she said, “you’re 
trembling all over. Come, we must get 
you away from the damp shore here.” 

“It’s a rotten mess, Mrs. V.—but I 
wouldn’t care, if I’d only got to him.” He 
held himseif very straight before her; 
but his voice broke, for under cover of the 
dark Sadie Ricks had caught one of his 
bruised hands and carried it to her lips. 
“I—I’m afraid I’m not very fit to be 
seen with a lady just now. I wonder, 
would it be too much to ask of you to— 
to take my friend under your protection ?” 

“Why, bless you, no! We’re all going 
home in my machine.” She turned to the 
manicure. ‘Miss Ricks, if you will, I’d 
like to shake on that punch you handed 
those young rowdies. They’ve thick skins, 
but I think you got under.” 

She held out her hand and Miss Ricks 
shook it as she had seldom shaken a wom- 
an’s. “Mrs. Vining,” she said, “I—you 
are very kind, though I think we’d better 
go back as we came. Dodd can wrap up in 
a robe. If there’s going to be any unpleas- 
antness we’d only be involving you in it.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed the Lady 
Blanche. “You’re coming in my tonneau 
—with the hood up. And if there’s going 
to be any unpleasantness, I wouldn’t miss 
it for anything.” She put an arm around 
Miss Ricks’ shoulder and drew the mani- 
cure to her. ‘Dearie,’ she whispered, 
“T’m something of a sport myself and I’m 
seeing this thing through with a bet 
against the field on the girl that’s made a 
man of Dodd McAuley.” 
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running in big, thick 
veins; ugly, stubborn, and 
grim. Hard rock lives with the sin- 
ister life which is bestowed upon it by 
Infinity. You can pierce it with sharp 
steel and break it with dynamite, but you 
can’t kill it. It is smashed; at the same 
time it lives, ready to strike back. There 
are men like that. Especially those men 
who work in hard rock. 


Big is the word most expressive of the 
man. He was something more than broad 
and tall. His body was of a supine big- 
ness and his head small, but you marked 
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littleness of his eyes, his jutting 
nose, his whole bulk, suggested 
a determined striving of Nature ade- 
quately to express a certain type of man. 

He wore jumper and pants of worn, 
faded khaki and a blue flannel shirt. He 
was partly bald, with a few lank locks of 
tow-like hair, and a narrow, abrupt fore- 
head. A man draws character from his 
work, they say ; this man possessed a calm 
structural dignity, and he looked hard 
and unscrutable as living rock. In purple, 
he would have somewhat resembled the 
burly Roman, Domitian. 

“‘Where’s the boss?” he asked. 
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It was in the little acqueduct office at 
Eighteen-Mile Siding. They call it that 
because it is eighteen miles by jerkwater 
railroad from Mojave, California. Dry 
Lake and the Mojave Desert lie despair- 
ingly between, which means north. At 
the question, a young man in spectacles 
who had passed a civil service examina- 
tion came up to the counter. 

“T am the division engineer.” 

sending over, the big man looked at 
him. ‘Do they care if you sing here?” 

“T don’t mind.” 

The big man grinned. “All right, kid ; 
give us a song.” 

Glancing up, the young fellow smiled 
faintly. ‘‘You interest me.” 

“Say, did you ever hear tell of a tunnel 
stiff by the name of Blackie Kenny?” 

The engineer shook his head. ‘Why ?” 

“Oh—nothing. I wanna job.” 

“Nothing doing. We’re cutting force 
all along the line. New orders. My 
division is shot to pieces. What are you, 
anyway ?” 

“A hard rock man, kid.” 

A glance at his face told the engineer 
as much. It revealed lean features almost 
corpse-like in pallor, that deathly parch- 
ment hue which stamps all workers in 
tunnels and drifts. 

“T see—a hard rock man. See that 
chuck-wagon? It’s going up to the Hill. 
Jobs are scarce to-day. You would better 
try the Hill first. It’s a two-tunnel camp. 
Where’s your gear?” 

The big man grinned, patting his pock- 
ets, one by one. “My trunk’s at the Wal- 
dorf. But say, if ye ever run into a guy 
by the name of Blackie Kenny, tell him 
where I am, will ye—old kid?” 

At four o’clock the chuck-wagon 
reached the mountain. On the far hill a 
cluster of white dots located the tents of 
a cement camp. Across the southern flank 
slanted a long white cicatrice where the 
open-work of the big ditch slid in grad- 
ual descent to the plain. Three miles 
around the crest brought them in view 
of the tunnel camp—rambling yellow 
frame buildings which, naked and bare 
under the sun, looked like little unpainted 
boxes. 

“How many tunnels?” asked the big 
man. 

“Two; South and North Thirty-five.” 


With a drooping whip-lash the teamster 
indicated that the portals were on either 
side of the mountain. A small group of 
men could be seen standing near the black 
hole of the nearest portal. 

Three muck-cars loaded with human 
freight tailed out behind a little motor- 
engine. 

“Fire in the heading,’ 
cry. 

Boom. 

“The day shot,” muttered the big man 
on the wagon seat. 

Boom. 

The hills shook. 

“Two—” 

The chuck-wagon swung around a 
curve in the road. 

Others also counted the shots. In the 
deathly quiet that fell with the last, the 
fourteenth, two big men slowly mounted 
the rocky path which twisted and chipped 
its way up the steep wall of the canyon. 
A stiff climb brought them to the road, 
which, swinging around a curve, led to the 
little yellow commissary shack, and, be- 
yond that, to the long, low-built structure 
hereafter known as the cook-house. 

“Look who’s waiting for us, Blackie.” 

The chuck-wagon stood in the middle 
of the road. The big man on the seat con- 
tentedly watched the teamster unload his 
freight. 

The man addressed as ‘‘Blackie’”’ gave 
a short laugh. 

“Gunner Gallegher!” exclaimed his 
companion. 

At that the big man on the wagon-seat 
glanced up and saw them. 

“No hurry,” said Blackie. He paused 
to relight his cigarette butt. “Hello, Gun- 
ner,” he said, looking up. 

The other grinned down at them. 
““Ves,”’ he chuckled, “it’s the Gunner.” 
He leapt down into their path. “Why, 
hello, Burnsy, old Burns!” was his greet- 
ing to the other man. “Still at yer old 


? 


came the faint 





graft—timbering ?” 
“What of it?’ bellowed Burns, 
touched. 


“Don’t worry,” grinned the Gunner. 
“T aint gonna bother you. My business is 
with yer little friend, there. Blackie, lad, 
I been a-looking for you. How’s tricks?” 

“Pretty good,” said Kenny. “I’m day 
shifter over in South Thirty-five.” 














“What's the pay?” 

“Four bucks and cakes.” 

To the initiate the foregoing meant 
that Blackie Kenny was day foreman in 
the tunnel known as South Thirty-Five 
and that his wages were four dollars a day 
and board. 

“Jobs is scarce,’ observed the Gunner. 

“Maybe you 
rm would like to try 
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“No hurry,” he said, puffing. “I been 
looking for you to show up these last two 
weeks. There’s a nice bit of ground back 
of the bunk house. Let’s go up there.” 
And, as they filed up the narrow walk, 
he added: “Just get in?” 

“’Bout an hour ago. Made a short 
stake in the open-work at Grand Junc- 
tion. Gimme a smoke, Blackie.” 

“Tt’s a long kip,” said Blackie, his to- 
bacco and cigarette papers changing 
hands. ‘“‘How were them Colorado and 
Utah shacks ?” 

Shack: a freight brakeman. 





Then, as if drawing on his last bit of reserve energy, he made 


a snarling rush, slugging out with both fists. 


row?” broke in Burns. 
“Aw—nothing,” grinned the Gunner 
sheepishly. ‘‘Me and him’s got some un- 
finished business. That’s all. Less than 
two months ago, up in Shoshone Gap, 
Blackie took me to the worst licking I 
ever had in my life. He beat me and beat 
me good; he beat me outta bunk and 
bindle and job. That’s the hard rock 
game. Winner take all. Eh, Blackie?” 
Kenny let his shoulders droop. He 
cupped a match in his brown palms. 





The Gunner smiled grimly. “Ye said 
something, lad. They work in pairs. I lost 
my Colt and six bucks.” 

The Gunner’s reply made Kenny 
whistle softly and Burns smile. They 
knew the Gunner was no man to throw 
away a weapon and pay railroad fare ex- 
cept for one thing: Two brakemen who 
never again would hunt in pairs. 

“Pretty good camp?” asked the Gun- 
ner presently. 

“Fair enough,” answered Blackie, 
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puffing. “The chuck’s better since the 
food war.” 

The Hill Camp, by the way, was one 
of a forty-link chain of hard rock camps 
maintained by the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
Commission which at that time sought 
to pipe drinking water from Owen’s 
Lake two hundred and forty odd miles 
by tunnel and ditch through more than 
one hundred and eighty miles of the 
Tehachepi Mountains and the remaining 
heel of the Mojave Desert—and at last 
succeeded—by the grace of God, civil 
service, and General O’Tosh. No doubt 
you have read of the labor war, the food 
rebellion in the hard rock camps, the 
municipal graft, and the militia victories. 
‘The newspapers were full of the whole 
muck and tatter. 

Five minutes later, stripped to the 
waist. Blackie Kenny and the Gunner 
were standing facing one another in a 
ring of shouting men. 

Plenty of daylight lingered; the pur- 
ple mountain leaned against a vermilion 
sky; and in the blue, an immense height 
above, lolled an eagle, lazy of wing, in 
lordly indolence. 

The crowd was typical—tall, barbaric- 
looking men. Some of them had a trucu- 
lent look, but most were of a daring, open 
manner, careless of speech and gay at 
heart. Many made the porch of the bunk 
house a bleacher. In the background there 
were piles of tin cans and broken beer 
bottles, while flies swarmed against the 
slatternly screens and doors. Neither bel- 
ligerent lacked support. 

“That’s Gunner Gallegher.” 

“Go in, Blackie.” 

“He’s after yer job and bindle.” 

“Blackie’s beat him twice.” 

“T saw the Shoshone scrap.” 

“They fought two hours.” 

“Aye, but the Gunner got him in Gal- 
vez.” 

“Yes, and again in the S. P. open- 
work in Sonora.” 

The two men were well matched. 
Blackie Kenny was a stocky Virginian 
wastrel, the one rotten branch on a goodly 
family tree. He was a big, stark man with 
straggly black hair, eyes packed away 
under black brows, and a great clean- 
shaven jaw that looked sullen as death. 
Every feature spelt alert daring and great 


hardihood. He looked like a man who 
had lived to the tune of thirty breaths a 
minute. 

“Time—” bellowed the crowd. 

Kenny and the Gunner sparred warily. 
They moved with short, springy steps. 
The Gunner bulked biggest, deep of 
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“Go on with ye,” urged the buried man. 


chest, with shoulders like broad ledges of 
rock. Kenny was more lithe, more wiry. 
A slight advantage in weight went to the 
Gunner. He grinned, always advancing. 
There was a sheer, bovine vigor about 
the rugged curves of his naked neck and 
torso. Kenny, pacing lightly to left and 
right, showed pretty footwork, bared 
teeth, and a high, rangy guard. He 
knew the Gunner played for the jaw. 

They moved with the quiet ease of 
two big cats; and the Gunner, with his 
grin, looked like a tiger with a simper. 
He carried his left well out, in a sort of 
crouching guard, his body balanced war- 
ily, his head covered with a hairy forearm 
and shoulder. 

“Time—” roared the men. 

“No hurry,” muttered Kenny, and 
snapped in a light lead. It was a flashing 
dart of palm and wrist, and the Gunner’s 
nose spouted redly as he recovered with 
a snarling rush and a shower of sledge- 
hammer blows. 























First blood set the crowd to yelling. 

Kenny ducked gamely. He had all he 
could do to save his head. There was no 
evading that avalanche of big-bodied 
bone and muscle. The Gunner’s long 
game was give and take; Kenny’s to hit 
and get away. A savage swing beat down 
his guard; he dived in for a hanging 
clinch ; and his jaw came home on a side- 


fe 


long uppercut which started at the Gun- 
ner’s hip—the big fist moving less than 
six inches and the shoulder nine. 

It was a terrific bunt. Kenny found 
himself on his knees watching a gay 
fanfare of lightning crazily filming his 
brain. Blood trickled from his nose and 
ears. He saw the Gunner dragging him- 
self on all fours out of the hurly burly 
of the yelling mob. The body-English of 
the blow had sent him headlong over his 
prostrate foe, And somebody had kicked 
him in the temple as he fell. Kenny 
thought of Burns, the timberman. 

The two men went at it again 
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“Go in, Kenny.” 

“Kill him, Gunner.” 

“Blackie, lad, where are ye?” 

“No hurry,” muttered Kenny in a 
suffocated voice, springing away from a 
bear-like hug. In the wrestling the Gun- 
ner showed the harder and stronger man. 
Twice he beat Kenny to his knees, using 
sheer weight and elbow. But with each 


The slender band of men who remained cast 
furtive glances at the hissing rock. 


fall Kenny seemed to gain new wind and 
heart. 

He fell in and out of his old snapshot 
form. He fought with his head and feet 
as well as with his hands. Up to now he 
had given way and been clubbed down. 
The Gunner still rushed him wildly. 
Kenny danced away. He gave his adver- 
sary respect, withal, cutting and slashing 
at long range. He was ripping the Gun- 
ner’s face to ribbons. His jabs bored into 
the Gunner’s face and neck, and his short 
arm jolts thudded and crashed on bare 
ribs and bleeding skin. 

At last the Gunner halted, blinded, 
gasping. That which had been nose, eyes, 
and mouth, now looked only like a black 
sponge soaked in blood. He spat, and a 
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tooth lay on the ground. Kenny danced 
maddeningly. The Gunner stood still, 
glowering like a stricken bull ; his breath 
came in great sobs; bit by bit, he was 
being worn down to the quick by his 
light-footed and sharp-hitting antago- 
nist. 

Then, as if drawing on his last bit of 
reserve energy, he made a snarling rush, 
slugging out with both fists. For a second 
Kenny was overborne. He broke back, 
giving ground, hitting wildly ; they stood 
a little apart. Kenny felt by the touch and 
go of it that he was the stronger. He 
marked the Gunner’s drooping shoulders, 
his loose arms, his scbbing breath. The 
Gunner looked all in. 

“Finish him—” was the shout. ““Now’s 
yer time!” 

Kenny was the lighter man. It was 
clear that the Gunner would be whipped. 
Hence the interest. Man and man, and 
the chances are in favor of the smaller. 
A cat has the better of it with a hound. 
Davids are always licking Goliaths. 

So Kenny sprang in. The Gunner met 
his rush with a feeble right swing. Ken- 
ny side-stepped and threw up his guard 
to save his jaw. He realized his mistake 
too late. It was pretty work. The Gunner’s 
right swing was a feint ; he sank it swift- 
ly, following through with a catlike shift, 
and his left shot in under Kenny’s guard 
like a flash. It struck directly over the 
heart—a two hundred and ten pound jolt. 
Kenny doubled in a tortured knot, 
straightened, and, amid a deathly quiet, 
the Gunner stepped in to finish him. 

A burly figure barred his way. 

It all happened in a tick of the clock. 
The newcomer held up his hand. He was 
a powerful, wide girthed fellow, with a 
heavy, brutal face and scowling brow, 
which, as his grin faded, matched a hard- 
set mouth. A respectful commotion rose 
at his back. 

“What’s the matter with you boys?” he 
growled. 

Kenny reeled weakly at his elbow. 

“Get out of my way!” roared the Gun- 
ner. 

The other laughed in his face. He 
spoke with authority. 

“Wait a minute, there. What d’ye wan- 
na do—kill the man?” 

The Gunner breathed in once, hard. 


Once more Blackie Kenny staggered out. 

“Come on, Gunner,” he begged. “I’m 
not done yet—” 

The newcomer shouldered him off. 
“There wont be any more scrapping to- 
night,” he said, as if that settled it. 

A low murmur bespoke the displeasure 
of the crowd. 

As for the Gunner, he drew a hissing 
breath and batted an eye at Kenny—and 
a strange thing happened. Both men 
turned and made for the other man, their 
arms swinging loose, murderously—only 
to meet a loud laugh. At the sound Kenny 
shook himself dazedly. 

“Why,”’-—catching the Gunner’s arm 
—“if it aint little Jeff Call, the Walker!” 

“You’re a fine rock foreman, you are!” 
sneered the walking-boss. ‘“Who’s gon- 
na hole South Thirty-five to-morrow if 
you get put out?” 

The question had at once the physical 
effect of oil and a barb. There was a low 
murmur of assent from the crowd. Kenny 
winced. 

“What are you butting in for?” 

The walking-boss met the parry with a 
curse. 

“What am I butting in for? Well, you 
can bet your life I wasn’t worrying about 
your hide! I’ll tell you why—I aint tak- 
ing any chances. If South Thirty-five’s 
holed to-morrow it means a two thousand 
dollar bonus for the camp. Aint that what 
we been working for night and day for 
the last month ?” 

The crowd was impressed. ‘“That’s 
so,” muttered a few. The walking-boss 
saw his advantage and pursued it. 

“Listen, boys. See if I aint right! 
South Thirty-five is in thirteen hundred 
and four foot. The engineers told me this 
morning that the work in North Thirty- 
five—on the other side—was only twen- 
ty-six foot away. Our grade and theirs is 
the like. I stopped the work on that 
side instanter. The day shot broke an even 
nine foot. I figure on the night shot doing 
the same. With a little luck, Kenny will 
hole her to-morrow and grab the bonus!” 

Kenny smiled a wan smile. 

“T’ll hole her all right,” he said, 
proudly. 

Instantly the walking-boss clinched 
his argument. 

“Then what’s the use of taking any 











chances? Kenny knows the Old Gal like 
a book. If he gets licked to-day the Gun- 
ner gets his job. He may be a good man 
—I know he is—but how about our bon- 
us? If they want to fight it out, let them 
wait till the shift goes off to-morrow 
afternoon. It’s all the same to me then. 
What I’m thinking about is the bonus. I 
need the money. The Gunner can take a 
machine with Kenny if he likes and share 
with the rest. What d’ye say?” 

The crowd was with him to a man. 

“Fair enough,” said Kenny, and the 
Gunner gave a short nod. “But say, Jeff 
Call, since you’re such a good one at fix- 
ing things, maybe you’d like to try out 
a little of the same?” 

“Yes,” added the Gunner, looking sly. 
“Winner take all—job, bindle and 
bunk ?” 

Some of the men laughed. The walk- 
ing-boss gave a surprised curse, then 
scowled thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know, boys. I’ll have to see. 
You and the Gunner better go and have 
a wash before supper. I like your nerve. 
But I'll remember you, Blackie. I aint 
had a good scrap since that set-to with 
Red Cobleigh up on the North Bank— 
nearly two years ago. I’ll see.” 

“No hurry,” said Kenny, twisting a 
cigarette. ‘“‘No hurry, Jeff.” 

As for the Gunner, he merely inspected 
his swollen knuckles. It was character- 
istic of the man that he look ahead—be- 
yond the struggle of the morrow. A walk- 
ing-boss drew two hundred dollars a 
month and a five room cottage. Later, 
over the muddy shallows of a wash-pan, 
on the bunk house porch, he broke into a 
hoarse carol: 


Red-head, red-head, 
Gingerbread head, 
Cute little clown, 
I got a girl, 
Purty as pearl, 
Way, way back, 
In Old Denver Town! 


Late that night the shift struck springs 
in the heading, so when Kenny and the 
day shift came on the next morning the 
delayed shot was just being “pulled.” 
The detonations cracked forth from the 
portal with a certain deliberation, as from 
the mouth of a big gun. The men of the 
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night shift looked haggard and wan from 
their long vigil at the machines. 

Kenny saw that the air-pumps were 
set to work, then entered the tunnel. The 
Gunner followed him without a word. 
Each carried a flaring stub of candle. 
Halfway in, creeping foot-high along 
the narrow track, an acrid yellow smoke 
met them. Some call it the ghost of the 
blast. They pressed on, coughing as this 
sub-floor of gas and smoke grew thick, 
wall-like, reducing the yellow flame of the 
candles to mere spots in the murk. 

In the heading, however, they found 
the air clean and sweet, made so by the 
suck and drive of the two great tin air- 
pipes which hung against the left wall of 
the big drift. It sounded like a giant 
coughing and gagging. 

A huge pile of broken stone, the prod- 
uct of the shot, confronted them, and 
back of it, gleaming, sheer, blank, rose 
the clean white breast of living rock. The 
hard rock men crouched on the towering 
pile, inspecting the grim work of steel, 
giant powder, and flame. 

“Fine white muck,” said Kenny, sift- 
ing some. “As clean and dry as wisp. No 
more water, glory be!” 

Then the men came in. Kenny told 
them that a scant nine feet of white lime- 
stone lay between them and a two thou- 
sand dollar bonus. He drove the shovelers 
at the big pile of broken rock. They 
caught something of his virile impatience. 
By and by, car after car of muck shot out 
to the dump. Even the Gunner conde- 
scended to put a hand to a shovel and 
speedily cleared a place against the breast 
of rock to set his big air-drill. Then a 
muck car loaded with sharp steel drills 
rolled into the heading. The nipper boy 
set them in the rack and presently the 
narrow drift was filled with the brazen 
song and scream of steel biting into hard 
rock. 

Candles stuck in broken ledges of the 
drift threw an unearthly yellow glare 
over all. 

The drills were changed every three 
minutes. Within two hours the muck 
pile was a slender heap. Kenny stood at 
the naked backs of his men contentedly 
drinking in the din. The Gunner worked 
like a demon. He arrayed himself with 
steel and air which screamed and hissed 
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and sang against the ugly face of the 
stubborn rock. Kenny patted his stream- 
ing shoulder approvingly. The Gunner 
was setting a terrific pace for the rest of 
the men. 

“Don’t wear yourself out, Gunner,” 
advised Kenny, with a grin. “Remember 
you got a little unfinished business for 
this afternoon.” 

“I’m remembering,” returned the Gun- 
ner grimly. “I wont forget, lad. I'll be 
there with bells on.” There was a keen, 
half-cruel look about his tight lips and 
impatient eyes. 

At three o’clock the round was set down 
and loaded. It consisted of fourteen holes 


Kenny seemed to grin 
at them, and the gro- 
tesque effect was 
heightened bya 
twisted stub of candle jeuntily cocked in the 
corner of his mouth like a cherished perfecto. 


loaded with about three or four hundred 
pounds of dynamite. Each hole was 
capped with primer and fuse. Ten of the 
holes were three inches in diameter and 
eight feet deep. The four remaining 
holes were four inches in diameter and 
six feet deep. These last four were bored 
diagonally into the rock about two feet 
above ground. They required almost as 
heavy a load as the rest of the holes com- 
bined; they were called “the lifters.” 
The fuses of these loads were cut and 
timed so as to fire last, that each great 
shot might have a separate opportunity 
to heave up through its quarter, rending 
and tearing all. As the Gunner had said: 


“Them are the babies to smash rock!” 
The “lifter” smashes white limestone 
into small fine pieces. So would it smash 
a man. 
The men stood back a little as Kenny 
and the Gunner made ready to fire the 
round. Black lengths of fuse dangled 













over the white face of the rock like the 
tenacles of a huge devil fish. The four 
top-holes were fired first; they ranged 
over the top of the rock, about a foot 
from the roof. The first fuse, which was 
about nine inches long, spat a wicked 
stream of fire over the Gunner’s candle. 

Instantly a curious commotion appeared 
among the men. They began a hoarse cry: 
“Fire in the heading!” It passed quick- 
ly from mouth to mouth, and echoed out 
and through the far, glimmering portal. 

“Fire in the heading !” 

Each inch of fuse represented sixty 
seconds of time. When Kenny and the 
Gunner set fire to the six breast holes 
which lay across the middle of the rock, 
the first fuse in the top-hole measured less 
than six inches and spat like an angry 
snake. The “lifters” were fired last. Can- 
dle in hand, Kenny drove his men toward 
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the motionless motor-engine which waited 
near the heading to carry them to safety. 
The Gunner walked at his side. 

“Well, Gunner,” said Kenny, “if 
nothing happens, I’ll be ready for you in 
a few minutes.” 

The Gunner only grinned, baring his 
teeth. 

The men clumsily piled into the depths 
of the three emp.y muck-cars coupled 
to the motor-engine. Kenny and the Gun- 
ner clung to the sides of the fourth car, 
which was half-filled with broken rock 
and dull steel. 

“All aboard!” Kenny sang out. He 
looked back into the sparkling breast of 
rock. The sight never failed to interest 
and awe him ; had he the words he would 
have called it the Drift o’ Death. 

The motor-engine started with a jerk. 
“Here we go,” chuckled the Gunner 
across the pit of the muck-car. “Lad, I got 
a‘hunch that it’s my innings—” 

He never finished the sentence. The 
loaded muck-car reeled under them and 
gave a sickening lurch. Kenny sprang 
backwards to see the car heel and crash 
into the ditch on the Gunner’s side. The 


Gunner himself disappeared. The motor- 
engine leapt ahead carrying three cars 
and a snapped coupling. It stopped with- 
in three lengths and some of the men 
came running back. 

It all happened in a breath. The Gun- 
ner cried out suffocatediy. 


7? 


“Fire in the heading! 
the other men. 

A small bend of Mexican shovelers left 
the cars and ran helter skelter for the 
portal. 

“How are you fixed, Gunner?” cried 
Kenny. 

The buried man’s voice came thickly. 
“Fine, lad. I got a muck-car resting cosy 
on my chest. The water here in the ditch 
is grand and cool. Ye better go now while 
ye can—”’ 

For answer Kenny sprang into the 
ditch and tugged at the high side of the 
overturned muck-car with a futile, frantic 
grip. His torso muscles leashed and 


rang a cry from 
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creaked under the unequal strain. He 
stood back, gasping. 

“Fire in the heading !” 

The cry rang back from the narrow 
walls. A few of the men cast a single 
glance at the blazing fuses in the heading 
and ran out. The motorman of the motor- 
engine asked Kenny for orders. 

“No hurry,” said Kenny. “At that, I 
guess we aint got time to unload this 
muck-car.” 

The slen- 
der band of 
men who re- 
mained cast 
furtive looks 
at the hissing 
rock. A few 
whimpered for 
Kenny to come 
on. He shook 
them off. 

“Go on with 
you,” urged 
the buried 
man. ‘There 


aint no use sticking around. The old 
Gal will be twisting her tail in a minute 
and kick ye all out along with me!” 

The Old Gal is the hard rock man’s pet 
name for the fearful face of the rock. 

“Blackie, lad,” the voice went on. “I’m 
dead sorry I can’t be with you for that 
little business of ours. If there’s a bit 
of this old muck left when you come back, 
put it in a little box and send it to that 
red-headed gal o’ mine back in Denver, 
will ye? Tell her it’s me monument—” 

“Fire in the heading!” shrilled the re- 
lentless cry. 

The men shrank back a little, and left 
Kenny alone. Nothing seemed to move 
him. 

“No hurry,” he muttered. He glanced 
at a piece of iron rod in his right hand. 
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It was two feet long and spoon-shaped 
at one end. It was a miner’s spoon. 

“Come on, Blackie!” begged the men. 
“It wont do any good to stand here. Look 
at the burning drift!” 

Kenny trimmed a stub of candle with 
his knife. 

“Fire in the heading !” 

The cry fell to a piteous screech. ‘Go 
on, then!” Kenny roared of a sudden. 
“I’m not going—” 

“Fire in the heading !” 

The men drew back. 

“I’m gonna stay and pull that load !” 

“Aw, Blackie,” growled the man under 
the muck-car. 

“Fire in the heading 

Kenny turned and ran back into the 
sparking breast while the motor-engine 
roared out toward the glimmering por- 
tal. A deathly quiet fell in the narrow 
drift. The dark was like doom. It was ac- 
centuated rather than disturbed by that 
ominous hiss and flash. Kenny and the 
Gunner were alone with—“Fire in the 
heading !” 

At the portal the men of the day-shift 
waited in characteristic attitudes. Many 
cursed. They named the powder and 
rock horribly. Others rolled cigarettes. 
The Mexicans shrilled prayers for the 
dying until Burns, the timber boss, made 
out a few words of the gibberish and be- 
gan a fusillade of sharp rock. 

“Aint ye a fine bunch of grave dig- 
gers!” he roared “Get outta here!” 

Some of the men jumped up and ran 
toward camp screaming the news along 
path and road. 

“Fire in the heading!’ moaned the 
siren on the hill. 

“He can’t make it,” muttered Burns. 
“He’s got less than four minutes to pull 
the whole load. There aint a chance that 
he’ll get down to them bloody lifters. 
One of them will fire the whole round. 
Not a chance—”’ 

Then, suddenly, there came a roar 
close at hand. 

“One—” counted the men, mechanic- 
ally. 


1? 





Kenny’s first act on entering the drift 
had been to reach for a sputtering length 
of fuse which dangled from the top-hole 
at the left. This fuse had been fired first. 


He pulled lightly. A shower of fine sand 
and a yellow stick of giant powder slid 
into his hand. He gnashed at the spark 
in the fuse with his knife. It flamed with- 
in three inches and a half from the 
primer. 

Three and one-half minutes of life! 

Kenny worked swiftly, with knife and 
hand guttering fuse and primer. For light 
he clenched the four-inch stub of candle 
between his strong white teeth. When 
he reached the four breast holes the first 
fuse read like a ticker. 

One minute and thirty seconds! 

Kenny began to curse the living rock. 
And each red eye of the rugged face 
seemed to twinkle back with infinite 
mirth. It winked at him in a huge grin. 
Kenny whimpered as he stabbed at the 
terrible eyes. Great rivulets of sweat 
ran down his cheeks. He could feel the 
hot stream dripping on his breast, welling 
under his armpits. 

His curses broke out afresh. He per- 
sonified everything. He had a profane 
name for the Rock, for the Powder, for 
the Gunner, for the men who waited at 
the portal. The very rock seemed pos- 
sessed. It clutched and clung to the imp 
of death in its vitals like a mother to her 
child. When a primer and fuse came 
readily to his hand he cursed it endear- 
ingly; and when it evaded him almost 
cunningly, he bellowed like an angry 
bull. 

Mechanically, his motions were per- 
fect. There was no faltering, no trick 
of the hand or the eye wasted, and no 
wavering of heart. He appeared to array 
himself against the grim beast of the 
rock with superb effrontery. He laughed 
and cursed and sang at inte: vals. 

Then the first primer! Less than inch 
of fuse lay between his knife and the 
primer. He chuckled. Less than sixty 
seconds to Death! He tore at the second 
lifter-hole, and the fuse, brittle and rot- 
ten with the flying spark, came away in 
his scorched and bleeding hands. 

For an awful jiffy of terror he was 
minded to tear at the stubborn rock with 
his bare hands. He dug furiously in the 
lifter-hole, reaching for the hidden 
primer with the miner’s spoon. He nicked 
the spark without a glance. There was 
no time. The third lifter rose easily. 
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Kenny laughed. His knife touched the 
brass primer on one side and the spark 
on the other. Less than fifteen ticks of 
the clock between him and Hell! 

One hole remained. 

He squatted on the floor, driving the 
spoon warily against the wall of the 
hole, for the lightest touch would drop 
that hot spark into the primer, and 
then— 

Kenny felt the spoon catch hold. A 
cold sweat broke and welled. He raised 
the spoon carefully, so that its precious 
burden might not joggle, and then, as 
he nipped the protruding yellow stick 
with its stub of fuse, he knew that he held 
Death spitting in his hands. He turned 
and threw it toward the portal with all 
his might. It hurtled through the air and 
fell fifty feet beyond where the Gunner 
lay under the overturned muck-car. 

Then he crumpled against the side of 
the rock, which received him on its huge 
white breast almost gently. He wondered 
at the sullen roar and the shock of air 
which flattened him out. 

And when the men came upon him, 
he was lying face down in an orderly 
little pile of primers and fuse beside the 
stingless breast of rock. He breathed 
jerkily. With gentle hands they turned 
him over on his back. He seemed to grin 
at them, and the grotesque effect was 
heightened by a twisted stub of candle 
jauntily cocked in the corner of his mouth 
like a cherished perfecto. 

“Awfully tired,” he said suddenly. 
Then he wandered a little. “That you, 
Gunner? No hurry; I'll be ready for you 
in a minute. No hurry. Gimme a smoke, 
somebody,” he added, sitting up. 

As they half-carried him past the Mex- 
icans shoveling muck from the car which 
still pinned the Gunner in the ditch, he 
stood free. 

“Hello, Gunner!’ he called. 

“That you, Blackie?” 

“How d’ye feel?” 

“Pretty good. How’s yourself ?” 

“O. K. Have you got anything broke, 
Gunner ?” 

“Nope; I don’t think so. Say, Blackie, 
‘twas a grand piece of work you just put 
over. I’d liked to have done it myself—” 

“Aw, you would, eh?” 

“T would, I said. And I wanna tell ye 
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this, Blackie Kenny—you gimme a couple 
of days of this rotten chuck—then look 
out for yourself !’’ The muffled voice broke 
off, then: “D’ye hear ?” 

“No hurry,” said Kenny. “No hurry.” 

As Kenny returned to the heading to 
look over the reloading of the day shot, 
he heard that rough voice faintly caroling 
the lay of a certain red-headed girl way 
back in old Denver town. 


Far off, rising calmly through the 
sun-soaked spectrum of the Mojave Des- 
ert in an immense slope, a slope that was 
classic in its dignity, profound in its so- 
briety, were the guarding hills of Death 
Valley. It was four days later at Eigh- 
teen-Mile Siding. The young man in 
spectacles who had passed a civil service 
exam. drew forward a book of blue rail- 
road transportation. His fountain pen 
paused. 

““Where to?” 

“The nearest rock-camp.” 

“Soda Springs?” 

“TI don’t care.” 

“Name ?” 

The big man turned his face, the sole 
attractions of which were a twisted nose, 
a spreading patch of purple under each 
eye, some caked mud and blood, and a 
swollen lip, to his questioner. 

“Blackie Kenny!” was the answer. 

The young man stared. “Blackie Ken- 
ny? Why, only the other day a big man 
was in here asking for you. I sent him 
up to the Hill. You must have met him—” 

Kenny nodded grimly. 

“Well, here’s your pass. Where’s your 
gear?” 

For answer Kenny patted his pockets, 
one by one. 

“T left it up on the Hill. Say, it might 
interest you to know that you’ve got a 
new walking-boss up there—and say, 
take a slant at my face, will ye? It may be 
a quince, but it aint nothing to the pack- 
age the old Gunner handed the Walker, 
little Jeff Call! He got my job, and then 
he got Jeff's. He’s a regular man, the 
Gunner—” 

Kenny paused in the door, flashing a 
rare bright smile upon the bewildered 
young man in spectacles. ‘‘Say, if anybody 
comes in here asking for me, tell him 
where I am, will ye, kid?” 
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TSALTER KENNARD, at 
'\W forty-two, had succeeded as 
| greatly as a well-born Amer- 


———— ican of high abilities, vigorous 
will and inflexible ambition may now 
succeed in the diplomatic service. 

Even when he was a very young man 
and preferment in the diplomatic corps 
went more often to those who served a 
party at home than to those fitly repre- 
senting the nation abroad, Kennard be- 
gan to advance; and he advanced entire- 
ly through fitness. From the moment of 
his first appointment, he relentlessly 
sacrificed everything, anything, for 
greater effectiveness. ‘Though he had 
planned to be married soon after leaving 
college, he had had the engagement 
broken so as to give himself wholly to 
the service. Luck then favored him some- 
what. Left as chargé d’affaires or secre- 
tary of obscure Balkan legations upon 
which, successively, troubles of much in- 
ternational consequence suddenly de- 
scended, he had behaved better than well. 
Before he was thirty, continental cor- 
respondents mentioned him, in an ac- 
cepted way, as an American to be counted 
upon for international intelligence; the 
administration at Washington learned to 
pass over pet political appointees to send 
him as diplomatic agent upon duties in 
which it dared risk no discredit ; and his 
own country knew his name. 





Six years later, party and opposition 
papers alike approved his advance to the 
rank of minister ; and when, at forty, he 
was sent as ambassador to a great 
European capital, the appointment was 
hailed as proof of the new future for the 
foreign service, as the ratification of in- 
dependent diplomatic decision. 

So, as the greater need for a man of 
quick, decisive action swung from Oc- 
cident to Orient, Kennard was being 
transferred. 

Early in June, he reached home—his 
sister’s home in Boston—for a rest of a 
few weeks, with the satisfaction of one 
still young, yet with place in his coun- 
trys history already won, with future 
secure. Moreover, he was happy with 
another but equally confident happiness, 
as he thought of his approaching mar- 
riage with Miss Edith Alderstone—whom 
he was soon to go to meet at San Fran- 
cisco upon her arrival from a voyage 
around the world, and whom he would 
then accompany to her home in New 
York, where they would be married. 

He had no need for the slightest fear 
that she might not be highly helpful to 
him. More than one court circle in which 
handsome and accomplished women 
were accepted as a matter of course, ac- 
claimed Miss Alderstone’s exceptional 
beauty, her buoyancy, cleverness and the 
brilliancy of her intuitions. An Amer- 
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ican girl, yet of a family which long had 
held social position abroad, she would 
be precisely the wife for him. As she was 
barely thirty, the difference in their ages 
was not too great. Like him, she was 
mature in mind, but still young. For he 
felt himself still quite a young man. He 
was more closely knit and perhaps a bit 
more solid than twenty years before ; but 
he was quite as active; his figure was ex- 
cellent ; he bore himself easily. His dark 
hair was neither thinning nor showing 
sign of grey. His eyes were clear, his 
face firm, without spare flesh. 

As he compared his lot with that of 
men at home and those he had known at 
the university who had married at the 
time at which he had once intended, he 
could only congratulate himself. Some 
of them now had sons in the university. 
Gardner, of his own class, had married 
Kennard’s sister soon after graduating. 
Their son, Walter, was now twenty-one 
and in the senior class. 

It pleased Kennard, when he visited 
the university, that his nephew’s friends 
gave him the awe and admiration of a 
great man, not the deference to one much 
older. So his return to the university, in- 
stead of bringing out uglily the twenty 
years since his graduation, seemed to ob- 
literate them. It reckoned up and cred- 
ited him with the honor and distinction 
of a score of years of great accomplish- 
ment, yet left him the sense of a full 
life still to be lived. It quite confirmed 
him-—if he still needed further confirma- 
tion—in the belief that he had done what 
was right and best for both when he had 
prevented the ruin of his life, and there- 
fore of the girl’s life too, when he had 
asked her to free him that June twenty 
years before. 

She had married not many years later, 
now had children and unquestionably 
was happy. He, as he looked confidently 
ahead, saw but one lack—that of a 
younger man of adequate ability to be 
closely, intimately associated in his work 
so as to be able to bear it on, without a 
break, when he could be active in it no 
longer. He long had seen that a son of 
his own could not directly follow him. 
Accordingly, when his nephew had en- 
tered the university four years before, 
Kennard had guided him in choosing 
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courses in history, diplomacy and inter- 
national law. 

Now Kennard found that though his 
nephew would acquit himself creditably 
in the service and was willing to sacrifice 
anything for it, still he lacked much that 
must be required of Kennard’s suc- 
cessor. In his association with his nephew, 
however, Kennard had discovered an- 
other young man who pleased him thor- 
oughly. 

He was a boy from an interior state, 
just twenty-two—perhaps over-quick 
and impulsive, from a family named 
Scott, who were in but barely comfort- 
able circumstances and quite without 
social position. But the boy’s perceptions 
were rapid and extraordinarily clear; 
his comprehensions eager, complete ; his 
bearing perfect. He smacked as little of 
merely obstinate self-assertion as of sub- 
servience. Having heard much of the 
diplomatic service from Kennard’s 
nephew, the ambassador’s coming had so 
greatly excited his interest that Kennard 
had no doubt of his willingness to make 
every necessary sacrifice—but one. 

Kennard heard him speak once or 
twice, in a frank, proud way, of a girl 
at home, who had been unable to come 
down to his class-day. He seemed to be 
engaged to her—about to marry her. 

Kennard was considering the difficulty 
of arranging this situation through the 
boy, as he went to his nephew’s rooms 
on his way to a university baseball game. 

Finding no one in the rooms, he went 
over to the building where young Scott 
had his rooms and found his nephew 
and several others there. It was Ken- 
nard’s first visit to this boy’s room. He 
was pleased, but no more than he ex- 
pected to be, by the younger man’s man- 
ner in greeting him and presenting to 
hir those who were strangers. The boy 
neither cheapened the honor of the call 
by attempting the least display of it, nor 
did he spoil it by embarrassment. He of- 
fered his tobacco without apology for its 
ordinariness. 

“We were talking about the game,” he 
explained, and let his guest bring back 
the talk to baseball, where all were upon 
easy ground. The boy’s naturalness, as 
Kennard had seen before, was based 
upon perfect respect for him and no less 
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respect for himself. It was of the sort 
which communicated itself to the others. 

As the ambassador compared this boy 
with his own nephew and with others he 
had considered, he knew that he felt 
complete content. He could picture this 
young man beside him, with confidence. 
He could see this boy sharing in the in- 
ception of great projects and in the 
preparation of policies which, Kennard 
knew, could become operative only after 
his own time and carried into completion 
only by a successor thoroughly imbued 
with them. So this boy permitted Ken- 
nard, as he looked into his own future, 
no longer to limit it by his own active 
life but to extend it even into the con- 
summations of what he himself might 
only conceive. But the boy must be held 
from the fatal handicap of an early and 
unsuited marriage. 

Kennard glanced about, in the inter- 
vals of talk, at the pictures and trifles 
upon the wall. The photographs for 
which he looked were not in the study 
where everyone came. Kennard observed 
them through the open door in the bed- 
room. 

“I’m rather dusty,” he said to Scott, 
before they started for the game. “I can 
wash up in there?” 

The boy, after getting soap and fresh 
towels, returned to the study and shut 
the door. 

Kennard bent over the picture in the 
little silver frame upon the dresser; 
then he picked it up. 

The girl had a good face—perhaps 
even a little better than he had expected. 
She was quite young. The picture did 
not show her as pretty; but it suggested 
a quiet, refined vitality which, when seen 
with the remembrance of the real love 
in the eyes and the young color in the 
cheeks, might well make the boy remem- 
ber her as better than merely beautiful. 

Kennard replaced the picture, there- 
fore, more troubled. Quite subconscious- 
ly, as he continued to gaze down at it, 
his eye had caught a few lines of a letter 
which had been only half thrust into the 
envelope lying beside the picture. 


My boy, my own boy! Five days 
from to-day, I shall see you! Soon! 
Soon! My whole soul seems to be sing- 
ing st! I love you! I love.... 


He checked himself, before he had 
sensed more ; but he had caught already 
the name of the town in the postmark. 


That town, at which Kennard left the 
train two days later upon his way west 
to meet Miss Alderstone, was not a large 
one; but it was barely two hours away 
from the large city of the state. And the 
town’s character was less accurately in- 
dicated by its claims for a population of 
almost ten thousand than by the fact 
that it was a stop for even the fast trains 
upon the main line connecting it with the 
city. 

He arrived in midmorning upon a 
bright, sunshiny June day, cloudless but 
not too hot. The showers of the night 
before, which had freshened the green 
corn and wheat in the fields outside the 
town, had washed bright the blocks of 
red brick and white-and-yellow-painted 
frame buildings of two and three stories 
which led to the new concrete block 
hotel. Kennard noticed that people on 
the street observed him with interest and 
curiosity ; the proprietor of the hotel im- 
mediately discriminated him from the 
traveling men. But, while Kennard flat- 
tered himself that a score might have 
recognized him from having seen him in 
Washington, no one knew him there. He 
did not register. 

In the district telephone directory 
there happened to be but one Everett 
with an address in the town. The name 
was Henry Everett, a lawyer, with a 
home address given. Inquiring of a boy 
for Vine street, Kennard found that 
Number 800 would be not more than 
a mile from the business blocks. But the 
shower had left the air dustless, yet not 
humid. Trees shaded the wooden walk. 
He passed pleasant, comfortable, well- 
kept houses set far back on their green 
lawns, some with morning-glory or other 
vines on the porch, almost all with bright 
flower-beds about. 

The house numbered “800” was 
neither above nor below the average. 
It was a two-story frame house, painted 
white, facing south, with a wide porch 
shading the front, and green shutters 
fastened back from the windows. There 
were trees and flowers in front, but most 
of the gardens were on the side. Holly- 
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hocks and sunflowers were already tall; 
phlox and nasturtiums were flowering ; 
the odor of mignonette was in the still 
air. Farther back, there seemed to be a 
vegetable garden—the long, lance 
leaves of corn showed. 

Some one in pink gingham and with 
face quite hid in a sunbonnet was so ab- 
sorbed in tying some sort of stem to a 
stick that she did not glance up as Ken- 
nard turned in to the house. But at the 
sound of the bell, as there was evidently 
no one within—though the front door 
stood open—the girl from the garden 
came around in front. 

“Good morning!” she greeted bright- 
ly. 

“Good morning,” Kennard replied, 
taking off his hat. 

She was a slight young girl, perhaps 
a year over twenty, with fair, flushed 
face and bright blue eyes and brown hair 
which curled where it stuck damply to 
her white forehead. She stood with her 
soiled fingers held carefully away from 
her pink dress. 

Kennard recognized her as the girl of 
the picture, but with a clearness of com- 
plexion which the picture did not show, 
and with a fresher sweetness and more 
vitality than her slightness had sug- 
gested. 

“This is Mr. Everett’s?” he asked. 

“Yes. You want to see father? He isn’t 
back from the office yet, but he will be 
at noon. Or I can telephone him from 
here. It’s hot; wont you go in?” 

She was uneasy, Kennard appreciated, 
lest she might not say the right thing to 
this very unusual sort of client for her 
father. Kennard was conscious of need 
of checking instant liking for her. 

“T’ll go in, thank you. But I haven’t 
come to see your father. I want to see 
you, I think. You are Miss Alice Ever- 
ett?” 

“Me?” she cried with incredulity. 
“You want to see me? Yes; I’m Alice.” 

“Then you are the one I want to see.” 

She ran up the three steps of the porch 
with sudden apprehension. ‘‘Nothing is 
the matter ?”’ she asked, breathlessly ; but 
immediately recovered herself. “I beg 
your pardon. I don’t know what made 
me think that. Please go in and sit 
down.” 


She showed him into the front room 
and excused herself. 

It was a homelike room, with worn, 
comfortable chairs; books crowded the 
shelves built in the wall upon two sides. 
A few old trophies told that the girl’s 
father was a state university man; a 
fresh white sheepskin, newly framed but 
not yet hung, announced that Alice 
Everett, upon a date in the week before, 
had been graduated from a girl’s semi- 
nary in a town which Kennard vaguely 
recognized as in the lower part of the 
state. 

Except for display of this, the room 
indicated good taste of a plain sort. It 
opened into the dining-room and the 
door beyond was open to the kitchen. 
There was evidently no servant. 

Kennard arose as the girl re-entered. 

“My mother isn’t in; but she'll be 
back with father.” 

“At twelve?” 

“At half past.” 

It was then a little after eleven. Ken- 
nard seated himself and the girl sat 
down too. She had not delayed to change 
her dress, which was quite clean and 
fitted her young figure well. She had 
tried to arrange her hair better; it was 
beautiful hair and, as though she knew 
it was her best feature, she had attempted 
to dress it more becomingly, but did not 
know how. It was far prettier as Ken- 
nard had seen it under the sunbonnet 
and in damp curls at her temples. Red- 
ness from kitchen work showed upon her 
little hands, now that they were clean. 

Kennard admitted that she was at- 
tractive—decidedly pretty and appealing 
in her plain little pink dress; she had 
more intelligence than he had expected. 
3ut as he thought of Miss Alderstone 
and the other women he knew, pity came 
over him for this fair little girl trying 
to appear well and at ease before him. 
She was delightful where she was, but 
as he thought of her at the embassies, 
he knew she was quite impossible; and 
he knew it was useless to hope that she 
could be changed in the same way that 
the boy to whom she was engaged could 
be. What would be overlooked and for- 
given in him, for his ability in his work, 
could not be passed over in his wife. If 
Kennard had brought with him hope of 
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a chance of being able to accept her, it 
was gone; and he knew the most merci- 
ful way of saying what he must say was 
to say it quickly—to have it over with, 
as soon as might be. 

“Tt is probably better that we can be 
alone. My name is Kennard—Walter 
Kennard.” 

“Mr. Kennard ?” She tried to place it. 
“Mr. Walter Kennard?” The recogni- 
tion of the name flashed to her, but with 
inability to believe that he could have 
come to see her. “You mean the—the—” 

“Yes. I am he.” 

“Of course!” She flushed deeper. “I 
know you now. Of course!” 

“T came to see you on account of 
Frederick Scott.” 

She started and leaned forward, look- 
ing at him with eyes wide with wonder. 

“Yes. He wrote me he had met you. 
He knows Walter Gardner, you know. 
He wrote me he’d seen you with him sev- 
eral times. It was a great thing for him!” 

“You are engaged to be married to 
him, I believe.” 

“Why, yes; we’re engaged. I mean, 
we're going to be married as soon as we 
can, I think. We’ve always known each 
other ; he used to live here—in the block 
below. We’ve never really been engaged ; 
we’ve meant to marry each other since 
we were children. So he told you about 
me?” 

“No; I gathered it. You have not had 
a definite engagement recently, then? 
He hasn’t seen you, I believe, for some 
time ?” 

“No; he didn’t come home this 
Christmas. We—we agreed to save the 
money.” 

“That’s good.” 

For an instant her vague, impalpable 
terror lifted. ‘That we saved the 
money ?” she asked. 

“That he didn’t come home, that you 
haven’t been together for almost a year.” 

“Good ?” The terror returned to her 
wide eyes and set her trembling. “How? 
What has happened, Mr. Kennard? 
Why have you come to see me?” 

“Nothing has happened,” Kennard 
answered. “Nothing will happen which 
you will not wish. I have seen a good 
deal of Scott, as he has told you. I have 
been watching him more carefully than 
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I have let him know. I have come to 
think a great deal of him. More than 
that, I have come to believe that if I 
could take him with me as one of my 
secretaries, he could learn to take up 
special parts of my work better than any- 
one else I have considered. But before 
speaking to him definitely of it, I want 
to talk to you about him—and about 
yourself.” 

“Yes.” Her hands worked against each 
other. “Yes.” 

“You understand he would have to 
start merely as one of my under-secre- 
taries; for a good many years, if he 
would set himself to the work I would 
offer him, it would mean very, very hard 
work, with little pay and with less op- 
portunity—in fact, with no opportunity 
at all for what many young men of his 
age wish. But I believe there is no doubt 
about it at all that if he gives himself 
wholly to that work—that is, if you give 
him to it at all—he can become a great 
man! A very great man! Do I make my- 
self clear? Can you understand ?” 

“No!” she fought faintly. “No!” 

Kennard moved uncomfortably. He 
was angry at himself both for his cow- 
ardice in wishing to delay longer the 
final push of his thrust and at his cruelty 
in giving her so little preparation. 

“I have come, without his knowledge 
of course, to ask you for his sake to give 
him up—absolutely—so that he may go 
with me!” 

“Ves; I—I realized that. I saw that. 
But—the rest you said—I don’t under- 
stand.” 

Kennard’s discomfort increased. He 
could no longer look at the girl’s eyes. 
Her lips, he saw, had become quite dry ; 
she pressed them tight together. She held 
to her chair with one hand, its knuckles 
white; the other hand clutched and 
crumpled her dress over her knee. She 
leaned forward, watching him. 

He had known that it was inevitable 
that she must recall to him, perhaps 
painfully, the circumstances of his ask- 
ing freedom for himself years before. 
But he had not expected that she could 
recall it so as to disturb in this manner. 
He told himself that she should not. It 
was because what he had asked that other 
girl was best both for himself and for 
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His eye had caught a few lines 
of a letter. “My own boy.... 
I love you,” he read. 





her, and had proved so, that he had come “Yes ; to—’’ She named the nation. 

to ask of this girl what was only for her “You know that it is to become—if it 
own good and that of the boy she cared is not now—our most important diplo- 
matic post?” 


for. 
“You know,” he asked, “where I am “Yes—that is, I’ve read what the pa- 
going next month ?” pers have been saying.” 
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“They haven’t exaggerated. Within 
the next twenty years—perhaps within 
the next ten—it is perfectly true that we 
shall see the relations between that coun- 
try and ours become beyond all com- 
parison our most importart foreign ques- 
tion. It is true that we will see questions 
come between that country and ours be- 
side which most other questions—foreign 
or internal—will be trivial, insignificant. 
When I speak at dinners and to news- 
paper correspondents I deny this, of 
course ; I say that it is not so. But I can 
tell you that it is so! 

“T know that the man holding our 
diplomatic post in that country in the 
future will possess power to influence 
the destiny of our country such as can be 
possessed in his generation by few other 
men—perhaps by no other. There is a 
possibility that that future may be in 
my time; but I know that during most 
of the years I can expect to hold that 
post, the greater part of my work must 
be making. preparations for policies 
which can be put in effect only by my 
successor, and by him only if he shall 
have gone through the work of prepara- 
tion with me. So you imagine with what 
care I have searched for the one I intend 
to have closest to me, to whom I will look 
to give effect to my work and carry it on 
after me. 

“T had thought that when I should be 
sent to Asia, I could take my nephew 
with me. I had given him a good deal of 
thought; I had tried to*help him; even 
after I began to be disappointed in him, 
I held to him because I could find no one 
better. But now I know that I have found 
one more stimulating to me in every way, 
more suitable and far more able, I am 
sure, than anyone else I have considered. 
I have told you something of what it 
means to me to have the right one with 
me; you can know how certain I am that 
he is the right one when I tell you I have 
decided definitely to put even my nephew 
aside for him, if I can have him abso- 
lutely free for my work. I appreciated |, 
would have to see you before I could 
offer him the place and expect him to 
take it, under the conditions. You know,” 
—he hesitated and met the girl’s eyes 
directly,—“‘you know what I mean.” 
The girl gave no sign. Her eyes stared 
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into his intently, but as if insensible. 
“Yes,” her lips assented. “Yes.” 

Kennard waited, while her eyes seemed 
searching his, to give her chance to 
speak. But her lips-did-not move. 

“T think,” he said finally, “there can 
be no question but that he would want 
to go with me, if I ask him—none.” 

“None!” her lips again agreed. 
“None—if he did not know the condi- 
tions you ask.” 

Kennard glanced away. “I see you un- 
derstaad me fully.” 

The girl still did not speak. She had 
become very pale and her features, which 
had been so pink and pretty the few 
moments before, were trembling and 
tense. She was fighting with herself; 
Kennard knew for certainty that she was 
thinking for the boy she loved, not for 
herself. He knew it without glancing 
again at her, without need to hear the 
quick, irregular catch of her breathing. 
For so, once before, he had waited while 
a young girl struggled pitilessly, cruelly 
with herself to try to think only of him, 
not of herself at all, before answering 
him. 

“Well?” he asked. “Do you want him 
to go?” 

“When you were coming here—I 
mean, before you saw me, did you think 
that perhaps I—if,”—she corrected 
again—‘‘if you had found some one else 
different from me, you could have ac- 
cepted her?” 

“We need not discuss that,” Kennard 
avoided. “I would consider he could not 
be free. for what I must ask, if he were 
married or waiting to be married to any- 
one. I would not have him with me. I 
would have to look for some one else.” 

“T see. You found me impossible. I 
know that. You see, when I never even 
dreamed that anything like this could 
come to him so soon, when I had just 
heard of the foreign service from his let- 
ters about you, and he asked me whether 
we—we’’—she repeated—“might want 
to go into it, I knew I wasn’t what I 
should be to help him in it. You see we 
never thought before—either of us— 
about anything but starting out here and 
working to the city, perhaps. So I hadn’t 
thought of being unfit to be his wife. 1 
took my courses at college for what he’d 
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want from me here. I gave a lot of time 
to cooking and diatetics and home things 
and things about—about children. 

“So when I found out how much meet- 
ing you had set- him thinking about the 
diplomatic service, I was afraid. But | 
tried to find out about fashions—your 
sort of fashions—and rich and great peo- 
ple’s ways. I knew I'd have to change a 
good deal; but I thought I could. Oh, 
please wait,” she pleaded, as he moved. 
“I’m not asking you to change your 
opinion of me. |’m not trying to say 
you're wrong about me. I’ve never met— 
I’ve never more than had pointed out to 
me in a hotel or theatre the sort of women 
you're used to and I’d have to compare 
with if I were even a secretary's wife. 
I can’t ask you to take me with you, if 
he goes with you. But how can I know 
I ought to give him up to go to you, Mr. 
Kennard? How can I know I ought to 
give him up to go?” 

“How can you know?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you wont do every- 
thing for him,’—she was trembling 
violently and he saw that it was only 
with supreme effort that she kept herself 
in control,—‘I don’t mean he can't be- 
come with you what you say! I only 
mean, if he can do great things with you, 
can’t he do something else great where 
I can be with him? Mr. Kennard, if you 
can say he can do so much with you, 
can’t I think he can do as much where 
I wont have to give him up? Can’t I be- 
lieve that maybe, in something where I 
can be with him, I—I can even help 
him ?” 

“Help him?” Kennard repeated, the 
muscles of his face tightening. ‘You 
help him more than I ?” 

“T didn’t say that—I mean in that way 
—I—I said—” 

He saw her little form drawn terribly 
tense and her little hands clenched to 
gether. Her lips quivered as she tried to 
control them and the blood rushed one 
moment to one brilliant red spot in her 
cheek and the next left it paler than be- 
fore. So had the little girl, who had be- 
lieved that her love—her young, fresh 
girl’s love could do anything for him— 
faced Kennard long before. But as then 
he could not spare that girl, he could not 
let himself be merciful now. He had 


foreseen for himself and for that other 
girl, clearly; and what he had foreseen 
for himself, he must foresee for this boy 
and girl now, however hard it seemed 
at this moment. 

“If you are young enough to believe 
that ability alone—or with love—can 
bring anything, or that another opportu- 
nity like this will find him here, you may 
hope as you like. He will be a successful 
lawyer here. You can count confidently 
upon his becoming your district attorney, 
at least, or perhaps even a judge, when 
he is no more than my age. But,’—he 
stopped suddenly for the question,—‘“‘you 
will tell him, I suppose, what I have of- 
fered him through you, if you refuse it 
for him?” 

She did not speak, but he himself 
voiced the answer in her eyes: 

“Yes. For you can count upon his tell- 
ing you now that you have dor:e right. 
He will undoubtedly be angry at me for 
offering it to you. He will tell you he 
could never think of it. For the first years 
you are married, perhaps he wont think 
of it much. But then when he will have 
got as far as he can here and he sees the 
fast, certain limits for himself fixed for 
the rest of his life, he will read in the 
newspapers of what the man whom I 
shall have taken with me is doing! He 
will read of what is before that man and 
what place he holds; and he must re- 
member that he might have held that 
place himself, at that moment be doing 
what the other man is doing, possess his 
power, and be seeing the future just 
opening before him, when his own is 
closed. He must remember that all this 
could be his, I say, if you had answered 
me differently this morning, And he will 
hate you! He will hide it from you—or 
try to, for then it will be too late! But 
in his heart he will hate you; and in 
yours you will know it, but must bear it 
for the rest of your life; for it will be 
too late, then, I say—though you would 
give your life to be able to go back to 
this morning !” 

“How,’’—he heard the horror of her 
voice,—“how can you know this? How 
—how, Mr. Kennard ?” 

“T would be living that now, and one 
as unsuited would be living it with me, 
if I had married as I meant to at his age 
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“How can I know I ought to give 
him up to go to you, Mr. Kennard?” the girl asked 
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—at the age he marries, if he marries 
you.” 

~ He arose. Before the terrible assail of 
his words, she shrank and shivered. Her 
slight little girl’s form huddled piteously 
in the chair—then flung forward with 
her face in her hands, sobbing con- 
vulsively. As he stood over her, she 
seemed to shrink again as though his 
cold, pitiless words were again to accuse 
her. But he looked down at her, compas- 
sionately. 

“Tt does not mean what you think,” he 
said, ‘to yourself or to him. I would not 
have come here unless I knew that. I am 
willing to tell you how I know. When I 
was your age, and his, I thought I cared 
for some one—a girl like you, I might 
say. She and I believed, as firmly as you 
can, that we were made for each other 
and that we must be married. We'd 
grown up together, as you say you two 
have. She—it was hard for her, of 
course, when I had to go away; it was 
hard for me. But, as you will find, she 
soon enough found some one else and is 
quite happy.” 

“She,’—the girl lifted her head,— 
“she is not the question. It’s not what I 
will find ; it’s what he will! I can decide 
about myself; but for him—we’re not 
asking him—we’re not letting him know! 
He—he thinks he loves me! You're tell- 
ing me I can know I should give him up 
from the way you think you'd feel if— 
if some one like me hadn’t given you up. 
But—you say you cared for her; she 
cared for you—would you give her up 
again, if you could go back? Would you 
do it again, Mr. Kennard? Tell me that, 
and I can know what I have to do!” 

“Tt was because I could be sure that I 
wanted him to have what I have now,” 
Kennard replied, ‘‘that I came here. You 
do not mean merely position. Nor I. For 
he will not find merely that with me. He 
will find, as I, a wife who will only help 
him and with whom he can be happy, 
not only for a time, but for the rest of 
his life.” 

The girl’s eyes stayed staring at him; 
but she made ‘no reply. She did not 
move. He took up his hat and gloves. 
The girl still watched, silently, without 
moving, with vacant eyes. He saw a wa- 
ter pitcher and glasses upon the table in 





the dining-room. He poured a glass of 
water and brought it to her; she took 
it but did not drink. She held it in her 
hand, still watching him. 

He said some trivial thing to her; but 
she did not seem to hear it. The clock 
on the mantel told him it was after noon. 
He remembered that very soon her 
mother and father would return. He 
glanced at the girl again, spoke to her, 
and left. 

He thought that getting into the open 
air would relieve him and restore to him 
better sense of proportion between the 
burden he had put upon this girl and 
the purpose for it. But it did not. As he 
returned to the hotel, he kept looking for 
those who might be her mother and fa- 
ther. Yet now the thought of their com- 
ing to her brought him no comfort. She 
had proved too like the little girl whom 
he had so well known. Like her, this girl 
would do alone what she determined ; 
she would keep from her mother, from 
her father, from everyone else as well as 
from the boy himself, her reason for free- 
ing him. 

He reminded himself it could be but 
weakness which permitted him to remain 
disturbed. Was it not true that the other 
girl, whom he had found so pink and 
bright and fresh-looking and happy, and 
left so pale and silent—was she not 
happy now ? 

Was it not true that he had acted for 
the happiness of the boy then leaving 
Boston or, perhaps, already on his way? 
He would find bewildering, bitter disap- 
pointment now; but soon he would get 
over this young infatuation. He would 
plunge into the work to be offered with 
greater vigor for it; and when he had 
become great and was still young and 
found some woman such as Miss Alder- 
stone, he would think back on his boy- 
hood’s near mistake almost with a shud- 
der. 

For Kennard was again convincing 
himself that he so looked back, as he sat 
down to midday dinner at the hotel. 

But disquieting denials and differences 
kept him from eating. He himself had 
come to that other girl to be freed. Her 
faith and love for him, so suddenly sur- 
prised, had been too stunned to let her 
soon sense his motives. So her love had 





























lasted for a while. Then she must have 
come to despise him. 

He could deny it, but not the tingle of 
shame which pricked in the veins of his 
face and in his hands. 

Thrusting a hand into his pocket, his 
fingers touched a letter—the last letter 
from Miss Alderstone, received just be- 
fore he took the train. 

“My boy, my own boy! I shall see you 
again! Soon! Soon! My whole soul seems 
to be singing it! I love you! I love|....... ‘a 

The words rang through his mind. 
There were no such words in that letter 
his fingers found. They were the words 
he had stolen from the boy’s letter beside 
the picture. He set his mind, consciously, 
to recall what Edith Alderstone had 
written him; but other words—young, 
intense, girl’s love-words such as those 
in the boy’s letter—came up before him 
without his bidding, repeated themselves 
to him and recalled others and others 
which beat in his pulses now, whether 
he wanted to permit them or not, and 
flushed his face, and clenched his hands. 

He pushed back his chair and strode 
out of the hotel, without goal, but care- 
ful to take a direction different from that 
he had taken in the morning. 

He argued with himself that what he 
felt was boyish, childish. A different 
decision would have put upon him a 
hopeless handicap and made him and the 
girl as miserable as he had said. Yet, as 
he thought of it now, was not his hasty, 
relentless sacrifice of everything to seize 
the first certain opportunity offered him 
a confession of weakness and of lack of 
faith in himself? If he had not so ad- 
mitted to himself that he needed the ex- 
traordinary opportunity, if he could 
have but believed in himself as the girl 
who loved him had believed, and if he 
had shared her belief and started with 
her, what greater things might he not 
have accomplished? Whatever he had 
done, might he not have done more with 
her? 

And why had he made it almost a 
fetish that he require that the one whom 
he meant to succeed him must not marry? 
Was it not because, having paid a price 
for his position, he was determined that 
another should not hold it unless he too 
paid that price? 
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The approach of train time brought 
him back to his ordered self and he knew 
this was all foolish. He had made the 
very most of his life; he was very, very 
happy. Was he not then upon an unre- 
quired trip across the continent merely 
to see Edith four days sooner? Could he 
ever have been more eager ? 

He reached the station as the train 
pulled in. Before it had stopped, he saw 
a boy with a suit-case spring down to the 
platform. Kennard recognized him; it 
was young Scott; but his face was alight 
as Kennard had not seen it before, and 
his eager eyes searched quickly, impa- 
tiently over the crowd. The boy was 
panting ; he was breathing hard, but not 
from exertion. His glance came toward 
Kennard but jumped past him without 
recognition. The boy was not looking 
for a man; it was a girl whom he ex- 
pected and did not see. Startled with a 
sudden anxiety, he ran to the end of the 
platform and jumped into a buggy for 
hire. Kennard saw him grab the reins 
himself and drive off quickly, still anx- 
iously watching the people he passed. 

As he vanished, Kennard found him- 
self breathing irregularly. The boy had 
brought him memory. 

The man with the hand-baggage 
warned that the train was about to move ; 
but Kennard disregarded it. He returned 
to the hotel. He took a room. 

“If a young Mr. Scott—Frederick 
Scott—comes here for a room, let me 
know,” he said to the proprietor. 

“He’s just got in town, but he wont 
come here for a room,” the proprietor 
confided. “‘He goes to Henry Everett’s 
up Vine Street. He’s engaged to his 
daughter.” 

“If he registers here for a room, send 
me word—not otherwise,” Kennard re- 
peated, and went up to his own room. 
There he tried to read, but knew he was 
in suspense till a knock came at his door. 
He told the bell-boy, who said that Mr. 
Scott had come to the hotel, to wait. He 
wrote two notes so readily that it was 
clear he had already prepared what he 
said. Addressing one to Miss Alice Ever- 
ett, he wrote: 


I have been thinking, since I left 
you, that I judged you before talking 
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with you and throughout our interview 
I carried a prejudice not sufficiently 
justified. I think that there is at least 
a possibility that even in my work Scott 
may do more with your help, than with- 
out it. To-morrow I shall offer him a 
place with me which will provide so 
that you may be with him within a 
reasonable time. 


To the boy he said simply: 


Take this at once to Miss Alice. She 
will explain it to you and, I believe, 
whatever else is bewildering you; and 
God bless you both! 


And, as Walter Kennard, aged forty- 
two and at that age already ambassador 
of the United States, shut the door and 
turned away from it, an entirely unac- 
countable but also entirely undeniable 
wetness came to his eyes, so that he saw 
but confusedly a young boy running reck- 
lessly from the hotel and down the street 
without regard for those who stared at 
him. 

After the boy had passed out of sight, 
the ambassador turned back to his room. 
He opened his suit-case and took out the 
rich leather case holding a very beauti- 
ful photograph—a very well posed and 
artistic photograph of a woman so beau- 
tiful and brilliant that she was known 
in half the royal courts of Europe. But 
Walter Kennard, though he was then 
crossing the continent in his eagerness 
to see her a few hours sooner, and very 
shortly was going to marry her, did not 
look at that picture or seem to see it, 
when he did. For his eyes were quite 
dimmed now ; and that picture, beautiful 
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as it was, had never dimmed them. So 
he must have been seeing, instead, only 
a much smaller and much less artistic 
picture in a cheap black and very much 
worn leather case ; but it had not seemed 
cheap when a boy had bought it and it 
was worn because the boy had carried it 
constantly and very close to him, once, 
for years. 

The face of the little girl in the pic- 
ture was not to be compared for strik- 
ing beauty with the face of the woman 
whose picture was in his hand; yet, as 
that little girl looked frankly, lovingly 
into his eyes, she brought back the wet- 
ness to the eyes of the great ambassador 
of the United States, though he was 
forty-two years old and it was twenty 
years since he really had held her picture. 
And it seemed, too, to bring back to him 
again and more vividly words written 
to him once—words of love, young, 
eager, impulsive love—which repeated 
and repeated through his memory and 
again kept him from drawing from his 
pocket the letter received orly the day 
before from the very brilliant woman he 
was so soon to marry. 

But at last, as though with determina- 
tion, he drew the letter out. He stopped 
reading, after the first lines; it was 
quite clear that they did not satisfy him. 
He even suddenly crumpled the page; 
but, immediately recovering, he smoothed 
it out and after a slight hesitation re-read 
it, loyally. : 

“For it’s all I can ever have now!” he 
said, almost audibly. “It’s all I can ever 
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have! 
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Kd! ICHAEL DONOVAN, con- 
tractor, entered his offices on 
the twentieth floor of a sky- 
—= scraper facing City Hall Park 
in New York. He had lunched with a 
number of politicians and was drowsy 
as he went to his sanctum and rang for 
his stenographer. His secretary had al- 
ready cleared up the noon mail and there 
was only One personal letter to engage 
the attention of Mr. Donovan. 

A stenographer, dressed as if to attend 
a salon, with towering coiffure and chin 
held up by a high lace collar ribbed 
with whalebone, entered. 

Donovan picked up the lone personal 
letter. The stationery was of the cheap- 
est grade and the address was in the 
sprawling, broken handwriting of a man 
more used to handling a sledge than a 
pen. The contractor opened the letter 
and read, his brow clouding as he spelled 
out the words: 


verhand 


Callahan 
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Dear Mister Donovan: 

You might remember Callahan— 
Overhand Callahan the boys yused 
to call me. Well Mister Donovan, I 
am in trouble. My wife Annie the 
doctor says is got consumption very 
bad. The strike is only over a month 
and I owed so much money my 
wages was eaten up. There’s a chance 
of saving her by sending her away. 
1 remember you and my old man 
come over together from the old 
country and was friends so I thought 
you might help me out, If you can 
lend me $500 I will give you five dol- 
lars a week out of my pay envelope 
until it is all paid up. 

If you can help me, Mister Dono- 
van, I will be grateful to you all my 
life. We been married only a year. 
God knows I wouldn’t ask you if I 
had the money. 

Respectful 
P. Callahan. 


Donovan put down the letter with a 
grunt and gazed out of the window. 
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It was towards the first of the winter, 
and the sweet, refreshing touch of 
crispness was in the air. Across the north- 
west corner of the little park reared the 
uncompleted stee: skeleton of the new 
Consolidated Trust Companies’ build- 
ing, half a hundred vards away. 

Into the private office of Donovan 
came the clang of sledges against steel 
bolts and the rat-a-tat-tat of the pneu- 
matic riveters. It was music to his ears. 
As he sat at his desk he could see the 
structural workers at their toil on the 
twenty-second and twenty-third floors of 
the new building. Red hot rivets were 
flying from the forges to the riveters, 
who would catch them in stout wooden 
kegs. Huge derricks reared above the 
topmost story like mammoth spiders. No 
view could have been more gratifying to 
the senses of Donovan. The sounds of 
industry meant to his ears an echoing 
clink of dollars. 

He clasped his short, pulpy fingers 
over a heavy stomach as he thought over 
the matter of P. Callahan, known 
among the structural iron workers as 
“Overhand.” The stenographer sat pa- 
tiently beside him examining her highly 
polished and colored finger tips. Finally 
he handed the letter to her. 

“Here, Mary,” he said. “Tell him 
there’s nothing doing. I’m gonna take a 
nap. Don’t let anybody disturb me. 
See ?” 

The stenographer took the letter, 
nodded and retired. 

Donovan lighted a cigar, pushed back 
his big chair and put his heels on his 
desk. He still gazed out of the window 
and at the men working on the great 
structure. One of them, he noticed, 
would occasionally vary the underhand 
toss, as he sent a rivet flying from the 
forge, to an overhand swing with his 
long iron tongs. Although the riveter 
this man was serving seemed an unusual 
distance oft, the red bits of iron never 
failed to strike fairly and squarely in the 
center of the keg which was their target. 

It was Overhand Callahan, and Don- 
ovan might have given second thought 
to his refusal of the man’s humble re- 
quest had not the lunch been so heavy 
and his inclination to nap so overpower- 
ing. 


The walls of his office were shelved 
with files of contracts, each representing 
patient and cunning work with politi- 
cians. He had always whacked up with 
the right people and his trail had always 
been well covered. He would soon be in 
the millionaire class, if he was not there 
now. 

The letter brought him recollections 
of his start in New York—how he and 
Callahan had come over as boys. Cal- 
lahan had stuck in the working class and 
had died poor. Donovan had taken to 
politics, and his rise from a gas house 
district heeler to a city contractor had 
been rapid. 

A gentle breeze, sweeping in from the 
east, cooled the heavy features of the 
contractor and took away some of the 
fever of wine and heavy food at mid- 
day. A smile of contentment played over 
his heavy lips. His reflections were half 
dreams. A somnambulent rosiness tinged 
them. Callahan was forgotten. The con- 
tractor slept, with his door well guarded, 
as it always was after lunch, so that no 
one might disturb him. 


II 


In ten minutes would come the shriek 
of the one o'clock whistle, and the men 
in the saloon just north of the old 
Brooklyn Bridge on Park Row, known 
as the Tunnel, were thinning out. 

The chill of winter was being felt 
and the Tunnel saloon had been packed 
with the workers on the new building of 
the Consolidated Trust Companies all 
during the noon hour. The long free- 
lunch counter was almost bare of food, 
and the cash registers of the bar room 
were still clattering and marking up the 
progress of the flood of nickles and 
dimes. 

Patrick Callahan, his left arm hooked 
through the wire handle of his dinner 
pail, leaned against the bar, his right 
hand holding a tall glass of ale and 
beer. He reached for the pepper bottle 
and squirted the fiery liquid into his 
glass, transforming his “half-and-half” 
into a “mulligan.” 

The flesh seemed to hang loosely on 
his great bones, and his clean-shaven, 
tanned face was haggard. His blue eyes 
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that had been the bright, keen eyes of 
the outdoor man two months before, had 
the dull luster of marbles long-carried 
grime of a boy’s pockets. 

stood apart from the other men, 
A band of crépe was 


in the 

He 
sullen and silent. 
sewed to his cap. 

Jim Nealy, his best friend, sat at a 
little table in the rear, watching him 
anxiously. They were of the same age 
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and had married sisters. Both were of 
splendid build, deep-chested, with necks 
that were columnar and legs so nobly 
thewed and ligated that either man 
could have stood the torture of the rack. 
Nealy finally left his table and went 
to the side of Callahan. 
“How yuh feeling now, 
asked. 
Pat turned lethargically 
at Nealy with his dull eyes. 
“Rotten,” he said huskily. 


Pat?” he 


and looked 


“ihe ay tet: 


“My job,” sneered Pat. 


“It’s a pretty job, aint it, working for a man with a cobblestone in his breast instead of a heart.” 
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” 


“Let’s get back to the job,” suggested 
Jim. 

Pat made a sound that was neither 
grunt nor snarl. 

“Y’oughter let up on the drink, Pat,” 
said Jim. 

Pat leered at his friend. 

The modern Titans who jack up a 
derrick and then proceed to climb sky 
ward, pulling after them a great modern 
structure, are sparse of words. 

“Vuh think I’m drunk, eh?” asked 
Pat. “Well, I’ll fool you. I’m sticking 
by the record that I can throw a rivet 
farther and straighter than any man that 
ever worked above the sidewalks of New 
York. Do you get me? Have you any 
friend wants to put down ten dollars he 
can beat me at it?” 

His eyes flared for a moment. 

He gulped down his drink and tapped 
with a heavy finger on the bar, signing 
to the bartender to fill the glass again. 

“You'll lose your job if you don’t cut 
it out,” warned Jim. 

“My job,” sneered Pat. “It’s a pretty 
job, aint it, working for a man with a 
cobblestone in his breast instead of a 
heart.” 

The laugh he gave was so strange that 
it startled his friend. 

“Working for Mr. Donovan,” went 
on Pat. “A fine gentleman who'd see the 
son of an old friend lose his wife before 
he’d lend him five hundred dollars.” 

“Come, Pat, old man,” urged Jim, 
tenderly. 

Pat’s head dropped and a look of the 
agony of bitter and irreconcilable grief 
spread over his face. 

In a few moments he steadied him- 
self. 

“Jim,” he said in a whisper, “I 
thought at first he didn’t get me letter 
and so I wrote him another one to his 
fine house and I got an answer saying 
he couldn’t help me.” 

“Better forget it, Pat,” urged Jim. 

“Now, if I’d been a heeler in me ward 
and could have brought in a bunch of 
votes on election day, when he said elect 
a new district leader, it would have been 
all right, Jim,” said Pat unheedingly. 
“T could take him in these hands, Jim, 
and break his neck or his back.” 

“Sh! Not so loud, Pat.” 


The dull luster in Callahan’s eyes dis- 
appeared and they were filled with fire. 

“T been seeing his face every night 
when I sleep,” went on Pat. “He just 
comes around and grins at me and holds 
five hundred dollars in front of me for 
a minute and then puts it in his pocket. 
Then when he goes away, the doctor 
comes and tells me Annie’s dead, just 
like he did in the hospital.” 

The shriek of the one o’clock whistle 
sounded above the crash and bang of 
the Third Avenue elevated and the sur- 
face cars. 

Jim turned and darted for the door. 

Callahan paid for his drinks and fol- 
lowed him leisurely, muttering to him- 
self. 


III 


The building in which Michael Don- 
ovan had his suite of offices was the 
latest achievement in modern, fireproof 
construction. It could not burn, al- 
though its contents might be destroyed. 
Nor could a fire spread from floor to 
floor or from room to room. Every door 
of every office was of thin sheet-metal, 
painted to represent mahogany. 

Each room in the building was, in 
fact, a separate oven. The doors fitted 
so snugly that, however brisk a fire 
might be within from the dropping of a 
lighted cigarette into a waste-paper 
basket or the careless handling of a 
match, there would be no danger of the 
flames licking outward from a threshold 
crevice and communicating to the carpet 
of the next room. 

Donovan’s private office was at the 
end of his suite and behind a room used 
for the display of samples of tools and 
building materials, plans and _ other 
paraphernalia of his business. He was 
cut away from any disturbance by his 
office force, and in the afternoons when 
he took his nap his telephone was dis- 
continued by the girl in charge of the 
office switchboard. Not even the Sachem 
of Tammany Hall could have broken 
the blissful siesta of Mr. Donovan. 

Donovan came in from lunch at two 
o’clock. He was breathing stertorously, 
for he had been one of a party of more 
than ordinarily jovial politicians and 











contractors, and the affair had turned 
into a little celebration of the landing 
of another fat contract. Then, too, a 
poll had been taken of the Board of 
Aldermen and at that time it seemed 
certain that Tammany’s hollow tile or- 
dinance would be put through. There 
was plenty of fat to fry and plenty of 
pans to fry it in. 

The contractor was smoking a big 
perfecto as he entered and he left a trail 
of fragrance behind him as he made his 
way to his private office and shut him- 
self in. 

The office staff worked on during the 
heavy afternoon hours, and began to 
dwindle as the favorites took their leave 
at four o’clock. At half past four all but 
those absolutely needed at their desks de- 
parted. 

Not long after the five o’clock whistle 
on the new building across the park 
called the men from work, the office 
manager for Mr. Donovan smelled 
smoke. He looked about him carefully 
and then peeked into the other rooms of 
the suite until he came to the room 
where the samples of tools, building 
materials and the plans were stored. It 
was filmily veiled in smoke. 

With a shout of warning and alarm 
to the few men remaining in the offices, 
the manager entered the room in search 
of flames. He found none. Through the 
haze he made his way to the door of 
Donovan's private office. He was the 
only man of the staff who would have 
dared open it without a summons from 
within. He touched the knob and found 
it hot. He clung to it, however, turned 
it and opened it a few inches. A great 
tongue of flame licked his face and hair. 

With a shriek he slammed the door, 
clapped his hands to his face and ran, 
screaming, ‘‘Fire!”’ 

People far down in the street had al- 
ready espied the flames showing in a 
window on the twentieth floor of the 
building, and the traffic policeman at 
Chambers street and Broadway had sent 
in an alarm. 

Water tower, engines and trucks came 
clanging through the heavy travel 
swinging northward on Manhattan 
Island. A company of firemen hurried 
into the building, impressed all the el- 
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evators and were shot to the twentieth 
floor with their axes and picks. There 
they coupled hose to the big standpipes 
in the corridors and stretched them into 
the suite of the contractor. 

Their work was easy enough, for the 
contents of the oven that had been the 
private office of Michael Donovan were 
already a mass of glowing charcoal and 
ashes. The intense heat within had 
splintered the glass of the windows. 

The rich furniture, the rugs and the 
shelved walls, holding their contracts 
marking the career of Michael Donovan, 
had made a roaring furnace of the fire- 
proof office. 

When the fireman had “wet down” 
the walls of the room and the last cinder 
was cold, the fire company’s captain 
sought the blistered and distracted man- 
ager of the office. 

“A man has been burned to death in 
there,” he said. 

“Tt’s the boss, Mr. Donovan,” was the 
echo in a groan from the manager. 


’ 


IV 


The coroner was making a preliminary 
investigation of the tragedy when James 
Tierney, private detective, sometimes 
known as “Bonehead” ‘Tierney, reached 
the offices of the man who had perished 
in the fire. Donovan had been one of his 
clients. Two plain-clothes men from the 
Church Street station were present. 

“His employees say that he always 
took a nap in his chair in the afternoon,” 
the coroner informed ‘Tierney. “He 
smoked a great deal and was smoking 
when he entered his office. The cigar, 
probably, fell into the waste-paper 
basket beside the chair.” 

“Was anyone besides Donovan in the 
room at all during the afternoon?” 
asked Tierney. 

“Not a living soul,” replied the cor- 
oner. 

“Is there any other entrance but this?” 

“None.” 

“How about fire escapes ?” 

“There are none—the building is fire- 
proof.” 

“So I notice,” said Tierney, drily. 

He went to a window and looked out 
to see if the coping was wide enough to 
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permit of a person passing from one 
window to another. It was extremely 
narrow and could not have been used in 
that manner. 

The strike of the past summer had 
caused much bitterness and Donovan 
had come in for his share of hate. Tier- 
ney wanted to be sure that the death of 
his client was not caused by foul play. 

The coroner scribbled a permit for 
the removal of the charred body. 

“IT see no need for an inquest,” he 
said. “Do you, Mr. Tierney ?” 

““None—yet,” was the reply. 

“Can you suggest anything ?” 

“T would suggest that you have your 
physician carefully examine the body to- 
night.” 

“Yes; that is always done.” 

The coroner departed and the two 
plain clothes men with him. 

The fire apparatus had clattered off 
and the rush tide of humanity, tangled 
on the surface for a moment, was again 
flowing northward. The sun was setting 
and from the circulation doors of the 
Journal, World, Mail, Globe and Sun 
there swept a hooligan horde, screaming 
extras giving the news of the tragic 
death of Michael Donovan. 

As night came, the last of the curious 
tenants of the building, who had 
rushed to the twentieth floor when the 
news spread that a man had been burned 
to death, made their departure. The 
uniformed policeman from the Church 
Street station, sent to keep order, called 
up his station, reported all quiet and 
was told to report to the station. 

Tierney and the manager for Dono- 
van, a middle-aged man named McQuil- 
lan, were the only persons left. 

“Lock the door,” said Tierney. 

McQuillan obeyed. 

Tierney tried the electric lights. The 
fire had burned off the wires connecting 
the suite with the feed wire. 

“How about a light?” he asked Mc- 
Quillan, who was still shaky. 

“Maybe I can borrow one.” 

“T want the biggest, brightest light 
you can get,” said Tierney. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the manager, “we 
have a big acetylene lamp just tried to- 
day by order of the boss. It’s in there.” 
He pointed to the room adjoining. 
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“Can you work it?” Tierney asked. 

McQuillan nodded, went to the lamp 
devised for use in construction at night, 
turned it on its standard so that the 
reflector faced the gaping door of the 
burned out room and in a second there 
blazed forth a great sheet of white light. 

“Fine,” said ‘Tierney. “You look 
shaky, old man. Run below and get a 
couple of drinks. When you return, tap 
three times on the door.” 

McQuillan hurried out gladly. 

Tierney was out of his coat in a trice 
and at work in the ashes and wet cinders. 
The shaft of light was trained on the 
spot where had lain what the fire had 
left of Donovan’s body. Tierney stepped 
lightly on his toes to the center of this 
spot, squatted on his haunches and be- 
gan to clear away the ashes, sifting them 
through his fingers as he did so. 

He had no fair reason to believe that 
Donovan had been murdered, but his 
finely developed sense of caution, which 
had brought him fame as a detector of 
crime and criminals, had made him de- 
termine to make dead sure. He was feel- 
ing for any weapon with which Donovan 
might have been killed before fire was 
set to the office. 

Ceaselessly, tirelessly he kept sifting 

the ashes and cinders in a widening 
circle. 
, Finally his fingers poked into a hole 
burned in the hardwood boards cover- 
ing the asphalt flooring. Something hot 
made him withdraw his hand quickly. 
He struck a match and held it into the 
hole. Then he pulled out his handker- 
chief, and, wrapping it about the fingers 
of his right hand, reached in and pulled 
out a heavy rivet. 

Tierney examined it carefully and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

His exertions had brought beads of 
perspiration to his forehead. He went 
to the window, mopping his brow. 

He was looking out across City Hall 
Park and to the stars above the East 
River as they shone through the great 
steel skeleton of the new building of the 
Consolidated Trust Companies, when 
three knocks sounded at the door. 

He admitted the manager, told him 
he might lock up for the night and de- 
parted. 
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V 


“Don’t go up on the building to-day, 
Pat, old man,” pleaded Jim. 

Pat’s friend had found him in the 
Tunnel saloon pouring raw whiskey into 
his stomach in lieu of putting there some- 
thing to eat before tackling the day’s 
work aloft. 

For answer Pat poured another drink. 

“F’r th’ love of God, old man,” Jim 
pleaded again. “You can’t stand it. You 
aint well, Pat.” 

There was a crazy light in the iron- 
worker’s eyes and he began talking in- 
coherently about his Annie. 

“She’s dead, aint she?” he demanded 
of his friend. ‘Fine friend of the family 
was Donovan, wasn’t he?” 

He lifted one big fist and brought it 
to the bar with a whack which set the 


oO 


glasses to dancing. 


“But he got his!” he cried exultingly. 
“He got his!” 

“Not so loud, Pat; not so loud,” 
whispered Jim, fearfully. 

“What do | care?” growled Pat. 

“Tt’ll be the chair for yours, Pat, if 
you don’t be careful,” came the warn- 
ing from Jim. “You'd better beat it now 
while yuh got a chance. You'd better 
clear out of New York. Get me?” 

“T gotcher, but I aint beatin’ it. I like 
me job. See ?” 

He staggered from the bar and left 
the saloon. 

The whistle sounded as they entered 
the stockade at the base of the new sky- 
scraper. A number of workmen had al- 
ready bound three great steel girders 
with a chain of enormous links. The 
hook was slipped under the chain. A 
man, looking the size of a pygmy, waved 
his arms from the edge of the twenty- 
third floor, and the signal to hoist was 
given. The girders were to be swung to 
the top of the steel skeleton. Pat Calla- 
han, with one bound, jumped aboard as 
the bundle of steel swung slowly from 
the ground. 

“T’ll beat you up,” he called to Jim, 
waving his cap and holding lightly to 
the steel hoisting ropes. 

Jim looked upward with despair on 
his face. He was watching anxiously 
when he heard a voice behind him say 


to the watchman at the stockade gate: 

“T’d like to get a word with Pat Cal- 
lahan.” 

“Y’ can’t; he’s on the job,” was the 
watchman’s reply. 

Jim turned in time to see the man 
flash a badge. 

“What d’yuh want with Callahan?’ 
he demanded with a frown. “I’m his 
best friend and his brother-in-law. You 
can do business with me, I guess. What 
d’yuh want, anyway ?” 

“My name’s Tierney—Jim Tierney,” 
explained the stranger. 

“You're a bull.” 

“Yes.” 

“You aint got nothin’ on Pat.” 

“I know I aint, but I just got to see 
him,” coaxed Tierney. “There aint any 
use roughing it.” 

Jim felt as if he would like to clout 
the detective, but second thought told 
him that nothing good would come of 
that. 

“If you’re his best friend, take me to 
him,” urged Tierney. 

Jim’s next thought was to lose the 
detective in the structure and get the tip 
to Pat to make a run for it. 

“All right,” he said. “Follow me.’ 

The two took the freight elevator, 
used for shooting men and materials 
from the ground to the twenty-three 
plank covered floors of the building. On 
the twenty-second floor Jim got off, fol- 
lowed by Tierney. He pretended to 
search for Pat, whom he had seen start 
on the girders for the top floor. 

“T’ll look above for him,” he told 
Tierney, as he started away. ‘Stay here 
a minute.” 

Jim ran up a ladder connecting the 
two floors near Pat’s forge above. 

As he showed his head over the top 
of the structure he saw the arm of the 
derrick straightening and the steel ropes 
moving as the girders came upward. 
Either the load was being taken up 
slowly or the freight elevator had made 
unusually fast time. 

His big torso was jutting above the 
planking when the girders appeared 
over the edge. They were a good four 
feet from the side of the structure. 
Had he leaped the chasm in drunken 
bravado as many a man had done before? 
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He was not on the girders. 

The foreman of the top floor gang 
was leaning over the abyss. 

The man in charge of the derrick was 
busy at the levers. Jim thought his face 
singularly white. 

“Where is Pat?” he asked himself 
again. Then the gooseflesh began to form 
on his skin, and his hair crinkled until 
he could feel it move. He looked in every 
direction. 

“Pat?” he cried in a great, powerful 
voice that trembled. “Pat? Where are 
ye, boy?” 

There was a sob in his last cry, for 
the foreman had turned and had mo- 
tioned him to keep away from the steel 
precipice. 

The foreman came toward him. 

“Where’s Pat?” demanded Jim. 
“Talk up, curse your cowardly soul! If 
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you don’t tell me, I'll cram every tooth 
in your head down your throat and 
throw you into the street.” 

“He’s gone, Jim,” was the answer. 

Jim’s big frame seemed to shrink as 
he sank to his knees and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“The girders jostled at the tenth 
floor,” said the foreman. 

Tierney showed his head over the top 
of the ladder. 

“Where’s Callahan, the one you call 
Overhand Callahan?” he called to the 
foreman. 

The foreman pointed to the three 
swinging girders and then to the abyss 
below. Tierney, looking into the white, 
tear-marked face of Jim, his quarry’s 
best friend, sensed what had happened. 
He pulled off his hat and made the sign 
of the Cross. 





money can buy. 





THE REAL SOUTH IN FICTION. 


UDGE HARRIS DICKSON, of Vicksburg, who has been 
writing those delightful tales of “Old Reliable” for some 

years now, has created a new character. “Sunlover Sam,” 

he’s called, and he’s a real southern “darky,” as different 
from the average negro of the North as a mammy’s corn pone, 
toasting on an ash shingle, is from the corn bread served in 
a New York boarding house. Judge Dickson calls him a “two 
hundred pound chocolate-colored baby.” 

We think “Sunlover Sam” is even more whimsically likable 
than “Old Reliable,” and we are enthusiastic in announcing 
that the series of stories built about his mishaps and adven- 
tures is to appear in the RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 

Judge Dickson writes of his South so you can see the cotton 
growing and hear the lazy whistle of the plantation hands. 
And we do not hesitate to say that these stories represent 
the best work he has ever done. 

The first will appear in the February RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE. It will be one of fifteen of the best short stories 
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TT |E SAT around Mother Mono- 
W. han’s stove, and as we smoked, 
| y || we discussed such philosophy 
————=— as came to mind: home-made 
philosophy, not gathered from any books. 
The hour was now late. Suddenly 
Dougherty raised his hand. 

A bearded man, Dougherty: he came 
out of the fog-hung north. Alaska had 
known him for many years as gold- 
seeker, fur-trader and dog-team driver. 
He had a voice which was like the toll- 
ing of a big bell. 

“Ye’ve spun your yarns of hard men 
and leaky ships and fights,” said he. 
“Would ye listen to a story now that has 
no fight at all—the story of a woman?” 

He looked around from face to face, 
and reading what was in our eyes, he 
smiled under his beard. 

“No. It is not one of them sweet love 
things that ye read in the books,” said 
he. “It is a strange story, worth the 
listenin’.” 

When we had told him to spin, he 
squared his shoulders and threw back his 
head; and then, in deep, booming tones, 
he gave us this yarn. 


Before the days of ‘Klondike, many 
years, I was prospectin’ up and down the 
coast. One spring mornin’ I found my- 
self aboard a little schooner bound from 
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Juneau to Cook’s Inlet. There was eight 
of us, and we was goin’ to take a trip up 
the Shushitna river. We had a place in 
mind where the natives had told us there 
was gold a-layin’ at the grass roots. And 
it is funny, but it is true, that men have 
not found that gold to this day. And 
them Siwashes had the nuggets to show 
us too. 

We never got there at all. It was this 
way: We passed Cape Spencer and got 
out to sea. Things was a-goin’ fine, when 
one night I woke up in my bunk, my ears 
bein’ full of many noises all to once. 
30ots was thumpin’ on the deck, and men 
was cursin’ one another ; and somewheres 
in the back of my head I remembered a 
big, long, bumping smash. And then I 
seen how I had been throwed half way 
out of bed. I piled on out the rest of the 
way and got my hands on my boots; and 
I heard some one up on deck say: 

“Where is Bill?’ And then, “‘To hell 
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with Bill,” says another. ‘Come on. She’s 
goin’ under.” 

I pulled on my boots and I got up on 
deck as fast as my legs would let me. 

Water was washin’ over the forard 
deck. I could hear it hissin’ all around 
me in the dark. And I seen I was all 
alone. Somewheres off to the leeward 
come the voices of them that had left me 
here. It was the last I ever heard of them. 

I take it that they had made a run for 
that boat, a-thinkin’ that I was awake 
and along with them; and then, at the 
last, they had got scared. What it was 
that the schooner had hit, I did not know 
then, and I never found out, but I figure 
it must ’ve been an ice-cake from one of 
them glaciers along the coast. 

She was gettin’ ready to make her dive 
for the bottom of the Gulf of Alaska. 
And that was enough to know at one 
time. I remembered she had two boats ; 
and I made a run for the one that was 
left. I got that dory free and shoved it 
off; that was all it come to, for the 
schooner was settled low. I piled into it 
and I had not pulled more’n half a dozen 
strokes before I seen the lights swoop 
down like a gull swoops. Then there was 
nothin’ but the white-fire on top of the 
black swells. I was in this here boat 
alone, somers in the Gulf of Alaska— 
and myself to look out for. 

I was a pretty good hand with a boat, 
even if I was not an able bodied seaman 
like you men, for I had handled a bateau 
down more than one rapids. So I knowed 
[ was all right, barrin’ a storm, or the 
keg of water a-runnin’ out. And I had 
a compass. I headed for the mainland 
and I started pullin’ right away. The 
best I could make of it, I would be a long 
time, ye see. 

All that night, I rowed, and all the 
next day; and the next night I was all 
in, but I kept on. My arms was dead-like. 
And my legs was all numb from the cold. 
And I wanted to sleep worse than I 
wanted anything, only to live. So that 
night I would drop off while I was a- 
pullin’ on the oars; and I would wake 
up and go at it again. And that kept up 
all of the day that follered. And the 
night after that, I was like a man that is 
out of his head; I did not know when I 
was rowin’ and when I was layin’ limp 


between the thwarts. I only knowed it 
was sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. 

But once, when daylight had come, I 
woke up like; and I seen the green wa- 
ter all around me. And just as I was a- 
droppin’ off again, the dory climbed out 
of the trough of the sea. It seemed like 
I was on a high hill, and I was a-lookin’ 
down on the land. It was not half a mile 
away. 

High, snow-topped mountains with 
big glaciers folded in between the tallest 
peaks; then a strip of black spruce 
woods runnin’ down to the shore; and 
under a high bank, a long, narrer beach. 
It was as red as blood. 

A strange thing to look at, that beach 
was; but I was not thinkin’ much of the 
looks of it then. I was too gladat the sight 
of land. The sea was runnin’ easy, only 
the heave of a long swell; and I knowed 
I could make it in the surf. So I did not 
waste any more time about it, but I 
picked up them oars and I pulled for all 
that was in me; and the knowin’ that I 
was a-goin’ to put my feet on solid 
ground again made me strong. 

When I got closer in, I turned my 
head to see how far away the breakers 
laid. And then I seen a cabin up among 
the trees on top of the bank where the 
spruce woods ended. And my heart took 
a big jump inside of me. For when ye are 
in hard lines, it is good to know ye are 
a-comin’ to men. 

Well, I got to the breakers and I made 
out to keep the nose of the dory just be- 
hind the top of the swell that we was 
a-ridin’. Pretty soon there come a rush 
like an express train ; and the next thing 
I knowed, I’d been flung out and was 
bein’ rolled over endwise. It kep’ me busy 
findin’ my legs, and then gettin’ them in 
under me, and then a-fightin’ the under- 
tow which seemed to be set on takin’ me 
out again and drowndin’ me. At last I 
clumb out, all wet and weary and full of 
salt water. 

I come up onto that there red beach 
like a man that is very drunk; and my 
head was a-goin’ round and round. Ye 
see this shakin’ up that I had got in the 
surf, a-comin’ after that time without a 
bite of grub, had caught me with an 
empty belly. And I was weak. 

















But I seen the 
dory, up-ended on a 
breaker. So I 
made a run for 
it and I grabbed 
it as it come in. 
And for all that 
the undertow was 
a-yankin’ at my 
legs, 1 made out to 
hold ’em in under me. 
I wrastled with that 
boat and with the 
breakers and it was 
hell. But I hauled the 
dory up and out of 
danger. And then my 
legs wilted in- under 
me. I crumpled up; 
and where I laid the 
water washed over me 
as high as the waist, 
sometimes. It could’ve 
drownded me and I 
wouldn’t ’ve give a 
darn. 

I laid there a long time, 
and at last the blood begun 
to move inside of me and 
the strength begun to craw] 
back into my bones. So I got 
up. I put my hand on the 
nose of the dory to hold 
myself from fallin’ down 
again ; and I took a look 
about me. The idee of 
that there cabin up 
among the spruces had 
come back into my 
head. There ought to 
be somebody there to 
lend me a hand. And 
then I seen this here woman that I am 
a-goin’ to tell ye about. 

She was up at the edge of the red 
beach under the high bank, not a hun 
dred feet from where I was a-standin’. 
And she was a-workin’ at a rocker. 

Yes sir. A-rockin’ this beach sand. 
When I first got eyes on her she was 
pourin’ a ladle of water into it. A-work- 
in’ there and never lookin’ up, as if there 
was nobody within a thousand miles—as 
if she had not seen me a-fightin’ for my 
life there in the surf. 

It seemed strange, like one of them 
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down to take a turn on this 
beach diggin’s of hers. 
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ugly things ye dream. I had a no- 

tion for a second that my poor 
head and my empty belly 
had played me some 
trick. But I looked 
harder; and there 
was the woman all 
right. 

A good - sized 
woman, bare 
headed and_ with 
gray hair; she was 
a white woman. 

And, as I was a- 
starin’ away at her 
with my eyes a-hang 
in’ out, she looked up 
at me, and I seen the 
face of her. 
Now, when I first 
got sight of her, I 
was wild at the idee 
of her a-workin’ there 
an’ a-payin’ no heed to 
me and the hard lines 
that I was in. So I 
was jest about to yell 
at her—me a-hangin’ 
onto the nose of the 
dory all weak and 
tremblin’ in my legs. 
But there was some- 
thin’ in her face that 
stopped me. 

It took that ugliness away 
from me, that face of hern. 
It was brown from much 
weather; and there was 
many lines on her forehead 
and along her cheeks, deep 
like they had been whittled 
in there. And, ’way from where 
I stood. I could see something else—I 
am not good at puttin’ things in words, 
ye understand, not havin’ been learned 
more than how to read and write. But | 
will try and tell ye what it was: 

It come from all of her at once. It was 
in her eyes. I could see it in them from 
all this distance. And it was in her 
wrinkled cheeks. And it was in the way 
she stood. They all said it. What did 
they say? Well, men, it was like she was 
a-lookin’ a long ways and seen some one 
there that she was a-tryin’ to get to— 
some one she wanted bad. It was like that 
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was the only thing she did see—like she 
was very patient about it. I tell ye, 
women gets that look in their faces—I 
have seen it in the Siwash women 
a-nursin’ of their babies. It was like that, 
very much that way. Only it was as if 
she got no satisfaction out of it—yes, 
like she had the aching in her breasts 
and the kid was far away. And that is 
as near as | can get to it. 

But anyhow, after what I seen in her, 
I forgot my own hard fix long enough 
to feel sorrow for her. 

So I walked straight acrost the beach. 
And when I come nigh to her I seen that 
she was lookin’ straight at me; and she 
had stopped her rocker now. A-standin’ 
there, she was, bent over, like the habit of 
the work had got into her back and she 
could not ever stand right straight again. 
And as she looked at me, her face begun 
to change. All that other thing went out 
of it; and she drawed a little back like 
I was somebody that she was afraid of 
and had not wanted to come. And she 
did not say a word. 

“Well,” thinks I to myself, “this here 
woman is crazy like some of them old- 
time prospectors.”” And I looked about, 
hopin’ I might see a man somewheres. 
But there was no one on that red beach, 
only me and her. So I come on and I 
spoke to her polite enough, as if I had 
dropped in, matter o’ course. When she 
answered me, I knew she was as good in 
the head as I was. Says she, as cool as 
could be: 

“Ye can find food in the cabin and a 
fire to dry by.” 

With that she poured some more wa- 
ter into the rocker and went to work 
again. She did not look up, but she was 
scowlin’ while I sort of stood around 
a-givin’ her my thanks. So then I told 
her how I had been shipwrecked and cast 
away ; and I asked her whether there was 
a man about the place; and where this 
was. She nodded her head, as much as 
to say that she understood ; and then she 
stopped her rocker once more. 

“There is no man,” says she. “Lituya 
Bay is ten mile down the coast.” She 
bent down at the rocker; and when I 
started to go, she did not even look up. 

Well, the cabin was like all of them 
miners’ cabins, only it had a lot of wom- 


an’s truck around it: funny junk for this 
end of the world. There was jest the 
one room, with a bunk and a cookstove 
and, in the middle of it, a table. But 
there was a little cradle; it had been 
made out of whipsawed boards; and it 
had the little bedclothes in it—no kid 
though. There was a shelf above that 
there cradle, and on it a lot of play- 
things, and a whole pile of letters sorted 
into bundles. There was pictures on the 
walls; all of them was pictures of a girl 
—the same girl, but took at different 
times. 

Now, in the middle of the table there 
was two buckskin pokes; one of them 
was crammed full‘and the other was less 
than half full. By them pokes was a 
miner’s gold-scales. That was not so 
strange ; for in them days people used to 
leave their gold around more careless 
than they have since the big rush. 

I made a fire in the cookstove ; I found 
me some bacon and a pot of cold beans. 
I tucked into them and I got a meal in- 
side of my hide. Then I sat around the 
stove a-wishin’ that I had took time 
enough when I left that sinkin’ schooner 
to 've got my pipe and tobacco. Ye see, 
the worst of it was that there was no sign 
of any man. No sir. | was marooned 
with a woman—and no show of a smoke. 

I set to work tryin’ to think how I 
could get out of this. I knew there must 
be some way she got her supplies—some 
boat that come to Lituya Bay once or 
twict a year; and if that boat would be 
too long in comin’, I had my dory yet. 

But always while I was a-figurin’, | 
could not help a-thinkin’ of that there 
woman’s face, the way I seen it down 
there on the beach. And it sort of made 
me feel sorry for her, darned if it didn’t. 
That look of her eyes and the way she 
held herself! I wondered what in blazes 
was wrong ; and why it was. And I won- 
dered why she seemed so set-like again 
my comin’ onto her beach. She did not 
like my bein’ here; and yet I could not 
help feelin’ sort of pitiful towards her. 

Well, I had my belly full of grub and 
my strength was back in me again. So 
I started down to take a turn on this 
beach diggin’s of hers. The sand was 
made of garnets, all pounded up fine— 
carried here from some schist ledge. It 








































was the first of them “ruby sand” 
beaches I had ever seen, and it looked 
curious to me, with the long white rollers 
a-runnin’ up onto it, one after the other, 
like big white horses. The turn of the 
tide had passed now, and the swell was 
big, so that the boom of them breakers 
come over everything. Way up the coast, 
I could see a glacier, all green and blue 
where it broke off again’ the open sea, 
and the light come again’ the face of it. 
A school of finback whales was spoutin’ 
less than a half a mile out; and ye could 
see the steam a-driftin’ away every time 
one blowed. 

I took a look for the woman. She was 
not in sight; her rocker was a-standin’ 
by itself. I started towards it and as I 
come nigher I seen her. She was comin’ 
around a turn of the bank. She was a- 
packin’ a sack of sand on her back. It 
bent her clean double. If ye ever shoul- 
dered a sack of sand, ye will know why 
it did that, too. As she come along the 
beach I could see her boots sink in up 
beyond the ankles. Her head was level 
with her waist; and she was walkin’ 
slow—very slow. 

“This is too hard lines for a woman,” 
says I, ‘“—and her grey haired!” 

I hurried up with the idee of givin’ 
her a hand. It hurt me like some man had 
done me dirt,- to watch her a-plowin’ 
along, all doubled up, and so slow. 

I had not gone far before I seen her 
stop; and the sack slid down off her 
back. She stood there beside it, all bent 
over; and she was a-pantin’, with her 
mouth half open, to get her wind. She 
did not pay any attention to me, but she 
could not help seein’ me a-comin’. 

When she had stood there for a min- 
ute, she started to raise that sack again. 
She got it part way up; it wobbled 
around and slid off. And then she 
straightened her back all of a sudden. 
She raised both arms up high over her 
head. She turned her wrinkled face 
towards the sky ; and she called out loud. 
What she said, I well remember: 

“Oh God! Just this one summer! You 
must! You must!” 

It was not like one of them prayers 
ye hear in the churches. That woman 
was a-callin’ out to God like she knew 
she was right. 
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But when she made another try to 
shoulder that there sack, it slid off of her 
back again, and she fell down beside it. 
She was all in. I think that somethin’ 
inside of her had busted. When I come 
up on a run, I seen her eyes half shut; 
and she was a-breathin’ sort of hard. 
For all of her rough clothes, her boots 
and her short blue canvas skirt, and for 
all the brown of her face, she looked all 
crumpled up, now, and weak. When I 
picked her up in my arms, she did not 
say anything, but her eyes just sort of 
fluttered. 

I packed her up to the cabin and I 
laid her on the bed. I took a look about 
the place to see if there was not some 
whisky. But there was none, and so I 
done the next best thing: I got the fire 
to goin’ in the stove ; I pulled them boots 
off of her; I put a hot griddle at her 
feet and I brewed a pot of tea. 

In an hour or so, I had sort of brought 
her around. She laid there a-lookin’ at 
me, jest lettin’ her eyes foller me about 
the room but sayin’ nothin’. A strange 
look too! And at last she spoke out like 
she was a-talkin’ to herself. 

“Maybe it is best,” she says. Then she 
shut her mouth tight; but her face was 
better natured now when she watched 
me. Along in the early afternoon she 
says: “What is your name?” 

I told her. “Bill Dougherty,” says she 
over after me. Then: “Ye must go and 
work that rocker, Bill Dougherty. No 
time to lose. Ye get the sand from the 
black streak in the bank where the pick 
and shovel lays.” 

I was afraid to leave her alone, not 
knowin’ how sick she might be; but she 
was dead set. Ye know the way a woman 
is when she has got somethin’ on her 
mind? It was so with her. I seen arguin’ 
would make her worse. And it sort of got 
me—that hopeless way she looked. And 
how she had called out to God there on 
the beach. I am not one of them that 
gets soft over things and makes a fool 
of himself ; but I couldn’t help feelin’ 
bad for her. And anyhow my time was 
my own, ye see. And I had to stay here. 
I could not leave her alone in this neck 
of the woods. So I started for the beach 
the way she told me to do. 

Now, when I had rocked that sand 
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That woman was a-callin out to God like 


You must!” 
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“Oh, God! Just this one summer! 


she knew she was right. 
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until supper time, I seen that she was up 
against a rotten poor proposition. It had 
been good rocker diggin’s once; but this 
pay-streak was gettin’ very thin, and 
growin’ less every day ; and the gold was 
gettin’ finer, so the bulk of it went over 
the blanket and into the tailin’s. A case 
of workin’ for Siwashes’ wages. 

I made the clean-up and I come back 
to the cabin that night. And she was 
layin’ in the bed. I showed her what there 
was—a matter of three dollars, it 
weighed. She shook her head. “Poorer 
every day,” says she. She dropped her 
head back on the pillow and laid very 
quiet for a while; and then, all of a sud- 
den, she sat up and her eyes opened 
wide ; and she raised both hands over her 
head like she had done down on the 
beach. She did not say a word, but I 
knew that she was a-tellin’ God what He 
must do. 

Now, I had took a look at the beach 
sand and I had seen what it carried, 
pannin’ here and there a bit ; and, feelin’ 
that sorry for her, with myself my own 
boss and nothin’ on my mind, now that 
this prospectin’ expedition had gone to 
the bottom of the Gulf of Alaska, I says 
to myself that I might as well help her 
out. So I asked her if she had ever 
thought of groove riffles and quicksilver. 
She shook her head, wobbling it from 
one side of the pillow to the other, and 
she said that she did not know anything 
only the rocker. She had been here 
eighteen year with that, and every year 
for a long time now, the sand had been 
getting leaner. Well, that eighteen year 
idee got me; and I knew there must be 
something big on her mind. And so I let 
it pass how short and crusty she had been 
with me when I first seen her, and how 
she did not seem to like my bein’ here. 
I let them bygones go; and I made her 
a proposition. 

I told her that if she would spend some 
of that there gold-dust she had there on 
the table, a-layin’ it out in quicksilver, 
that I would whipsaw a set of riffle 
boards and sluice boxes. Then I could 
mine the beach right, and it ought to 
bring a good stake for a few months. I 
had in my mind how she had made that 
prayer of hers for just one season, ye see. 
Well, men, she set right up in bed and 
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her eyes was wide, and “How much?” 
says she. 

I told her that ‘+ looked like it ought 

fetch ten or twelve thousand dollars 
anyhow. 

She looked a long ways away and she 
says very quiet, as if she was a-tellin’ a 
secret to somebody else, “It is good he 
came.” 

And after that she told me she wanted 
five thousand dollars. “Anything more 
that ye take out, ye can have,” says she, 
“but five thousand, I must have.” And 
then her eyes went away again in that 
funny fashion and she says in that sort 
of a whisperin’ way: “Yes. I'll get the 
two thousand we are behind.” 

And she laid quiet again ; but sudden- 
like, after a while, she asked me: “Ye 
are sure of that five thousand for me?” 

Now I ort to have been sore at that, 
for | didn’t owe her any money. Here I 
was a-doin’ her a favor, and her voice 
was as sharp and as hard as a file now. 
But I was sorry for her. So I says: “Yes. 
Ye’ll sure get that.” So she laid back 
again. 

She was a mighty sick woman that 
night, a-fever and out of her head; and 
all she would say was, ‘Five thousand 
dollars,” over and over. And for a week 
afterwards she was in a hard way. I 
thought she was goin’ to die on me. | 
had my hands full a-tendin’ to her; and 
it bothered me a lot, not knowin’ nothin’ 
about sickness. But finally she took a 
turn and begun to mend. 

Then the Siwashes come up from Sitka 
on their way to Yakutat, where they al- 
ways spent their summers. And _ they 
fetched her supplies in one of them big 
war canoes. She told me what to tell 
them, and I made the dicker for one of 
the canoes to go back and buy the quick- 
silver. I took good care to tell them to 
lay in a stock of tobacco for me. While 
we was waitin’ for them, I got one of 
the natives to help me and I done the 
whipsawin’ of the boards for sluice 
boxes and riffles. And, come the first of 
May, I had a string of ’em a-workin’ 
from a little flume that I had run down 
out of a crick, near by. 

Durin’ all them days the woman laid 
there in the cabin, and she never said 
nothin’ to me, only when she had to. And 
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there was often that in her face that said 
she did not like my bein’ around. But 
many times, I could hear her a-sayin’ 
over to herself: ‘‘Five thousand dollars. 
After all, it is a good thing he come.” 
And, for all that she did not like me, 
there was that in the way she looked 

it was mostly in her eyes and the patient 
look where the lines was whittled out in 
her cheeks—that made me willin’ to 
work for her and to wait on her like a 
baby. 

And, men, that is the way I come to 
take a lay for that woman up near 
Lituya ay. It was not so much, my end 
of it, but it was her five thousand dollars 
that made me do it, too. 

I often puzzled over her, and her 
eighteen years here on the red beach, 
a-sweatin’ at that rocker all alone. | 
could not make nothin’ of it. The only 
thing I seen to help me out in puzzlin’ 
was when the Siwashes had come. They 
fetched her a bundle of mail. And that 
bundle was all letters, the same kind of 
envelopes and the same writin’ on every 
one. She read them all, one after the 
other. And she asked me for the twentieth 
time if I would be sure of that five 
thousand for her. And then she read 
them again. It took her till late at night, 
and I had to set by for fear she might 
get worse and need help. And when she 
had done with them she give them to me 
to put up on the shelf. I seen they was 
in a woman’s writin’ and the same hand 
as them packets which I had noticed the 
first day I come to the place. And that 
was all I knew about her and her 
troubles. 

All summer long I worked them beach 
diggin’s, all by myself. I shoveled sand 
twelve hours a day and sometimes longer 
when the sunshine went around the clock. 
I cooked my meals and the meals for the 
woman. I nursed her as best I could. And 
by the middle of June she was up and 
able to walk out of doors. But she never 
stood more than halfway straight. Her 
head was always level with her waist. 
And she had a queer hitch over to one 
side. Something was busted inside of her, 


all right. 

That way the weeks went on, and the 
gold gathered on the quicksilver; and 
when I moved the string of boxes I 
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would make a clean-up, and strain off the 
amalgam. And she used to watch the 
work, a-standin’ by the boxes, holdin’ 
onto them with her two hands so that she 
could look in and see the gold pilin’ up 
on the streaks of qui ksilver. She had her 
five thousand a-comin’ all right ; ye could 
see that plain. 

So one evenin’ I retorted the amalgam 
and I fetched the brick of gold up to the 
cabin; and it went about six thousand 
dollars. She was settin’ up. I let her hold 
the brick in her lap when I had weighed 
it. She sat there a-lookin’ at it and a-say- 
in’ nothin’—jest that patient look on her 
face and in her eyes. At last she says: 

‘Now I do not care any more.” 

I looked around at her. Her eyes was 
closed and it seemed like she had petered 
out complete. Her strength had went 
away. I thought she was a-goin’ to die, 
there and then. I packed her over to the 
bed and I set to work a-tryin’ to fix her 
up. But it was no good. She laid there 
with the lids down over her eyes and 
hardly breathin’ so that ye could see it 
at all. 

Once, late that night, she sort of come 
to and she says to me: “The gold goes 
to the address there with the letters. Ye 
understand?” I told: her yes and she 
dropped back again. 

Well, she was many days this way. 
Whatever it was that had busted in- 
side of her was a-killin’ her all right. 
Eighteen years a-rockin’ this here beach, 
all alone! If she had been a man I'd not 
have give a darn and would ’ve called 
it his own business. But she was a woman 
and I was sorry for her. And, some way 
or another, a-knowin’ that she was soured 
on me because I was a man—for her 
manner showed me that plain enough— 
made me feel a bigger sorrow. So I lost 
a lot of time a-doin’ for her in the cabin 
when I might ’ve been a-gettin’ my share 
of the gold down there in the sluice 
boxes. 

Then she got a little stronger—al- 
though she was never able to get up 
again—and I went to work. And, men, 
it is strange how things come around— 
ye will say so when ye have heard the 
way it ended—when I set to work to get 
my end of the gold, the sand petered out. 
A high tide had come and changed the 

















beach and it seemed like it had took all 
of the gold back to sea. That which was 
left was finer, and lots of it went over 
the tail box. I worked for Siwash wages. 
The beach had give her the five thousand 
she needed. It had nothin’ for me. Well, 
I had to do the best I could. I had to 
stick. She was up there in the cabin help- 
less. So I kept on. The weeks went by. 
She laid there most of the time like one 
asleep. She never said a word. The life 
was a-slippin’ out of her pore old twisted 
body. 

Come an evenin’ late in August, when 
the water birds was beginnin’ to fly south 
in big strings, and the bears had done 
with their salmon catchin’ in the cricks, 
and the smell of the first big storm was 
in the air. I finished my work and went 
back to the cabin ; and she was settin’ up 
in bed. Her eyes was open; she was 
sensible. And somethin’ had smoothed 
out her face so that the wrinkles was not 
so deep; her skin was smooth, and there 
was a little pink in it. Her eyes looked 
satisfied. And when I come in, “Bill 
Dougherty,” says she, “I am a-goin’ to 
die to-night.” 

I knew she was a-tellin’ me the truth. 
And even if she had never said one word 
of kindness to me in all them months, I 
felt like puttin’ my head in my hands 
and cryin’ about it. It give me sorrow. I 
do not know why that was. Only the 
thought of them eighteen years alone on 
this red beach ; and now she was a-goin’ 
to die. I suppose my face showed the way 
i felt. Anyhow, she says to me: 

“Bill Dougherty, pull up your chair. 
I will tell ye. For ye have a thing to do 
for me.” 

“Ves ma’am,” I says. “I'll do it.” 

She give me a long look, and, says she, 
“Ye come and ye told me the way. I 
could not ’ve done it only for that. It is 
good ye come to me. And I want ye to 
do the one thing more. The storm is 
comin’ on. I can hear the wind out to sea. 
Yes, I will die to-night.” 

Now I did not hear the wind then nor 
for some time after. I guess maybe, be- 
cause she was a-goin’ to die, she had bet- 
ter hearin’ than she would ’ve had if she 
had been in health. 

I pulled up my chair and I tried to say 
somethin’ to comfort her, somethin’ 
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about her bein’ better and goin’ back for 
doctor’s help and all that; and all the 
time I knew it was a lie. But it did not 
fool her. She shook her head. 

“Listen,” says she. “I have not much 
time. I want to tell ye, so that ye can 
understand. I am glad some one will 
understand.” 

Her face was sort of happy now; but 
there was something in her talk—it was 
in the voice of her—that made me know 
she was a-failin’ ; and I asked her to rest. 
She shook her head. 

“Listen,” she says. “Do not stop me 
now. T’wenty years ago, in God’s country 
—for I am not so old as ye might think, 
Bill Dougherty. It, was the work that 
done it, not the years. I was a girl then, 
and I had never had a man. I had no 
care and no sorrow. I was happy.” 

She stopped talkin’ a minute and she 
looked far away; and then, “But I am 
glad it came,” says she. “Yes, now, I am 
glad. 

“IT was alone and I was happy; I did 
for myself, independent of man. Then 
he came. 

“A big man with smilin’ lips and eyes 
that laughed. A man that would win a 
girl’s heart and soul. Out of the North 
he come, and he was rich. He showed me 
the little yellow nuggets and he told me 
how he had dug them from a beach that 
was as red as blood. He told me of 
Alaska—the wild country and the sea. 
I looked into his eyes and I thought the 
whole world was in him. So one day I 
married him. 

“We was happy there—happy all that 
winter. I did not see it then, what I seen 
afterward—the love that is bigger with 
a man than the love of any woman, the 
love to go and hunt and to wander on, to 
see new things and new faces. No, I did 
not know it then—not until one day 
when he had gone, and I found myself 
alone. And the baby was soon to come.” 

She seemed to sort of weaken like; 
and the storm was a-hollerin’ outside of 
the cabin among the black spruces. I said 
somethin’ about him bein’ a dog and not 
like the rest of men. She shook her head. 
“You're all.alike, Bill Dougherty,” says 
she. “Ye all want the same thing. No 
woman finds comfort in a man. 

“T was alone and my trouble was on 
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came. When they me wanted to turn back; but I had a 


me soon. The baby 
I had bought down in 


showed her to me and said she was a girl, revolver that 
I thanked God. For the time had been Juneau; and I made him go on. The 
branches broke and cracked above our 


when I had wanted her to be a boy; and 
heads, and they fell in front of us. But 


I had feared of late that it might come 
accordin’ to that 
first wish. But 
God was good to 
me; and she was 
a girl. 

“I waited for 
my strength; and 
I knew what I had 
to do. As soon as 
I was able, I 
started. I had the 
money he had left 
me, and his lyin’ 
letter a-sayin’ 
that he was a- 
comin’ back. I 
knew it was a lie, 
for now I saw 
things that I had 
not seen before. I 
took that money 
and I started aft- 
er him. Lituya 
Bay ; he had told 
me the place 
where the gold 
came from; and I 
was sure I would 
find him with the 
gold. 

“T went to Ju- 
neau with my 
baby; and it was 
late in the sum- 
mer. I found out 
that Lituya Bay 
was far up the 
coast and _ that 
there was no boat. 
I had my work to 
do and I did not 
stop until I had 
found some Si- 
washes who would 
carry me up there 
in a war canoe— 
my baby and me; I would not leave her. I knew we two could come to no harm. I 

“The storm outside is like it was the knew that. 
night I came up here, through the spruce “We got to the cabin. I sent the Siwash 
forest, walkin’ from Lituya Bay with my back. When he had gone, I opened the 
baby in my arms. The Siwash that guided door. I walked into the room. My man 





“The Siwash that guided me wanted to turn back, 















































was here—alone by the table, with his 
gold in front of him—that same table ye 
see there, Bill Dougherty. I saw him turn 
quick and look at me; and I saw his eyes 
drop; and I knew I had been right. He 





but I had my revolver, and I made him go on.” 


did not smile. Then the baby stirred and 
cried. He looked around again and he 
got up on his feet. 

“*Ve cannot touch her,’ says I. And 
then I showed.him the revolver. And ! 
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told him why I had come—for that gold 
in the beach. It was the baby’s. As for 
him, he could go or he could die. The 
fool tried to argue with me and I came 
near to killin’ him. But when he saw how 
I meant it, he jest 
bowed his head 
and he went out. 
And the next day 
the Siwashes took 
him away with 
them. I had the 
beach with its 
gold for my baby. 

“That was 
eighteen year ago, 
Bill Dougherty. I 
raised my baby 
here. I made that 
cradle with my 
own hands. I 
weaned her late, 
for there was no 
milk; and I used 
to nurse her while 
I was workin’ 
that rocker on the 
beach. And when 
she was able to 
run about, she 
used to pick the 
wild strawberries 
in the long grass 
on top of the 
bank. 

“And I was 
happy; for here 
was the gold. My 
girl would be 
strong and beauti- 
ful and she would 
have an eddica- 
tion. I would 
mine the gold to 
give her a start 
beyond any 
chance of want. 

“She grew up 
to six years old 
and I sent her 
away. And never 
since that day have I set eyes on her. I 
was lonely that first summer; but there 
was no sorrow with me; for I knew why 
it was that she had gone. The years went 


by; I mined the beach here alone. The 
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letters came in the spring and in the fall. 
They told me how she was growin’ up 
and learnin’, and how she had the promise 
of a wonderful voice. And I knew it 
would come as I had wished. And then at 
last—it was in the spring after you came 
—the letters said how this would be the 
last year of her training; for she would 
go on the concert stage, and she was sure 
of her career. And | knew it was all right. 

“But the beach had become poor. For 
years now I had been drawing on the 
gold that I had cached at the beginning ; 
and now that gold was all gone. I had 
been two thousand dollars short for her 
the year before. I did not know how it 
was going to come. But ye had drifted 
to this beach. I saw ye in the breakers 
that mornin’ and I would ’ve let ye 
drown. I wanted no man here. I had my 
work to do. But it was good ye came. And 
now there is one more thing that I want 
ye to do. 

“T am not able to write the letter. My 
hands will not do it for me. I want ye to 
take a message to her. She is in Germany, 
in Berlin. The name and address ye will 
find with the letters on the shelf.” 

“In Germany ?” says I. 

“In Germany,” says she. “It must be 
done. Promise me.” 

What could anybody do? I promised. 

“This,” she says, is the word. “Say it 
after me: 

‘“‘*VYour mother sends ye this last word. 
Make the most of your singing. You have 
money; do not have to do with any 
man.’ ” 

I said them words over after her three 
times until I had them beyond forgetting. 

“The gold,” says she, “ye will take 
with ye. Five thousand for her. The bal- 
ance for your expenses.” 

I promised her again. The wind yelled 
out in the spruces. She listened a long 
time. “Jest sech a night,” she says. Then 
a gust shook the cabin. She sat up, and, 

“Go,” says she. 

I thought she meant me; but her eyes 
was lookin’ at the table and I remem- 
bered what she had said about that first 
night there. And when I looked at her 
again she was dead. 


There was a pause in the story. 
Dougherty sat silent for some moments. 





At length he stroked his beard and re- 
sumed : 


I went to Germany. | took the letters 
and the gold and I remembered that 
word, a-sayin’ it over and over to myself 
so that I would be sure and get it right. 

I got to Berlin. I found where that 
street number was. I went to the place, 
a-packin’ the girl’s share of the gold 
with me. And when I got there, it was a 
fine, rich place, thick carpets and won- 
derful furniture. I couldn’t help a-think- 
in’ of the woman alone there all them 
eighteen years in that log cabin by the 
red beach—and a-sweatin’ at the rocker. 

Well, they showed me to a big parlor. 
The girl come. And with her was a man 
—a fine lookin’ young fellow too. But 
that give me a sort of a start. For them 
two was walkin’ together and—it was the 
way of them a-walkin’ that somehow 
made me suspicious. 

Well, then I handed her the gold and 
I told her how I had come to bring it. 
“For,” I says, “your mother, she was 
a-dyin’ and she sent it with a message.” 

“Dyin’,” she says; and then, “Dead!” 

And I started to say a word of com- 
fort, but she had turned her back on me 
and she was puttin’ her head on the 
young fellow’s shoulder and a-weepin’. 
And then I knowed how it was with them 
two. So after a while she says to me, 
a-raisin’ her head and a-turnin’ around: 

“My mother’s message. What was it?” 

Well, that sort of got me—things bein’ 
what they was here. It got me all right, 
and I had to figger quick. 

“Your mother,” says I, “give me the 
words, and I have said them over many 
times.”’ And then I says: 

“Your mother sends ye this last word: 
‘Make the most of your singing. You 
have the money ; and—be happy.’ ” 

And when I left her she was standin’ 
beside the young fellow. He had his arm 
about her a-comfortin’ her. She was 
lookin’ up at him. 





Dougherty looked around the circle. 

“Well,” said Old Rose, ‘tye didn’t 
give the message straight.” 

“No,” said Dougherty, “not exactly. 
What was the use? If ye’d seen them two 
standin’ there, ye’d ’ve done the same.” 


Photograph by White, New York 


Marie Pavey as /o, Howard Estabrook as Laurie, Alice Brady 


as Meg, and John Cromwell as John Brook, in 


Little Women.’ 
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Fairy 
Tales 
and 


the 


Drama 


By 
LOUIS 
V. DEFOE 


| | ——T is a happy sign 


] of the growing 
liberality of the 
ae American attitude 
toward the stage that ‘The 
Affairs Of Anatol” has es- 
caped the objection on th 
score of its morals that it 
must inevitably have stirred 
among play-goers if it had 
Leen produced in this coun- 
try half a dozen years ago. 
Its quick jump into popu 
larity at the Little Theatre 
does not indicate that au- 
diences in New York have 
materially changed their 
standards of what is moral- 
ly right or wrong in a work 
of dramatic art. It does 
show, however, that they 
are better able than former- 
ly to distinguish between 
the letter and the spirit of 
a play. As for the letter of 
“The Affairs Of Anatol,” 
it is open to question, 
though its spirit is alto- 
gether harmless. 

For more than ten years 
this brilliantly written ep- 
isodical comedy of romantic 
intrigue by the Viennese 
dramatist, Arthur 
Schnitzler, has flourished as 
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one of the minor classics of the German 


and Austrian theatres. It has also been 
translated into French, and acted with 
much success in Paris. But to avoid 


\n 


glo-Saxon prudery it has been par- 
phrased and ioned down in its English 
version by Mr. Granville Barker, the 
english dramatist, although its poetic 
texture is still remarkably fine and its 


1umorous flavor has been kept practical- 


these prefatory remarks sound some- 
what like an apology for the frankness 
of “The Affairs Of Anatol.” They are 
offered not on account of the impression 


ch the play makes in its performance, 


but because a literal description of its 
story may lead to a wrong idea of what 
the drama really means. Its substance 
may run counter to the narrower sense of 
the proprieties, and its form surely dis- 
regards the conventions of the stage. But 
it is so ethereal, delicate and playful that 
it cannot give offense to those who look 


at it from an aesthetic point of view. It 


is, everything considered, the most novel 
and one of the most delightful entertain- 
ments of the early winter. 

{natol, the hero of many romantic ad- 
ventures, is a type of the human butterfly 
not often met in this country. He is a 
highly bred, idle and rich young Vien- 
nese bachelor with philandering instincts 
and a genius for philosophizing over his 
emotions while under the influence of 

s romantic passions. He flutters in the 
sunshine and sips the honey from every 
flower in his path. However lovely be the 
flower, he does not tarry long. A new one 
straight-way drives out memories of the 
old. And it generally happens that the 
flowers have thorns which tear his wings. 
Such a creature as he must dwell in an 
atmosphere of romance remote from the 
world of normal mortals. 

Phe first episode in which Anatol is in- 
volved is called ‘“‘Ask No Questions.” The 
scene is his bachelor apartment in Vien- 
na, where he is confiding to his friend 
Wax the heart pangs that happen to be 
afflicting him at that moment. //i/da is 
the new object of his adoration. He loves 
her with a fervid passion but he is tor- 
mented with unpleasant doubts of her 
fidelity. ./ax suggests that he hypnotize 
her and set his mind at rest. Under the 
influence of the spell he catches her in a 





fib. She acknowledges to twenty-five 
vears though in her waking moments she 


iad assured him that she was only nine- 
teen. So fearful is he then lest other 


secrets painful to know be disclosed, that 
he conducts his investigations with cau 
tion, and in the end brings her back to 
consciousness without having learned the 
truth which he feels will break his in 
constant heart. 

In the following scene, called “An 
K pisode,” Anatol brings to J/ax’s rooms 
all the dainty souvenirs of his past af- 
fairs. He has resolved to lead a new life 
and he beseeches his friend to help him 
break the links which connect him with 
he old. Each perfumed memento revives 
memories of some delightful experience 
of the heart, and as he inspects them for 
the last time he talks glowingly of the 
particular heroine it recalls. Presently he 
comes to the most sacred souvenir of all 
—it is Bianca’s’ Beautiful Bianca was a 
circus queen. While Anatol is discussing 
Bianca and her passion for him, which 
he knows can never die, she unexpectedly 
drops in to call on J/ax. She fails alto- 
gether to remember Anatol, although she 
admits a possibility of having met him 
in Russia—where he has never been. The 
discomfited butterfly departs in sorrow, 
leaving his love souvenirs behind and his 
adored Bianca in the arms of her Jax. 

A private room in a restaurant is the 
scene of “The Farewell Supper.” Ana- 
tol’s “affair” this time has been with 
Mimi of the Opera. His passion for her 
has cooled, so he has summoned her to 
break the news that they are to dine to- 
gether no more. Mutual frankness has 
been the condition of their partnership, 
and it happens that J/imi also has a dis 
closure to make. Anatol intends to make 
known his change of heart as gently as 
possible, but J/imi contrives to score 
first. Her affections, too, have wandered. 
She has fallen hopelessly in love with a 
player in the orchestra. So ardent is her 
new devotion that she is willing to forego 
forever Anatol’s champagne and oysters. 
Aghast, the Lothario eyes her as she rises 
from the table and sweeps out of the 
room, grabbing a handful of his cigars 
and cigarettes as she departs. “Not for 
me,” she calls consolingly through the 
door. “They are for him!” 

The fourth episode takes place in the 
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Marguerite Clark as //:/da, Photograph by Matzene. Gail Kane as Bianca, Photograph by White. 
Isabelle Lee as Lona, Photograph by White. 
Doris Keane as Mimi, Photograph by White. Katherine Emmet as Gaédriel/e, Photograph by White. 
John Barrymore as Anato/, Photograph by Moffett. 
Principal characters in ‘The Affairs of Anatol,” 
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rain, in front of a florist’s shop, a stage 
setting of exquisite beauty. ‘This ad- 
venture, in which a note of pathos re- 
places the worldly cynicism in all the 
others, is called ““A Christmas Present.” 
Here Anatel, who is seeking a gift for 
one of his humbler conquests, encounters 
Gabrielle. She has long ago departed 
from his life and is now married and the 
mother of two children. Anatol protects 


her from the rain under his umbrella as 


they discuss other and earlier days. He 
describes to the woman of fashion his 
newest love and her humble little garret. 
lo him she is a princess in a castle. A 


taxicab comes to carry Gabrii /] bac k to 
her husband and children. In memory of 
the older life she hands to Anatol a 


bunch of flowers—they are to be her 
Christmas present to the other! 

The final episode, “The Wedding 
Morning,” is in the vein of broad farce. 
Cupid has at last ensnared Anatol in 
cords that cannot be severed. He is to be 
married that day! The dinner with the 
family of the bride on the night before 
had bored him. He had grown tired of 
the customary compliments, felicitations 
ind good wishes. For relief he had gone 
to the Opera Ball for one last merry 
fling. Here quite unexpectedly he had 
encountered Lona and brought her in the 
early morning to breakfast at his flat. 
Lona decides she will remain. The situa- 
tion grows awkward. It is difficult for 
lnatel to confess under the circum- 
stances that he is to be married at noon. 
When .J/ax presently arrives bearing the 
bride’s bouquet, concealment is out of 
the question. Lona instantly suspects. 
She vows she will go to the church and 
prevent the wedding. Then, in a fit of 
jealous passion, she proves that “hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned” by 
completely wrecking the flat. Furniture 
and crockery alike are shattered in her 
furious onslaught. In the midst of the 
excitement, Anatol and Max, with the 
wrecked bouquet of orange blossoms, 


escape, and the curtain falls with Lona 
consoling herself that her sweetest re 
venge is still to come, for she has no fears 
that the marriage bonds will long con- 
fine her erstwhile companion at the 
(pera Ball. 

“The Affairs Of Anatol” implies 
throughout its five episodes of course, 


the intrigues of the half-world. This 
bald description of the various scenes 
suggests that they are not much more. 
But in the performance no such un- 
pleasant literalism intrudes to lessen its 
poetic fascination or cloud its satirical 
humor. The little play is imagined in an 
atmosphere so far apart from our own 
that it seems to belong to the world of 
fancy rather than of fact. 

Such a character as Anato/—one who 
combines amiability and polish of man 
ner with recklessness of conduct—is 
scarcely imaginable in our American 
scheme of life. But his prototypes are 
plentiful enough in Europe. Their ex 
istence is made plausible by the super 
ficial refinement of the women of the gay 
world with whom they consort. 

This external refinement of the com 
panions of Anatel’s adventures is not 


quite understood—at least it is not in 
dicated—by two of the five actresses in 
the American cast. If 77m in the supper 
episode and Lona in the wedding morn 
ing adventure—especially the latter— 
were as loris Keane and Isabelle Lee 
impersonate them, there would be no 
Anatols. On the other hand, Marguerite 
Clark as //ilda, Gail Kane as Bianca 
and Katherine Emmet as Gabrielle are 
almost perfect types of the life which 
recognizes no responsibilities. John Bar 
rymore gives a graceful impersonation 
of Anatol, although he dczs not suggest 
all the character’s varied phases and fails 
to emphasize the pathos of the dialogue 
before the flower shop. Oswald Yorke’s 
Max is a performance of greater subtlety 
and variety. 


HE stage will be brought closer than 
ever before to tens of thousands of 
readers of Louisa M. Alecott’s clas- 
sic of the domestic hearth, ‘Little 
Women,” now that her adorable char 
acters have stepped from the printed 
pages that have held them for fifty years 
and been given actual existence as living 
figures in a play. And all to whom they 
have been the steadfast companions of 
childhood will rejoice to know that the 
strange alchemy of the theatre has 
worked its wonders well, for the familiar, 
much loved characters have emerged in 
to the world of the footlights absolutely 
unchanged and as delightful as ever in 
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their simple, appealing truth and home- almost unsuited to the theatre. One false 
ly, indefinable charm. step in making the acting version would 

The difficult project of transforming have ruined its beautiful spirit. A jarring 
“Little Women” into a drama brought note in the production would have des 
with it many risks. The story’s quaint ecrated its pretty fancies. Irreparable 
atmosphere and elusive charm seemed havoc would have been wrought if the 


had failed to suggest 





adaptor or actors 
in the theatre the influences of the old 
New England home in which the little 
heroines lived their simple lives. 

An appreciation of all these dangers 


— 
a 


Sal 


: yore & 


Photograph by White, New York. 
John Cromwell as John Brook, and Alice Brady 
“Little Women.” 
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( 1used Miss \lcott’s heirs to withhold 
for nine years their consent to a drama 
tization of the story. Many versions were 


written only to be rejected. But all these 
vears Jessie Bonstelle never relaxed her 
efforts to bring “Little Women” to the 
stage. Last year she was fortunate in 


from Marian De Forest a dra 


mati arrangement wl Ich pre sé rved sO 


securing 
completely the spirit and substance of 
the story that the reluctance of the heirs 
s overcome. And now the reward of 


these persevering women is the huge suc 
cess which their play is winning in New 
York 

Kveryone will be curious to know how 
Miss De Forest contrived to transform a 
story so essentially undramatic into a 
play. The answer must be that she did 
not make the attempt and that “Little 
Women” has almost nothing in common 
with the usual entertainments of the 
stage. It makes absolute ly no pretense of 
plot. Nowhere in it is there so much as 
1. trace of a dramatic situation. It is in 


nocent throughout of even the bare sug 
gestion of climax or thrill. But the char 
icters are developed with the greatest 
minuteness They follow exactly Miss 
Alcott’s descriptions and they are por 
traved with the closest fidelity to their 
originals. 

Who these characters are must be 
known already to every reader of Miss 
Alcott’s story. Foremost among them are 
Weg and Jo and Beth and Amy, the four 
sisters in the March family with whose 
lives and fortunes the narrative is almost 
entirely concerned. Then, among. their 
elders, are Wr. March and J/rs. March 
and Aunt March and their neighbor, J/r. 
Lawrence. Romance enters the lives of 
ill the little heroines, except poor Beth, 
whom death overtakes, so of course 
Laurie and Professor Bhaer and John 
Brook must be introduced. And last but 
not least is the bustling, kindly New 
England cook, //annah Mullett. 

The curtain first rises on the J/arch 
home in Concord in 1863. A passage from 
Miss Alcott’s story will best convey what 
the scene is like. Somewhere she has 
written: 

It was a comfortable old place 
though the carpet was faded and the 
furniture was very plain, for a good 
picture or two hung on the walls, 
books filled the recesses, chrysan- 





themums and Christmas roses blos- 
somed in the windows, and a pleas- 
ant atmosphere of home peace per- 
vaded it. 


Such’ it is exactly in the play. And 
here, before the crackling New | ngland 
fire, Jeg and Jo and Beth and Amy chat 
ter about going to the party. Here quick 
tempered, romping, generous Jo, the 
tomboy of the family, rehearses her sis 
ters in her wonderful, blood curdling 
play, “The Witch’s Curse.” Here penu 
rious, crabbed, fault-finding Aunt March 
comes to put a damper on the children’s 


frolics by the sourness of her temper 
although with all her faults dunt Jarch 
isa good hearted old soul. And here, with 
her frightened, SOTTOWING children gath 
ered around her, J/rs. ./arch reads the 
telegram which tells of /7r. JWarch’s ill 
ness in the hospital in Washington. 
Then it is that Jo slips out and sells her 
beautiful hair in order that her mother 
may have money for the railroad journey 
to her husband’s bedside. 

A little time has elapsed when the cur- 
tain rises again to disclose the old room. 
Jo, who still cannot control her temper, 
is found in one of her wild fits of anger. 
Contrasted with it is her moment of ex- 
ultation when she learns that the pub- 
lisher has accepted her first story. ‘Then 
John Brook proposes to Meg, where- 
upon Jo flies into another tantrum, from 
which she recovers just in time for Pro 
fessor Bhaer’s call. All this time Laurie 
has been in love with Jv, and presently 
comes a tender little scene in which he 
proposes to her only to be told that she 
does not love him that way. 

By the time the third act is reached 
the famous twins have come to Jo/n and 
A/eg. Yhe domestic touches which Miss 
Ide Forest has put into the play at this 
point are charming in their humor. Now 
follows a passage of great pathos—the 
death from consumption of frail, wan 
little Beth, the sweetest and most lovable 
of the sisters. With so much tenderness 
and sympathy is the going of Beth por- 
trayed that this episode in the play be- 
comes almost too hard to bear. 

Sunshine breaks through the clouds of 
sorrow in the final act. The picture is 
now no longer the COSY old sitting room 
at Concord but the apple orchard at 
Plumfield. As the scene is again in exact 
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Elaine Incscort as Oucen Brangomar, in In this scene the various threads 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
of the narrative are drawn together. 


There is an amusing incident in 
which the disconsolate /) » fessor 
Bhaer, after having been led to be 
lieve that he has lost Jv, plucks up 
courage and wins her by his fervent 
appeal. Amy and Laurie, too, are mated 

Laurie who once had declared that he 
could not live if Joe would not consent te 
become his wife. Thus, with the three 
heroines paired with their lovers and 
everyone happy, the final curtain falls, 
shutting from view the most intimate, 




































appealing domestic play that the stage 
in New York has shown in 
many a day. 

Not the least important ele- 
ment in the success of ‘Little 
Women” is the cleverness and 
spontaneity with which the 
quaint and charming char 
acters are performed. Of the 
four heroines, Jo, acted by 
Marie Pavey in a spirit of bub- 
bling, mischievous  exuber- 
ance, is the most engaging and 
humorous, although -tovely, 
each in her own way, are 
AMleg by Alice Brady, 

Beth by Gladys 
Hulette, and A ir 
by Beverly West. 
Carl Sauer 

man gives 


accordance with Miss Alcott’s a well 
des¢ ription, let me tell of it 
he rown words: f 
A mellow October day, 
when the air was full of ex- 
hilarating freshness, which \ 
made the spirits rise and the } 
blood dance healthily in the J 


veins. The old orchard was in holi- 
day attire; golden rods and asters 
da) :¢ ?~ ' 
fringed the mossy walls; grasshop- ew, 
pers skipped briskly in the sere imagined characterization of Professor 
grass, and crickets chirped like fairy Pel ds Estal , 

pipers at a feast; squirrels were busy Jhaer, and Howard Estabrook and John 
with their small harvestings; birds Cromwell appear as the more youthful 
twittered their adieux from the al- Laurie and John Brook. Lynn Hammond 
ders on the lawn; and every tree and Gertrude Berkeley are mellow and 


stood ready to send down its shower : s 
of red or yellow apples at the first wholly lovabfe as the plain, sterling New 
‘ a « ! « ' ¢ S 


shake. Everybody was there; every- England parents of the children. Other 
body laughed and sang, climbed up less conspicuous characters are acted by 
and tumbled down; everybody de- = Mrs. E. A. Eberle, Lillian Dix and Car- 
clared that there had never been such aes 1 é ail 
a perfect day, or such a jolly set to son avenport. 4 etter cast could 
enjoy it. scarcely have been assembled for the 
Joy 
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for all its 
have 


play, 
bers been e juc 1] 
fortunate In catching 
charmin; 
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FOR vears the cl New York 


have been clamoring for a theatre 
all their own, but until this season their 
pleading fallen on 
Perhaps it was the tiny proportions of 
the Little Theatre that suggested its 
adaptability for matinee performances 
of juvenile well, 
the plan has been tried and it has proved 
so successful that it will undoubtedly be 
continued. One after another the produc 
tions will be sent on tour to delight the 
children of other just as the 
dramas of the grown-ups go traveling. 


elusive spirit of the story. 


ldren of 


has heedless ears. 


dramas or anyway, 


cities, 
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( ] ildren’s 


idea of a 


As the theatre 
harmonizes so nicely with the spirit that 
pervades the holiday season, I must 
straightway give an inkling of its open- 
ing production, which lifted from the 
pages of “Grimm’s Fairy Tales” the pret- 
ty story of “Snow White And The Seven 
l)warfs’” and turned it into a living real- 
itv. Jessie Braham White made the dra- 

version, and Marguerite Clark, as 
in stature as a little girl of twelve 
the cynosure of thousands of 
pairs of envious eyes as the beautiful 
Princess Snow White. Possibly there is 


mati 
tiny 


years, is 


a better imaginative quality in some of 
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Photograph by White 











the stage pictures than in the writing, 
but these are details which no mere dra- 
matic critic is qualified to discuss. 

A successful attempt Is made to give a 
graphic picture-book quality to the stage 
and the opening scene of the 
Throne Room in the wicked Qucen 
Brangomar’s Palace establishes the key 
note for all that follows. It is a regal 
apartment fit for fairy princess, 
draperied in azure which drifts 


limitless 


settings, 


any 
blue 
ultramarine ex 
panse of a waveless ocean. Who will say 
after charming vision 
that Fairyland is not more inviting than 
any region of stern reality? 
lo Queen Brangomar’s court comes 
the dashing Prince Florimond of Cal 
vdon to woo the Princess Snow White 
His tributes to her stepchild’s beauty 


and graces make the ugly old queen 
envious and Snow 
ostens1bD 
ing school but really to be 
murdered in the 
moist 
forest glade, and present 
capes and where she becomes house- 
The details of the other ad- 
ventures of the persecuted 
ran brings back a pig’s heart 
instead of her own to the 
make the hair grow; 
Snow Whit escapes death 


away into th 


—— , 
beholding such a 


sends 


there is 


cool, 


White away in charge her 
Hluntsman, bly to board- 
forest. 

Then unfolded a 
picture of a f 

ly is seen the hut in the 

woods to which Snow IWhite es 
keeper for her misshapen but kindly 
friends, the Seven Dwarfs. 
Princess must already be 
known—how the good //unts- 
Witch Hex, wh ants to 

Irom it a potion to 


brew 
how 
poisoned comb 
step-mother, 
gu sed as a peddler, 

; er to 


by the 
which her 


1S 


iting the 


ito D 


apple hich 


poisone 
sticks in her throat 
until friends, 
the Dwarfs. be 
lieve she 
Che Di 
sorrowfully 


is dead. 


ris 


bear her back to the palace in a lovely 
coffin which they jolt down so hard that 
it dislodges the apple from Sn White's 
throat and brings her back to life, to the 
rejoicing of her six Maids of Honor and 
the glee of Sir Dandiprat Bombas, the 
bumptious Court Chamberlain. 

The end of it all is that Snow White 
marries her faithful Prince just a year 
and a day after his first wooing, and they 
live happily ever after. And to satisfy 
poetic justice, the wicked Queen is trans- 


Photograph by 
White, New York. 





formed by the Magic Mirror into an old York’s New Theatre. 
woman as hideous in outward aspect as The beauty and _ op- 
her own inward nature has been. ulence of this produc- 
Only once before—when “The Blue tion purely as a specta- 
Bird” unfolded its loveliness in New cle remove all danger 
York—have I been able to write about of exaggeration in a 
a play that was sure to interest little folk. description of it. In 
Other chances are sure to come, for no country and at no 
“Snow White And The Seven l)warfs” time in the history of 
will succeed so well that the managers the stage has it so 
will feel an incentive to produce more 
like it. 
Marguerite Clark’s dainty 
simulation of childishness is 
ene of the artistic assets of the 
production. Donald Gallaher, 
who has almost outgrown 
his fame as a boy 
actor, is the Prince 
Florimond ; Elaine 
Inescourt is the 
wicked Queen ; 
Ada Boshell 
is the ugly 
Witch Hex 


and Edward See 
is the chief of the 
hideous but good- 
hearted, whiskery 
Dwarfs. 

HOSE who 

find their 
greatest delight 
in the theatre in 
looking upon 
marvels of real- 
istic scenery will 
have their tastes 
gratified as never 
before by the as- 
tounding gor- 
geousness of the 
Oriental setting 
and costumes 
that adorn M. 
Pierre Loti and 
Mme. Judith 


(sautier’s Chinese 
romance, “The 
Daughter Of 
Heaven,” which 
has come to re 
place ““The Gar- 
den Of Allah” 


at what was for Photograph by White, New York. 
: : “eee Ann Swinburne and George Leon Moore in 
mer! y New “The Count of Luxembourg.” 
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opportunities lost. If they be famil 
harm of M 
Lot nd Mme. Gautier’s tale of tra: 


A 


George Egerton (Mrs. Bright) it could 
have become so banal, stilted and un 
inspired. Every literary and imaginative 
quality in the play has been sacrificed to 


i 
{ 


make a scenk holiday. Nevertheless, if 
the vitality of the drama has been all but 
lestroved, its pictorial features are none 
the less enchanting to the eve. 

In eight scenes, each more wonderful 
than those which have gone before, is 
told the tragic tale of the wooing of the 
Dowager Empress of the Jing dynasty 
at Nankin by her hereditary foe, the 
Manchu Limperor at Pekin. Although the 
story is laid in the present—or approx 
mately the present—time, it bears a very 
clos resemblance to the feud of th 
Jontagues and Capulets and the hapless 
experiences = Ol the fated lovers In 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

the reigning Emperor at Pekin, 
weary of his isolation and restless under 

e formality of his Court, has heard of 
vondrous beauty of the rebellious 
LD rger Empress who maintains her 
court at Nankin, and he decides to feast 


s eves on her loveliness at the cere 
monies by whi h she is to be prov laimed 
ruler until her infant son arrives of age 
Accompanied only by a faithful courtier 

sets out for the coronation and on 
the way captures an ambassador from a 
distant province whom he resolves to im 
person ite at the ceremonies. 

The royal rivals meet in the palace 
gardens and instantly fall in love. At the 
coronation, the Emperor astounds the 
Dowager’s retainers by making a pas 
sionate avowal of his adoration. Even 
then the Manchu armies, war having 
been declared in the | mperor’s absence, 


are marching to attack Nankin. He hur- 


ries from the city to intercept them and 


turn them back, but no sooner has he de 
parted than the Lmpress discovers his 
imposture and concludes that he has 
come to her court as a spy. 

lhe beleaguered Chinese, led by their 
Empress with the intrepid valor of a 
Joan of Arc, resolve to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. They take refuge in 
the citadel and are making their last 
stand when a herald comes from the 
Manchu conqueror promising amnesty if 
they will surrender. he Lmpress and 
her followers scorn the proposal and she 
sends back a message of defiance to her 
lover as she lights the funeral pyre on 
which with her soldiers she is prepared 
to sacrifice herself. 

The Empress, however, is denied the 
satisfaction of death. Her councillors 
carry her to hiding in the tombs of her 
ancestors, where presently she is mad 
captive and conveyed to the court at 
Pekin—where once again she meets the 
rival sovereign for whom she had felt 
the impulse of sudden love. 

The & mperor decrees that she shal! be 
received with royal honors and renews 
his protestations of love, arguing that 
their marriage will reunite the empire 
and bring universal peace to their people. 
But the Lmpress will not listen. Her son 
has been killed and her soldiers have 
fallen in battle. Her fealty to her people 
must override every consideration of 
love. So, true to the pledge he has given, 


] 


the :mperor hands her a poison potion 
as she sits beside him on the throne, and, 
when she dies, commands his Court. to 
do homage to her memory. 

['wo hundred people throng the scenes 
of “The Daughter Of Heaven” but only 
four really count in the dramatic action 
or need to be identified among the scores 
of speaking characters. Foremost are the 
Chinese Dowager Empress and the 
Manchu Emperor, impersonated respect 
ively by Viola Allen and Basil Gill. The 
other two are the Child-E-mperor of the 
Dynasty of Ming, by Master Norris Mil 
lington, and the Pri Minister of the 
Manchu Court by Lee Baker. 


HE only way to get real enjoyment 
out of the operettas composed by 
Mr. Franz Lehar is to forget altogether 
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Aun Swinburne as Angele ier, and lan as Crand Duke inov, in “The Count of Luxembourg.” 
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that he wrote “The Merry Widow 
Nowadays when people go to see the 


pieces which he turns out at regula 
tervals from his mills on the banks otf 
the Danube, only one thought is upper 
most in their minds. “Is it another 
‘Merry Widow ?’”’ they ask themselves. 
“Will it contain anything to beat that 
one glorious waltz that made Lehar the 
ball-room favorite of two continents?” 

Lightning does not often strike twice in 
the same place, not even in the lives of 
the best of the Viennese waltz-mongers. 
So it may as well be admitted at the out 
set that in ““The Count Of Luxembourg,” 
the latest addition to Mr. Lehar’s melodic 
rép rtvoire to reach these shores, he has 
not written quite up to the high standard 
he set for himself in the operetta which 
brought him his first fame. But the new 
score is consistent throughout. It has 
sparkle, variety, delicacy and charm. It 
contains waltzes that seem to drift away 
into dreamland. It crashes with marches 
that make the blood ‘ingle and the pulse 
beat. ‘There are love songs as tender as 
the cooing of a turtle dove. 

rhe libretto, quite apart from the 
music, is humorous and enjoyable, and 
as sane as one usually finds in a romantic 
opera. Glen Macdonough wrote the text, 
which remains reasonably faithful to thx 
original by A. M. Wullner and Lobert 
Bodansky.—long librettists in waiting to 
Mr. Lehar,—although it is better suited 
to our American sense of humor. ‘The 
lyrics composed by Adrian Ross and 
Capt. Basil Hood for the operetta s Lon 
don run have wisely been retained 

he story has a familiar ring. Miss 
Marie Tempest once appeared in an al 
most similar adventure, which was called 
“The Marriage Of Kitty.” It relates the 
romantic experience of Rene, Count of 


Luxembourg, a dissolute young noble 


man who has taken up life in the art 
students’ quarter of Paris. Rene has met 
a charming opera singer, Angele Didier, 
and fallen in love with her. But he has 
distributed his patrimony so generously 
that he finds himself unable to assum 
the responsibilities of matrimony. 

While Rene is looking for a way out 
of his dilemma, along comes the Russian 
Grand Duke Rutzinov. He, too, has 
fallen in love. But the Czar has decreed 


} 


that he must marry a woman with a title. 


If only Rene, the Grand Duke suggests, 
will marry the mysterious lady, bestow 
ng upon her the title of “Countess,” and 
then desert her and leave her way open 
to divorce, his dream of perfect happi- 
ness will come true. 

Rene needs money not only for his own 
matrimonial project but also to help a 
faithful friend out of trouble, so he ac- 
cepts the Grand Duke’s proposal. The 
wedding takes place in a very amusing 
and melodious scene in which the bride 
and groom join hands and exchange 
vows from opposite sides of a screen. 
Afterwards, true to his promise, Rene 
departs from Paris without, as he sup- 
poses, ever having set eyes upon his wife. 

Then comes the scene of the grand ball 
in the Paris establishment of the Grand 
Duke Rutzinov. Vhe festivities are being 
held to celebrate the signing of the di- 
vorce decree which will leave Angele 
free to marry again. The guests are as- 
sembled in the reception hal 
in disguise slips in unexpectedly. Im- 
mediately he encounters Angele, who 


] 
i 


. when Rene 


fails to recognize him. Little by little she 
draws from him the story of his matri- 
monial escapade. Having tortured him 
to her heart’s content, she delivers him 
a final thrust by informing him that she 
was the unknown lady behind the screen. 


( 
\s she has already tired of the eccentric 
Duke, she is willing to listen to Rene’s 
prayers and tear up the divorce decree 
which lies between her and happiness. 

The American production is fortunate 
in having Ann Swinburne in the char- 
acter of Angele. She not only looks 
charming but sings the score delight- 
fully. George Leon Moore is the Count 
Rene and with Miss Swinburne dances 
the waltz up and down the staircase 
which attracted so much attention when 
the operetta was first performed in Eu- 
rope. Frank Moulan is the Grand Duke. 
Frances Cameron and Fred Walton ap 
pear in two good dancing roles. 


~ + 


lo name the attractive numbers in the 
score would be only to repeat the entire 
iist of fifteen. Among the best are: “Day 
lreams,”’ sung by Miss Swinburne, ‘‘Love 
Breaks Every Bond,” a duet by her and 
Mr. Moore. Also attractive in their sev- 
eral styles are: “I am in Love,” “Rootzie 
” “Savy Not Love is a Dream” 
nd “Carnival of Life.” 


lootzie, 
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Author of “A Three- 
Horse Elopement,” etc. 


A mutual case of love hypnotics at first sight. 





ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 





——=|T requires considerable cogita- quartz and pocket ore adjacent to all 
tion for Mr. Centipede Riley four communities, but except in the case 
to make up his mind. He’s of Waldorf Center, nothing in the 
ample read in high-flavored nature of a railroad or a church spire 
fiction and can figure the dangers of looms up or down the horizon. 
matrimony from every angle of chance, If you get the picture, there’s four 
playing happiness under a copper and camps strung along a mountain trail 
tragedy as a nine-time winner. He’s so that is built from ledge to ledge high 
ding-busted bashful he takes fire in the enough up the slant of the range to make 
presence of a lady bug, and the rustle of it interesting and mostly fatal to the 
petticoats zeros his marrow. party or parties that walks or drives 
Mr. Riley (quoth Jonesy, the white- careless. The advantages it offers for 
haired little oracle of the Dizzy Ghost) bicycling or motorcycling are total 
is a sure enough bachelor of record of minus. At least, that’s the way the folks 
Pocketville. This Pocketville isn’t much of Pocketville figure it out, and when 
of a camp at the time and there never is a motorcycle salesman drops down off 
much real estate done there, owing tothe the Waldorf Center stage they give him 
fact that it perches high on the slope of the loud ha-ha and begin making bets 
a hill shoulder and maintains a per-_ ten to one he wont make a sale. 
petual slant. The main street is built This commercial person takes all bets 
level and is part of the hard, flat alkali offered and isn’t on the premises twenty- 
trail that winds along the range forsome four hours before he sells a machine to 
thirty odd miles, stringing together three Centipede. Riley. It’s a considerable 
more camps, which you'll find in the clean-up for the commercial person and 
Nevada postoffice directory under the  there’s some talk about funeral services 
names of Thumb Gulch, Little Billie for Mr. Riley, to which he replies with 
and Waldorf Center. There is gold his customary aplomb: 
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“I advise agin it boys, for I’d on’y 
have to send to Waldorf Center and hire 
that anti-rum parson with the hair-lip. 
I don’t like his narrow views and I don’t 
like his style o’ discourse, and as there’d 
be quite a mess o’ you chaps laid out in 
tasty rows of hickory, pine and wood, 
ne’d take a full week at least to do the 
thing up @ da mode. It'd be a terrible 
strain on his imagination and _ self- 
respect, and by the time he got to Red 
McKenna and began to paint his terra 
cotta character lily 
white I’d just nat- 
urally up and wing 
him in a_ vital 
spot.” 

As Centipede 
Riley has a gun in 
each hand when he 
makes the afore- 
said remarks, and 
as he isn’t on rec- 
ord as ever having 
missed his man, the 
citizens of Pocket- 
ville, assembled in 
the Baby Bright 
saloon, shake their 
sides laughing and 
pay over their 
money to the com- 
mercial person as 
if in the spirit of 
revelry. He is keen 
enough to see just 
how much fun 
there is under the 
surface, though, 
and he slips out to 
make arrangements 





The commercial person 


hanging bungalow where they can con- 
verse private. After he has locked the 
door and buttoned up the windows he 
bends close over to McKenna’s ear and 
Says: 

“I’m a-goin’ to get married.” 

McKenna takes the count and comes 
up pawing the air. It requires half a pint 
of hard liquor to restore him to normal, 
when he murmurs faint and low: 

“When did she get in? And how did 
_I miss her?” 

“Huh,” retorts 
Centipede Riley, 
“she aint in yet. 
That’s what I got 
the motorcycle for. 
It’s a_ two-seater, 
and I’ve got to go 
and fetch her.” 

“Where from?” 
McKenna inquires. 

“Thumb Gulch 
or Little Billie,” 
responds Mr. Ri- 
ley. “I aint sure 
which yet. There’s 
two o them re- 
sponds to my ad. 
in The Waldorf 
Center Trigger. 
I’ve mailed ’em a 
duplicate letter, 
asking for photo- 
graphs and sstate- 
ments on weight 
and color. I prefer 
blondes, as_ they 
lighten up the 
house.” 

“How about ref- 





with the stage _ who sold the motorcycle to Centipede Riley. erences,” McKen- 


driver to travel 
back to Waldorf Center in his sample 
trunk, which he does. 

There’s a wait of most a month be- 
fore Centipede Riley gets his motorcycle, 
and during that time the strangeness 
between him and Red McKenna wears 
off, and McKenna presumes on the new 
state of pleasantness to ask why he pur- 
chases a gasoline-driven velocipede in a 
country where there’s nothing on the 
level but the distant landscape. 

Riley is somber silent for a long spell 
and then invites McKenna up to his 


na mentions, reach- 
ing for more hard liquor. 
“References!” gasps Centipede. “I 
never thought of that. But say,” he adds 
quick and snappy, “it aint customary to 
ask for references. They don’t do it in 
none o’ the novels I’ve read, an’ you 
never see it in the matrimony ads. And 
what’s more, Red McKenna, I aint goin’ 
in for widders, an’ if I was, how in 
blazes could their dead husbands write 
’em references ?” 
“Then you're a-goin’ to pick your 
bride on the strength of a photograph 





Centipede Riley's first attempt to ride the contraption. 


and her own statement of weight and 
color?” 

Centipede Riley draws his eyebrows 
into a knot and mumbles, ‘‘A—yes.” 

“Hadn’t you better send out a scout 
to look ’em over?” says McKenna, soft 
and insinuating. 

“No!” roars Centipede Riley. “I'll 
do my own scouting’ if there’s any to be 
done, which there aint. I’ve built a 
picture into my head of the kind of wife 
I want and if either of those photo- 
graphs come up to that picture I’ll make 
my nomination. Now that'll be enough 
for to-night, so let’s talk mining.” 

Red McKenna doesn’t break into 
Centipede Riley’s secret again till the 
day after the motorcycle isdelivered. The 
whole camp has turned to, to uncrate it 
and set it up, and a holiday is declared 
for the purpose of witnessing the premier 
demonstration. As Centipede comes 
through it whole and the motorcycle re- 
mains intact, the holiday falls short of 
a howling success. If the rest of the 
camp had only known what Red Mc- 
Kenna knew it might have been other- 
wise. 


Red is again visiting Centipede in his 
hanging bungalow. They'd talked 
mechanics about an hour when Mc- 
Kenna opens up with: 

“Picked a bride yet, Centipede?” 

Mr. Riley is manicuring the gears of 
that motorcycle and appears deep ab- 
sorbed. McKenna repeats and Centipede 
is cornered. Still fussing with his tools 
he utters sort of off-hand: 

“Yep, I’ve picked her?” 

“Which one ?—Thumb Gulch or Little 
Billie?” demands McKenna. 

A nut or something comes off and 
there’s an interlude of irrelevant profan- 
ity. But finally Riley gives off low and 
impressive : 

“Both |” 

The curiosity of Reginald Aloysius 
McKenna is now conflagration hot, but 
he doesn’t lose his diplomatic craft and 
presently he unravels the answer. 

Centipede Riley receives in the P. O. 
mail two photographs and two state- 
ments regarding weight, color, age and 
previous condition of servitude. Both 
pictures possess high allurements to a 
conservative, bashful bachelor with a 
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Centipede Riley’s start on his extraordinary ride for a bride. 
him off, Red having kept his secret like a good pal 


leaning toward blondes. Miss Adelaide 
Mince, of Thumb Gulch, is twenty-three 
and sentimental, while Miss Adella 
Breese, of Little Billie, is sentimental 
and twenty-three. Both are keeping 
house for their paws, being as you might 
say half-orphans, which eliminates the 
mother-in-law peril. Both are being 
crowded by lonely middle-aged widow- 
ers but prefer the youth and innocence 
of a bachelor. 

“It’s a draw every way you look at it,” 
pursues Centipede, ‘‘and I dassent trust 
to my own judgment. Consequent I 
sign ’em both up and to-morrow I put 
on my wedding clothes and hit the 
alkali.” 

Red McKenna breathes long and 
deep and anger flashes in his eyes. 

“Centipede Riley,” he snorts, “‘you’ve 
either been chewing loco-weed or else 
you’ve consulted the wrong map. This 
aint Utah, and there’s gentlemen in 
Thumb Gulch and Little Billie what'd 
string up their closest relatives for less. 
Moreover it aint possible, for whichever 
of them blondes nails you first has got 
you riveted forty ways. I never see such 
stiff chins on females.” 

This time Mr. Riley chuckles. 

“You poor un-weaned babe,” he says, 
*“‘o’ course I on’y marries one. But I aint 
taking any chances on them widowers 
beatin’ me to it. I mailed the ladies 
duplicate notes, telling ’em that I’d ex- 
pect ’em to be waiting on the postoffice 
steps, wearing red ribbons on their 








Only ae McKenna is out to see 


clothes and carrying a lisht kit. You 
notice I got two seats rigged on my 
motorcycle. My plan is to throttle down 
to two miles an hour and have the lady 
step out and hop aboard. I hate fussing 
and crowds and rice and old shoes. If 
Adelaide Mince is waiting at Thumb 
Gulch, why it’s going to be Mrs. Ade- 
laide Mince Riley when we get back to 
Pocketville from Waldorf Center. If 
Adelaide dallies and aint prompt, yours 
truly keeps on his way and picks up Miss 
Breese at Little Billie. Do you sabe, Mr. 
McKenna? I can draw it onto a diagram 
if you prefer.” 

“IT sabe, Centipede,” returns Red, 
“and the argument sounds good in case 
only one trembling bride is awaiting 
your coming. What I don’t estimate is 
how you are going to get by Miss Breese 
at Little Billie if you pick up Miss 
Mince at Thumb Gulch, in the con- 
tingency that Miss Breese is similar out- 
doors on the trail and waving red rib- 
bons. I reckon you heard tell of what 
happens in the case of the woman 
scorned.” 

“T’ve worked that all out in a separate 
sum,” says Mr. Riley. “If Adelaide 
makes the time-table at Thumb Gulch 
I’ll just ask her to sit tight while we 
pass through Little Billie at sixty miles 
an hour. At that gait Miss Breese wont 
notice whether or not I’ve got company. 
By the time she’s rubbed the dust out of 
her eyes the ceremony will be over in 
Waldorf Center. Before the Rileys get 
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back from the honeymoon in ’Frisco, it’s 
ten to one she’ll have staked out a new 
claim. If you'll look close at that 
photograph again, Mr. McKenna, you'll 
notice she aint the kind of girl that'll 
build up a trousseau and then pack it 
away in camphor again. If she loses me 
it’s a safe gamble that one o’ them wid- 
owers wins.” 

McKenna admits that this logic lis- 
tens well, but adds he’s glad it aint up 
to him to demonstrate. This winds up 
the discourse for the evening, as Mr. 
Riley must devote himself assiduously 
to preparing for to-morrow. 

The schedule calls for a noon wedding 
in Waldorf Center, wherefore Mr. Riley 
is all duded up at dawn, with his motor- 
cycle shining like a jeweler’s window. 
Only Red McKenna is out to see him 
off, Red having kept his secret like a 
good pal. 

“The machine looks fit an’ proper,” 
McKenna remarks, with a husk in his 
voice, for he hates to lose a good chum 
like Centipede. ‘‘How about the tank ?>— 
Gasoline come in on the stage all right?” 

“Only half what I ordered,” Centi- 
pede replies; “but I got a quart o’ ben- 
zine over at the Baby Bright saloon. I 
mixed it in with the gasoline. It says in 
the ads. that you can run this machine 
with any kind of oil tha. ourns, so I 
reckon the mixture is O. K. She’s spark- 
ing fine, aint she, Red? Well, slong 
old pal, I gotter be on my way.” 

Whatever reply McKenna attempts 
is lost in the racket of Centipede’s de- 
parture. The instant the clutch takes 
hold, that throbbing-machine is gone 
like a scared sandspout. 

“Smoking poison!” exclaims Mc- 
Kenna, “but that was some start! She 
never got under way like that before ; an’ 
look at her scoot. Well, if he picks up 
Miss Mince and can hit that pace up 
through Little Billie, it’s forty-seven to 
minus-six that Adella Breese ‘ll never 
know what passed.” 

If Red had only known it, his words 
were prophetic, with a margin to spare. 
Adella Breese don’t know to this day 
what went by or whether anything went 
by 


What she does know is that her paw 
covered up his face and whiskers with 
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one hand and shot at something. This 
was just after Jim Breese had tried to 
cross the road. As he descends the steps 
of the tavern to cross over to the post- 
office and bid his gal good-by and bor- 
row another dollar from her, there isn’t 
anything in sight north or south on the 
trail. But something comes along pres- 
ently—in about one-twelfth of a second 
to be exact—and slaps Mr. Breese a 
cruel wallop. 

And as stated, he shot at it—that is, 
he shot at where he thought it was when 
it hit him. He missed by about half a 
mile, cussed a little and then dropped 
off into deep slumber, a regular Rip 
Van Winkle slumber which Miss Breese 
and Doc Splaine, widower, has to nurse 
him through. 

All this happens in Little Billie, con- 
siderably up the line from Thumb 
Gulch. There was no telephone line 
hooking up the Thumb Gulch and Little 
Billie post offices at that time, and if 
there had been there wouldn’t have been 
time for Thumb Gulch to notify Little 
Billie to duck. No, Centipede Riley did 
not stop for Miss Mince, nevertheless 
and notwithstanding that Miss Mince 
was there, waiting, red ribbons, kit and 
all—had been waiting, in fact, for an 
hour. 

Miss Mince thought she heard it com- 
ing and her heart began to flutter. Then 
she thought she heard blasting. She 
gazed eagerly down the road and she 
wondered why there was so much dust 
rising with the wind flat. She turned and 
looked up the road toward Little Billie 
and there was that same peculiar streak 
of dust and no wind. Several men rushed 
out of the tavern and asked who was 
shot. Bill Mince, Adelaide’s paw, came 
out of the tavern and stated hilariously 
that he was half-shot and glad of it. It 
was his daughter’s wedding day and he 
knew how to show the proper spirit. 
Then he fell off the porch of the tavern 
and created a diversion. 

By this time Adelaide knew that it 
had gone by without even hesitating, 
but she bore up gamely. Whatever bit- 
terness she felt she saved up for Bill 
Mince, the old reprobate, who had dis- 
graced her in public. On her way home, 
following the shutter on which Mr. 
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Mince is being borne by the willing 
hands of widowers, she destroys a let- 
ter conspicuously stamped with the 
Pocketville post mark. She demolishes 
this letter by tearing out little pieces 
with her big, strong teeth. 

By this time Mr. Centipede Riley is 
fetching briskly along the trail in the 
general direction of that little cluster 
of hillside cabins and mine derricks 
which denominates itself Waldorf Cen- 
ter. The trail ends abrupt at Waldorf 
Center, shooting off into space from the 
edge of a nine hundred foot cliff. There's 


a sign stuck up at the age of this cliff P. 


on which is painted in high letters, 


“SLOW DOWN.” The 
few parties history tells YY 
of going over the edge of 
that cliff cursed that sign as 
they fell, cursed it as a de- 
lusion and a lie, and if you've ‘\~ 
read up on the law of falling \ 
bodies you’ll know why. QA 

All of which would seem in- 
troductory to the descent of one 
Riley, habitat, Pocketville, over 
the edge of that cliff. Fact is I only stuck 
it in for local color. Centipede stoppec 
going plumb in the center of Waldorf 
Center. That fast-burning benzine-gas- 
oline mixture begins to spend itself just 
as he rockets into the suburbs. While his 
engine is still out of control he finds 
steering easier and permits himself to 
fiddle with the brake. Fortune favors him 
and the brake takes hold when there’s 
only three hundred yards between him 
and that “SLOW DOWN” sign. 

To give you the particular measure- 
ment, he’s just abaft the bow of the 
Waldorf Center eating place, where 
Miss Alice Pett shoots biscuits, rings the 
cash register and tends table. Alice isn’t 
expecting visitors or customers, especial- 
ly not in the male line. You see it’s just 
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Passing the would-be bride at the 


town of Little Billie: Adella 
Breese’s father takes a shot at the 
something as it flashes by. 


past the breakfast hour and the get-busy 
whistles have blown in all the mines. 

Alice receives Mr. Riley informal and 
with the aid of the Piute cook, Little 
Marguerite, reclaims him from the 
wreckage of the front stoop, the porch 
and the left wing of the shack. No bones 
are broken and Centipede’s wedding 
clothes are pretty close to intact. The 
motorcycle had sort of paved the way 
for him, breaking up things in front like 
a snow plow, then dropping him off 
when a beam lays a restraining pressure 
on his chest. 

It’s been a pretty momentous ride for 
Centipede and you can’t blame him for 
smiling kind of foolish when the stars 
disassemble and the dancing dots retire. 
He is sitting in a chair, looking across 
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a table at Miss Pett. She comes sailing 
at him through a mist and he is pleased 
to note that her hair is fair, her eyes are 
blue and her lips are red. He fails to 
take inventory of freckles, dimples, et 
cetera. 

“Good morning,” remarks Miss Pett, 
accepting Centipede’s smile and passing 
back one of her own. Making allowances 


for splinters and dust, the stranger bats 


1000 per cent in Alice’s Ideal League. 
She’s never seen any better lines and 
cleaner-cut phys on a magazine cover. 
His teeth are gorgeous and 
elegant. 


his hair 
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“Fine!” says Centipede, “so if you're 
ready, dear, we'll skip right over to the 
parson and get hitched. And say, sweet- 
heart, if you’ll lead me around to that 
photographer who took your picture I'll 
enjoy shooting up his place. Why, Lil- 
lian Russell couldn’t fit in the same 
dream with you.” 

It’s astonishing what benzine ll do in 
the way of stimulating the mind and ex- 
alting the soul. There was that cuss, 
Centipede Riley, who'd never addressed 
a female in his life without biting his 
tongue, just oozing out the airy persiflage 
like a Chicago drummer. 

“TI certainly like your nerve,” cries 
Miss Pett. “And you never laid eyes on 
me before this minute.” Then she blushes 


a deep manzanita red, for there is no 
throwing up ice against Mr. Riley’s 
burning glances of admiration. 

“T like you, I like you, I like you,” 
he pursues, and there is something fierce 
and overpowering in his sincerity. The 
stifled wells of romance are all burning to 
the surface of Centipede’s system. While 
he is undoubtedly somewhat dizzed, 
there is not a i-o-ta of doubt that he is 
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Miss Mince is waiting 
for Mr. Riley at Thumb 
Gulch, but Mr. Riley 
does not pause. 
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“Am I late?” is Centipede’s first re- 
mark, for he’s still tolerably cloudy in 
the head from the benzine. He’d inhaled 
a powerful lot of fumes. 

“Are you late?’ laughs Alice. “Say, 
that’s the limit! The way you was going 
when you hit this shack you’d have been 
early if you was going backwards.” 
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desperate in love. It is a total new phase 
to Miss Pett and a sure enough pleasant 
one. She’d been kidded so much in her 
young career as a biscuit shooter that 
she’d become case-hardened. Likewise 
the pedestal of her modesty had been 


assailed from time to time—till she 
learned to shoot. A sharp tongue and a 
-32 has been her sole defenders. 

“And I like you,” she breathes soft 
and fluttery back at Centipede. 

A mutual case of love hypnotics at 
first sight, and Little Marguerite, the 
Piute cooking, is looking on through the 
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kitchen door as if she’d been struck by 
lightning. 

I'he next thing that happens is a kiss. 
Centipede totters to his feet, plants his 
palms on the table and bends over. Miss 
Pett meets him half way and surrenders 
like a lost dove. Little Marguerite talks 
a lot of Piute to herself and goes on 
washing the dishes. 

The Dutch Reformed parson, Heine 
Gruger, is painting his water barrel 
when Centipede and Alice lope into his 
bungalow. Mr. Kruger expresses a de- 
sire to wash up before performing the 
ceremony. 

“No time.” snaps the bridegroom. 
“We've got to make a short cut through 
the Purple Gorge to hop that once-a- 
week one p. m. train and are crowded 
for minutes. Likewise, I understand, 
there’s twenty-seven rivals due in the 
Waldorf Center eatery at noon; so get 
busy, parson, and splice for a record.” 


At Waldorf Center, Miss Alice Pett, who shoots biscuits in the 
eating place, receives Mr. Riley informal, and with the help of 


Sweat is beading out on Centipede’s 
forehead. He wooed and won Alice in 
a benzine dream, but that entrancing 
kiss clears his mind. While Alice is pack- 
ing her kit he takes inventory that he 
has skipped both Thumb Gulch and 
Little Billie. He is expecting to hear 
from Adelaide or Adella or their men 
folks any minute. The suspense is awful, 















the Piute cook, reclaims him from the wreckage of the front stoop. 
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as Miss Pett insists on making over her 
entire costume, from her boots to her 
bang. 

But Fate has handed Mr. Riley a 
good and sufficient plenty for one morn- 
ing and the wedding ceremony is per- 
formed with dispatch. A fortnight later 
Red McKenna hears from his lost pal. 
This is the letter: 


Dear Red:— 

Happiest man alive. Missed the 
Thumb Gulch and Little Billie en- 
tries, but found an added starter at 
Waldorf Center. Sell my mine for 
me, as the lure of the Funeral Range 
is dead. Burn photographs and cor- 
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respondence. Mrs. Riley is terrible 
jealous. 
Yours, 
CENTIPEDE. 


After absorbing this brief message 
Red McKenna shakes his head and 
sighs: 

“I'd ’a’ bet my right arm Centipede 
Riley would have died with his boots 
on, instead of which he hangs himself 
with an apron string. Still, I got to hand 
it to him—he got a run for his little 
white marble.” 

A sentiment which still holds good in 
Pocketville, Thumb Gulch, Little Billie 
and Waldorf Center. 
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loa ft UFFLING footsteps sounded 
| S ' on the back porch. The kitchen 
] | door opened noisily, and into 

the overheated little room, an 
expression of supreme disgust upon his 
faceanda worn old checker-board gripped 
beneath his arm, strode Benjamin Rugg. 

At the cluttered table, where she was 
rolling out pie-crusts, his daughter 
greeted his stormy entrance with a look 
of surprised concern. 

“Why, Pa,” she said, rubbing her 
floury hands on a still more floury apron, 
“what you doin’ back here so soon? I 
thought you was goin’ to stay down there 
to dinner to-day.” 

Benjamin Rugg grunted. There is in- 
finite expression in a grunt properly de- 
livered. He slammed the checker-board 
into a chair with a violence that set the 
wooden disks within it clattering their 
protests. 

“T wouldn’t eat a meal of victuals in 
that house if I was starvin’,”’ he declared 


with an emphasis that left no room for 
doubt. 

His daughter’s round, good-natured 
face clouded. “‘What’s the matter?” she 
asked with quick suspicion. “You aint 
goin’ to tell me that you and Uncle 
Dave’s been fightin’ again, are you?” 

“You aint so fur off as you might be,” 
said he, dropping into a rocker near one 
of the windows and swaying to and fro 
in agitated fashion. “Said I cheated,” he 
went on in_ scornful explanation, 
““__cheated—me/ I’ve been wallopin’ of 
him right along reg’lar of late. Aint got 
ary game that I recollect for more’n a 
week, he aint; and if there was ever a 
man that wanted to win all the time, 
that man is Dave Sturgis. Kep’ a-gettin’ 
rileder and rileder, he did, until this 
mornin’ after he’d been out to fetch in 
an armful of wood for Marthy, he ups 
and says I’ve got one more king than 
what I had when he left—accused me 
of crownin’ one of my own men while 
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he was gone. Well, there was words 
passed between us, and the upshot of it 
was, we—fit.” 

The woman at the table abstractedly 
scraped the bits of pie-crust from her 
rolling-pin. ‘You sure you wa’n’t none 
to blame?” she inquired. “You sure you 
didn’t do nothin’ you hadn’t oughter 
while he was out for the wood ?” 

Old Benjamin turned his eyes from 
the window to transfix her with a look 
that made her flush. ‘Annie, I’m surprised 
at you,” he said in grieved tones. “You 
know as well as I do that I never done no 
such thing!” 

“Didn’t you say nothin’ aggravatin’ 
to him when he accused you that way?” 
she persisted. 

Slowly the old man’s eyes were turned 
to the window again. He moved uneasily 
in the chair and swallowed hard. 

“T did call him a name,” he admitted, 
‘and it’s jest what he is, if he says I 
cheated,” he ended with spirit. 

“Oh land, Pa!” said his daughter. 
“You hadn’t oughter done that, no mat- 
ter what he’d said to you.” 

Benjamin stiffened. “I guess you don’t 
know just how irritatin’ it is, after you’ve 
worked your hardest to git the other fel- 
ler cornered, to have him say to you never 
done it fair,” he remarked. “I’ve played 
my last game of checkers with Dave 
Sturgis, and what’s more, I wont never 
cross his threshold again.” 

“Now, Pa,” Annie began in tones of 
remonstrance, but her father arose sud- 
denly from the chair and shuffled into 
the front room—a none-too-gentle hint, 
that so far as he was concerned, the matter 
was ended. 

However, next morning at the hour 
of his usual game with his old crony, old 
Benjamin was decidedly ill at ease. The 
paper, somehow, was unutterably dull 
that morning; Annie’s portly figure, 
bustling about the kitchen, bred in him 
an irritability quite at odds with his 
usual placid good-humor. 

At half-past ten he sheepishly took the 
checker-board from the closet by the 
chimney and picked up his hat. 

“Maybe,” he said in halting explana- 
tion, “maybe I was a little too hasty 
yesterday; and maybe Dave feels the 
same, now he’s slept over it. I guess ’ll 


go down there, jest as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened. I cal’late he’s jest as ashamed of 
it as I be.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sensible,” said 
Annie with hearty approval, as he opened 
the back door and, grinning in rather 
apologetic fashion, went out into the 
mellow splendor of the April sunshine. 

A half-hour later he was back—angry, 
defiant, crestfallen. 

“What do you think?” he complained. 
“T went down to Dave’s and rapped on 
the door. That niece of his opened it a 
crack—just a crack, as if she was afraid 
I was goin’ to try and sneak in past her. 

“Ts Dave to home?’ says I. 

“ ‘No, he haint,’ says she, that uppish 
you'd ’a’ thought I was peddlin’ bluin’ 
or shrubs or somethin’; and all the time 
I see Dave a-sittin’ there by the winder, 
his head turned away from me. I was 
goin’ to tell her I could see him, but 
before I could get another word out, she 
slams the door bang in my face.” 

“Well,” said the philosophical Annie, 
*‘you’ve done your part, anyway. He’s 
the one to be ashamed now, not you. I 
shouldn’t take it too much to heart.” 

“Me take it to heart?” her father re- 
peated with a cackling laugh, intended 
to express his supreme indifference, but 
which somehow sounded hollow and 
painfully forced. “You needn’t worry! 
When he wants to make it up he can 
come and see me, now. It was all his 
fault, anyway. I sha’n’t trouble Aim no 
more !” 

Yet next morning at the same hour 
Benjamin was again fidgeting and fum- 
ing, and finally announced his intention 
of taking a walk. Although the checker- 
board was left behind, his daughter knew 
full well whither that walk would take 
him. There was something like pity in 
her eyes as she watched the stooping 
figure move slowly down the road to the 
fork, and turn into the left-hand branch 
—the one that would take him past 
David Sturgis’ house. 

Down the road Benjamin went sturd- 
ily. As he reached the little house that 
harbored his crony, his steps became 
slower. He glanced wistfully at the 
gravel walk and the worn steps at the 
front door; he scanned the windows 
with eager old eyes. But no glimpse of 
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David did he catch. Slowly he walked 
past the house, turned about just below 
it, and retraced his steps. Then with 
bowed head and a strangling lump in his 
throat he walked homeward, his mind 
a chaos of disappointment and bitter- 
ness. 

- Every day for a week he took daily the 
same walk in the same way, a pathetic 
figure of loneliness. If only David would 
give some indication—however small it 
might be—he was more than ready to 
do his part towards bridging this mis- 
erable gulf which had sprung up between 
them. David, however, showed no in- 
clination to unbend. Neither at the win- 
dow nor in the yard could Benjamin so 
much as get the most fleeting glimpse of 
him. 

Three weeks of this, and then one 
morning Benjamin, shuffling slowly past 
David’s house, his heart rankling with 
bitterness, was suddenly aware of a com- 
motion in the barn. There was an ex- 
cited outcry, the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps on the barn floor. Out of the big 
door, his hat gone, his gray hair stream- 
ing out in the wind, came David, white- 
faced and panting. 

“Fire!” he was shouting as he stum- 
bled across the yard. “Fire!” 

Benjamin stood stock still for a mo- 
ment with wide, staring eyes. A puff of 
blue-gray smoke came purling through 
the open barn door; an ominous crack- 
ling reached his ears. 

With tight-set lips he sprang through 
the gate and went across the yard at a 
shambling run. David, catching up a 
bucket, was heading for the well. 

“Fire! Fire!’ Benjamin bellowed, as 
he gained the well-curb and sent the rope 
whirring over its pulley. 

Martha, wide-eyed and wringing her 
hands, came running from the house to 
tear down the road, spreading the alarm. 
The crackle by ‘this time had grown to a 
roar ; the whole side of the barn suddenly 
burst into a twisting mass of flames. 

“Barn’s gone,” Benjamin shouted to 
David. ‘No use tryin’ to save it. Where’s 
your ladders? We’ve got to hustle to save 
the house !”” 

“In the shed,” David panted, leading 
the way thither. ‘Catch that end of it, 
Ben, and help me swing it out!” 
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Up went the ladder against the house, 
and Benjamin, with a bucket of water in 
his hands, scrambled up the rungs with 
an alacrity that many a younger man 
might well have envied. A blazing ember 
fell on the dry shingles of the roof. Ben- 
jamin, with a well-directed swoop of his 
pail, had it out in a trice and was slid- 
ing down the ladder. 

“Work lively, Dave!” he called as he 
rushed for the well. ‘We'll save it yet!” 

3areheaded men, each bearing a pail, 
were beginning to stream into the yard in 
response to Martha’s hysterical screams 
as she sped down the road; but though 
they were younger than he, Benjamin 
worked away as briskly as ever. He 
climbed the ladders; he sent the well 
buckets flying up and down; and always 
he was cheering David with the promise 
that they would still save the house. 

It was not until the barn was a crum- 
pled and fast blackening wreck, and the 
steaming, blistered house was safe at 
last, that Benjamin sank wearily onto 
the back stoop for a moment’s breath. 

“We saved her, Davy,” he declared 
jubilantly. “I told you we would. We—” 

His ears began suddenly and unac- 
countably to ring wildly; a giant hand 
seemed to clutch at his throat; the earth 
began to reel and rock crazily; Benja- 
min calmly slid from the stoop and lay 
in a huddled heap on the ground. 


When Benjamin opened his eyes again 
he was stretched on his own bed. Annie, 
worried and anxious, was hovering over 
him, and in a near-by chair Dr. Griffin 
was regarding him with a quiet smile. 
The old man stirred uneasily and strove 
to sit up. The doctor’s hand forced him 
gently back to the pillows. 

“Easy, Ben, easy now!” he cautioned. 
“You're a little too old—just a little too 
old to try to do all the work at a fire. 
Why didn’t you let the younger men do 
it?” 

The old man looked at him sternly. 
“That was Dave Sturgis’ house we was 
tryin’ to save,” said he, as if that ac- 
counted for everything. 

“Even so,” the doctor chuckled, 
“there’s no need of your getting your- 
self into this shape over ft. You’ll be all 
right if you take things easy for a day or 
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so. Now for the next two days you stay in 
bed—you hear—in bed / Annie, you might 
make him a little broth now, if you will.” 

Scarcely had the front door closed 
behind the doctor, when Benjamin heard 
steps on the front porch. There was a 
thunderous summons on the door; then 
came Annie’s voice, conversing in low 
tones with the newcomer. Presently he 
heard the pair ascending the stairs to his 
room. Annie entered, wiping her eyes. 

“Some one to see you, Pa,” she an- 
nounced, and tactfully withdrew. 

Benjamin looked up. Standing in the 
doorway, his face twitching, stood Dave 
Sturgis. 

“Feelin’ some better, Ben?” he asked 
thickly. 

Benjamin’s lips drew suddenly togeth- 
er. “Some,” he answered rather shortly. 

David sank gingerly into a chair and 
perched on the very edge of it, as if poised 
for momentary flight. 

“You give us all a turn, floppin’ over 
like you done after the fire was out,” 
said he. “Folks cal’lated you’d had a 
shock, at least. I—I—there’s somethin’ 
about that fire I come to tell you.” 


Benjamin said nothing; the other’ 


leaned towards the bed. 

“T—J—-sut it myself,” he explained. 

Benjamin’s eyes suddenly narrowed. 
Hard lines about the mouth gave the 
thin face a grim expression of accusa- 
tion. 

David shook his head. “Law, no. 
*Twa’n’t money,” said he. He fell 
thoughtfully to studying the crown of 
the hat in his hand. There seemed at the 
moment to be something most fascinat- 
ing about that sorry old hat. 

“T guess,” he said at length, speaking 
very slowly, “it was because I was lone- 
some as much as anything else that made 
me do it. I was sorry about that spat we 
had, Ben, and mighty ashamed of my 
part in it. But somehow I couldn’t seem 
to bring myself to say so to you. I’m a 
Sturgis, you know, and the Sturgises is 
a terrible sot crowd, take ’em by and 
large. Then there was Marthy; she kep’ 
hectorin’ me all the time, and a-sayin’ 
she’d seen you cheatin’ that day while I 
was out for the wood. I guess, like 
enough, Marthy don’t like to have us 
round the house any too well—thinks it 


musses things up, she does, and it puts 
her out to have me have anyone there to 
meals. I cal’late she figgered so long as 
we'd fell out she’d do her part towards 
keepin’ us out. 

“Well, when I see you goin’ past day 
after day I wanted bad enough to make 
it up with you, but as I say I couldn’t 
bring myself to do it without havin’ some 
sort of an excuse to sorter cover it up. 
So I thought of the fire. I meant that 
mornin’ to start jest enough of a fire in 
the barn out there to git you in—and, 
well, I thought while we was workin’ to- 
gether, puttin’ of it out, we’d be able to 
forget our differences, like enough. I 
never realized how it was goin’ to git 
away from me,” he ended ruefully. 

There was silence between them for a 
moment. 

“T never figgered on its turnin’ out like 
it done,” David went on, ‘—that it would 
git to goin’ like that and burn the barn flat 
and threaten the house as well, and that 
you’d git overdone helpin’ save the house. 
It’s my fault you’re laid up here. That’s 
what I’m tryin’ to tell you.” 

Benjamin listened to the recital in 
grim silence. He remained grimly silent 
when it was finished. His eyes were fixed 
on the ceiling with a most determined 
steadfastness. Indeed, so long did he 
scrutinize that ceiling that David finally 
coughed uneasily and arose from the 
chair. 

“IT guess maybe I’d better be goin’,” 
he said with embarrassment. “But be- 
fore I go, I want to say I never really 
believed you cheated, Ben.” 

The corners of Benjamin’s mouth 
twitched. 

“You done a thunderin’ good job out 
in that barn, if you did do somewhat 
more’n what you meant to. Sut down!” 
he said brusquely. 

“Annie!’’ he called, as David resumed 
his precarious perch on the chair. “An- 
nie!” 

The stairs creaked and his daughter 
thrust her head into the room. 

“Say, you fetch up the checker-board 
and the men, will yer?” her father com- 
manded. “If I’ve got to be hived up in 
bed like this, I’ve gotter have somethin’ 
to take up my mind. Me and Dave's goin’ 
to try a few games.” 


There never was another girl quite so lonely. 
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{INNER was over, and Sallie 
D | Cole, a little breathless from 
| the climb up three flights of 
—————" stairs to her hall-room, was 
standing at the window watching the 
snow as it fell in star-like shapes against 
the pane. Far below her the lights of 
the Avenue strung along like the jeweled 
eyes in a great snake, and softly, as 
from a distance, came the clang of the 
trolley cars and the siren call of the 
motors. 

It is hardly likely that there ever was 
another girl quite so lonely as Sallie 
Cole. She had been in the city exactly 
two weeks and she knew not a soul in 
the boarding-house, from which she had 
never set foot except to go to the office 
each morning. And loneliness is not a 
good companion for a girl who is both 
young and pretty. Once she turned away 
from the window and picked up an old 
magazine which she had bought on the 
train, two weeks ago, and had brought 
to the house with her. But Sallie was 
not in the mood for other people’s 
romances to-night. She wanted facts, 
not fancies. 

Then, just when she had about made 
up he: mind to go down in the parlor 
and sit quietly in one corner and listen 
to the bank clerk play rag-time with his 


hands behind him for the edification of 
his landlady’s daughter, there came a 
brisk, double rap on her door. 

Sallie ran gladly to open it, and step- 
ping to one side, allowed Miss Howard 
to enter the tiny room. 

“All alone?” said Miss Howard, tak- 
ing in the four corners with one glance. 

“Yes. Do sit down,” said Sallie. 

Rita Howard perched herself on the 
side of the narrow bed. Then she frank- 
ly studied Sallie’s face with a pair of 
cold blue eyes. At last, apparently sat- 
isfied, she asked: 

“Have you anything on for to-night?” 

“You mean—any engagement? No!”’ 

Again Miss Howard seemed to con- 
sider. 

“How would you like to make a fourth 
at the theatre, then?” said she, after a 
short silence. “A friend of mine ’phoned 
to me a little while ago and asked if I 
couldn’t get hold of another girl—he is 
bringing a friend with him. Of course, 
I knew no one. Then I thought of you.” 

“You’re—very kind,” faltered Callie. 

Rita smiled. 

“You'll have a good time all right. 
So now get into your best bib and tucker 
while I run away and do some dolling 
up myself. They’ll send us flowers, of 
course, I’ll get Ida to rush yours up the 
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minute they come. By the way, that 
girl’s a treasure when it comes to hair- 
dressing. And she’ll fix it any time for 
a dime or so.” 

“I’ll remember,” returned Sallie; 
“but I sha’n’t need her to-night, I 
guess.” 

Miss Howard got up from the bed 
and walked slowly toward the door. 
Sallie thought there must be something 
on her mind by the strange look in her 
eyes, and, sure enough, when she touched 
the knob with her hand she seemed to 
think of something, for she turned and 
faced the girl. 

“You're employed at the U. S. F. & 
G., I think? So am I—in the accident 
department. Stuart Russell is the pres 
ident of the Company, you know. Well, 
our host to-night will be his son, Stuart, 
Junior. And his friend is a Mr. Stand- 
ing, also with the Company, but in an- 
other department—I don’t know him. | 
think, if I were you, Miss Cole, I 
wouldn’t mention this little party of to- 
night to any of the girls at the office. 
Oh, and it isn’t necessary, of course, to 
speak to either of the men if you happen 
to meet them in the building at any 
time. Never mix business and pleasure 
—I mean that. And now, my dear, hurry 
up. I’ll send Ida with your flowers the 
minute they get here.” 

Her voice came, at the end of the 
sentence, from far down the hall. With 
a start, Sallie straightened up and looked 
around the room. She was alone. Rita 
Howard had gone off to dress. 

While Sallie Cole was from the coun- 
try she was not a bumpkin, and as she 
combed her hair, which was very brown 
and wavy, she began to wonder. There 
were a few things which she didn’t un- 
derstand. She wished she had asked Miss 
Howard something. What to wear, for 
instance. Or why Mr. Russell wasn’t to 
be spoken to around the office. Once she 
thought of going to Rita’s room. Then 
she decided in favor of the white cash- 
mere, and that Russell, Senior, didn’t 
approve of Miss Howard as a daughter- 
in-law because she was a stenographer. 

She was all dressed and ready to go 
down to Rita’s room, on the floor below, 
when Ida came dashing up the stairs 
with a florist’s box. The little slavey 
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was all out of breath, wild-eyed, but 
grinning from ear to ear, and filled with 
importance since she had a message to 
deliver with the flowers. 

“Miss Rita said as how these would 
suit you better, Miss. She took the roses. 
Ah-h! That’s an orchard in the middle 
there, Miss.” 

Sallie nodded and lifted the flowers 
out of the box and turned them around 
in her hands. A great mass of purple 
violets with a single white orchid in the 
center—she had never seen an orchid 
before, nor worn violets in December. 
Awkwardly she held them down at her 
waist and then glanced in the glass at 
herself. But the little slavey came and 
took them from her and pinned them 
where they belonged, a little higher up, 
exactly in the center. 

“You look like a duke now, Miss,” she 
cried, surveying her work with pride. 

“I’m going to the theatre with Miss 
Howard and some friends, Ida,” said 
Sallie, more to have something to say to 
the maid than anything else. 

Ida winked her left eye and drew her 
chin down close to her shoulder. “I 
know,” smiled she. “And, say, wont you 
gimme them flowers to-morrow, Miss? 
I’m goin’ out with His Royal Highness, 
the bank clerk—yes, the same as Miss 
Pauline’s dead set on. M’m h’m. I’m a 
tin-panner too!” 

“You're a—what?” asked Sallie. 

“Lord, Miss, you aint mad at me?” 
whimpered the slavey. 

“No, Ida. But you said you were— 
What did you say you were?” 

Ida began to back toward the door. 

“It aint nothing, is it?” demanded 
she. ‘Mis’ Briggs couldn’t fire me for 
that—could she? And if you mean he’s 
engaged to Miss Pauline, why, shucks, 
he’s on’y having a good time wi’ me! 
On’y don’t tell her, Miss, please, cause 
she’s crazy jealous of him and he’s got 
such a cute little way o’ playing on the 
piano.—Will you?” 

“No,” said Sallie. She had heard Rita 
Howard’s voice calling to her, and she 
brushed Ida out of the room and locked 
the door behind her. ‘So you’re a tin- 
panner, too, are you, Ida? Yes, you can 
have the violets to wear when you go 
out with Mr. Smythe to-morrow.” 
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All the way down stairs she kept re- 
peating the word over to herself; she 
could scarcely wait until she saw Miss 
Howard to ask her the meaning of slat- 
ternly Ida’s expression. 

The slavey acknowledged being a tin- 
panner, foo! It was the “too” which 
puzzled Sallie. 

Then, after knocking on Rita’s door, 
she was commanded to enter, and when 
she saw the tall, handsome young wom- 
an standing before the mirror, she for- 
got everything and everybody but her. 

It couldn’t be Rita Howard; and yet 
it was! 

Sallie, who had seen Rita only in the 
dining-room or at the office, knew her 
simply as a rather pretty girl who 
dressed always plainly, with white shirt- 
waist and black skirt. Sallie had thought 
her very quiet and inclined to be un- 
sociable. But this new Rita Howard, 
this wonderful creature standing in front 
of the glass and looking every inch a 
princess! Sallie sat down meekly, with- 
out being asked, and gazed at her with 
round, worshipful eyes. 

“You look—perfectly 
cried at last. 

Rita turned around and smiled in a 
gracious, friendly little way. She did 
look perfectly lovely and she knew it. 
No one who saw her now, in the black 
crépe gown, with the American Beauties 
on her breast, would have recognized in 
her the plain, business-like stenographer 
of the U. S. F. & G. Company. 

“You are charming yourself, Miss 
Cole,” said Rita, whose experienced eyes 
took in every detail of Sallie’s costume 
at a single glance. “The only thing—I 
think, my dear, I wouldn’t wear that 
cloak—they haven’t worn them for a 
season or two here in town. Wait!” She 
opened her wardrobe and took out a 
heavy white coat. “Will you wear this?” 
she asked. “It will be perfectly all right, 
for neither of the men has ever seen me 
with it on. Look!—it is just the thing 
with that frock.” 

Without stopping for a reply, she 
pulled off the offending salmon-pink 
cloak and held up the white polo for 
Sallie to slip her arms in. Then, when it 
was on, she led the girl over to the glass. 

“Why,” laughed Sallie, “I’m like the 
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beggar-girl in the fairy tale—this can’t 
be I!” 

“It is then, and a very charming I,” 
cried Rita. ‘‘Come!—there’s the motor 
siren and fthere’s the door bell. We 
mustn’t keep them waiting on the steps.”’ 

Picking up her skirts, Sallie followed 
Miss Howard down to the front door, 
where Mr. Stuart Russell, Juhior, was 
performing a clog dance to keep his feet 
from freezing. At the curb was a big, 
gray limousine, and Mr. Russell told 
Rita that Standing was in the car. 

Sallie waited on the icy steps until 
Mr. Russell had taken Rita down and 
put her safely in the machine. Then he 
returned for her. 

“Slowly now,” he 
take this weather!” 

Not until they had turned away from 
the house and were speeding up the wide 
avenue did Rita Howard introduce 
Sallie and the two men. Sallie extended 
her slim, bare hand and Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Standing shook it gravely. Then 
Sallie sat back and waited for Mr. 
Standing to start the conversation. 

This he did. 

“You'd better keep your hands in your 
muff, Miss Cole. I wonder if you know 
what frost-bites are?” 

“T certainly do!” dimpled Sallie. “I 
had my right foot frosted two winters 
ago. No, not badly, but it was bad 
enough. You see, I had to walk three 
miles to the school where I was teach- 
ing—”’ 

“Are you a school teacher?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No.” Then, after a brief silence: “I 
was a teacher, but I decided to come to 
the city and try my fortune here. I—I 
am employed at the U. S. F. & G.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Standing. He glanced 
at her sidewise as the car shot past an 
arc light. “I am with the Company too, 
you know.” 

“Miss Howard told me,” nodded Sal- 
lie. “I was born in Rossburg—that’s 
where I taught school.” 

“T see,” observed the man. And then 
the machine stopped at the entrance of 
the theatre. 

In after years Sallie Cole always 
spoke of that evening in a small, awed 
voice. It was like a glimpse of another 
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world to her, 4 world which heretofor« 
she had known only through books. In 
the brightly lighted lobby, she saw the 
two men clearly for the first time, too. 
Mr. Standing was the younger, tall and 
muscular, but Mr. Russell was decidedly 
the better looking if one preferred men 
with dark hair and eyes and very regular 
features. Sallie did, and yet she found 
herself drawn toward Mr. Standing in 
a way which she could not understand 
at all. Finally she came to the conclusion 
that she really liked Mr. Standing bet 
ter than Mr. Russell, after all. 

The handsome theatre, the jolly 
musical play, the well-dressed audience ; 
then the restaurants, where a balcony of 
costumed musicians fiddled enchanting- 
ly, the delicious supper which Mr. 
Standing helped her to choose, and more 
people, happy and laughing; then the 
drive back to the boarding-house, snugly 
wrapped round with a fur robe—it was 
all like a dream to Sallie. She stood in 
the doorway with her hands pressed 
tightly over her thumping heart until the 
men had jumped in the machine and it 
was out of sight, and even then Rita had 
to call to her to come in and shut th 
door. 

Miss Howard went on ahead and 
when Sallie reached her floor, she saw 
that the door was standing open, and she 
walked in, without invitation. 

“Didn’t you have a good time ?”’ asked 
Rita, when her visitor, sitting on the 
edge of the bed, her chin in her hand, 
had remained perfectly still for several 
minutes. 

“T think,” answered Sallie earnestly, 
“that I was never in my life so happy as 
I was to-night.” 

Something in the girl’s tone made the 
other turn abruptly from the dressing 
table and face her. Sallie was gazing 
into space and smiling. Rita moved 
across to the bed and then back again to 
the dresser. 

“Yes, they’re very nice boys,” she ob- 
served carelessly. “And, Miss Cole, re- 
member what I told you about speaking 
to them in the building if you ever hap- 
pen to meet. Maybe some time they’ll 
take us out again. I hope so—Russell, 
Junior, is a good spender.” 

Sallie glanced up shyly. “Mr. Stand- 


ing has asked me to go see Maude Adams 
to-morrow night,” said she. “I—lI said 
yes. Did—did Mr. Russell say any- 
thing—” 

“No,” replied Rita. She stepped out 
of her pretty crépe frock, took down a 
Jap kimono from the wardrobe, and 
slipped into it. “It’s quite likely that 
Stuart Russell is taking his fiancée and 
her aunt, old Mrs. Van Warden, to the 
Empire to-morrow night,” she added, 
stifling a yawn with her hand. 

“Miss Howard!” 

“Say Rita. Well?” 

“Mr. Russell is not engaged—to be 
married ?” 

“Oh, yes. Harriett Oldham. Rather 
pretty girl. Why?” 

Sallie looked down at the point of her 
shoe. 

“Is it—right for a girl to go around 
with a man who is engaged—to another 
girl?” she asked at last. ‘‘Right—in the 
city, I mean.” 

Rita leaned her back against the 
dresser and looked at Sallie and laughed. 
But she wasn’t laughing at Sallie, and 
somehow the girl seemed to divine this 
although she didn’t guess the truth— 
then. 

“My dear, it depends entirely on the 
girlie of the first part,” said Rita, ‘“—the 
right and the wrong of it. If she is— 
my kind, why, it’s perfectly right and 
proper. You know, my kind of girlie is 
—well, merely a pal. We’re—different.” 

“How?” asked Sallie, opening wide 
her eyes. “I don’t understand.” 

Rita began to smile, her gaze fixed 
just above the other’s head. 

“T suppose you don’t—that’s so,” said 
she. “The tin-pan girlie doesn’t flourish 
in Rossburg. I guess. You see, our sole 
duty in life is to amuse. We are simply 
toys which these rich men’s sons call on 
to make life gay for them for the mo- 
ment. They take us to shows and cafés, 
and in return we are supposed to be 
lively and entertaining, look pretty, and 
act as if we hadn’t a care in all the 
world! They will telephone to us five 
minutes before the time fur raising the 
curtain and make an engagement; and 
they will break one without even bother 
ing to explain why. When they want us, 
we must be on hand; when they don’t, 














we are expected to remain under cover 
and ask no questions. I never do—I’m 
wise. But then, I like a good time.” 

Sallie only shook her head. 

“Tt’s all worse than Greek to me.” 

“Didn’t you enjoy yourself to-night?” 
asked Miss Howard. 

“Indeed I did!” 

“So did the men—don’t think for a 
minute they didn’t as much as you did 
too,” cried Rita scornfully. ‘“Well—do 
you think Stuart Russell could have had 
such a fine time if he had been with Miss 
Harriett Oldham and her aunt?” 

“Oh, Rita!” reproached Sallie. 

“T mean it!’ cried Rita fiercely. ““They 
marry them, but ¢/ey never get to know 
them as we do, Sallie. Because we are 
stenographers, shop girls, models—they 
marry them; but they come to us for a 
really good time. Remember that, dearie. 
They’re good boys and dear boys, and, 
thank God, they’re most of them clean 
boys; but they never marry out of their 
own little world—never! Don’t fall in 
love with any of them, will you?” 

“No,” said Sallie. Suddenly she shiv- 
ered; then she got up and went slowly 
to the door. ‘There she turned and faced 
Rita. 

“We’re tin-pan girlies—isn’t that it?” 
she asked. 

“Who told you that?” 

“Ida said she was a tin-panner too.” 

Rita nodded. “She is. Instead of going 
to a picture show with the butcher’s boy 
and being treated to a chocolate soda on 
the way home, she goes to dollar vaude- 
ville with the pimply bank clerk down- 
stairs—and then sees him make love to 
Pauline Briggs while she waits on the 
pair of them at the table. Funny, isn’t 
it?” 

Sallie nodded. 

Rita let down her hair, brushed it 
while she counted one hundred, and 
reached for her night gown. Still Sallie 
lingered. The clock in the Cathedral 
struck two. Then Rita said, a shade too 
carelessly perhaps: 

“The Russells are anxious to annex 
Mr. Standing as a son-in-law, you know, 
but to date Bob is heart-whole and 
fiancée-free. What? Good-night, your- 
self.” 

The next day must have contained 
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sixteen working hours instead of eight 
as usual; Sallie Coie was sure of this. 
Never had time dragged along so weari- 
somely. At noon she was sure it must be 
four o’clock; when she started home, at 
five, it seemed like years since she had 
left Mrs. Briggs’ that morning. 

She scarcely touched her dinner, and 
when she rose from the table, Rita went 
with her. 

“Maybe I can help you,” she said. 

Sallie had only the one evening frock, 
and while Rita fastened up the white 
cashmere, she asked: 

“Are gowns expensive? Something 
like your black crépe, I mean.” 

“So—so. You can buy them second- 
hand, you know. That crépe I got for 
eighty-nine dollars. I pay one dollar a 
week; I’ve had it over a year, and of 
course it isn’t paid for yet. Wait. I’m 
going to get you one of my Beauties to 
wear. I put them in salt water over 
night, and they’re as good as new.” 

When Ida came panting up the three 
flights of stairs with the information 
that an auto’-gentleman was waiting for 
Miss Cole on the steps, Rita Howard 
went down to the door with Sallie. 

“Remember,” she warned the girl, 
“if he makes love to you to-night, he'll 
have forgotten all about it by to-morrow. 
Probably Miss Knickerbocker has bored 
him to death at a tea or a musicale this 
afternoon. Listen to his plans and ambi- 
tions if it takes him all evening to tell 
about them—men like women who love 
to hear of their achievements. If he tries 


WG 


’ 


to get— But he wont. Standing’s a 
thoroughbred.” 
As he came to meet her as Sallie 


opened the door, Rita heard him say: 
“It’s a taxi. I thought you wouldn't 
mind just for to-night. Mother took the 
limousine because the weather—” 

Then the steady chug-chug of the 
motor drowned their voices and Rita 
hurried inside. 

Long after midnight she was awak- 
ened by some one tapping on her door, 
and jumping out of bed, she went to 
open it and admit Sallie Cole. Just at 
first she was afraid. Then, the sight of 


Sallie’s radiant face told her more plain- 
ly than words could have’done that all 
was well. 
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This new Rita Howard was a wonderful creature, who looked every inch a prin 
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perfectly lovely!’ Sallie cried at last. Rita turned around and smiled in a gracious, friendly way. 
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“T couldn't, just couldn't go to sleep 
until I told you, Kita!” cried Sallie 
“(juess what? But you'll never, so I'll 
tell you. I’ve met his mother!” 

“Standing’s?”’ Rita rubbed her eyes. 
“H’m. Where?” 

“At the St. Vincent Hotel. We went 
there to supper after the play. And Miss 
Adams is lovely!” 

“Never mind fer,” cried Rita. “So 
you met Mrs. Frasher Standing. What 
did she say to you, my dear?” 

Gladly Sallie rehearsed the meeting 
in the St. Vincent. 

“When we entered the dining room, 
the head waiter sent us off to a table in 
one of the windows. It was ever so nice 
and the lights were shaded with pink 
and there were apple blossoms on the 
tables. We had just got seated when Mr. 
Standing saw his mother. She was at the 
next table, and she had seen us, and was 
looking at Bob sort of thoughtfully. He 
bowed when he saw her; she didn’t— 
because I was a stranger, I guess. Then 
he asked me to go over to her table with 
him, and I did. He introduced us, and 
at first she didn’t speak, and I felt— 
perfectly terrible. Shouldn’t I have gone 
to her, Rita? But presently Mrs. Stand- 
ing looked at her son again, and then at 
me, and then she held out her hand and 
smiled. ‘1 want my son’s friends to be 
my friends,’ she said—oh, so sweetly! It 
was lovely! Then we went back to our 
own table. But his mother, Rita—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Howard 
kindly. “Once, long ago, I saw Mrs. 
Russell. But I’ve never met her.” 

After this, Sallie lived in a very won- 
derful, rose-colored world, and it wasn’t 
altogether a world of her own creating, 
since Mr. Standing saw her several times 
each week. Once they all went to the 
theatre together too, and Rita was very 
lovely and gay. But right after this the 
pictures of Stuart Russell, Junior, and 
Miss Harriett Oldham appeared in the 
Sunday papers with a wreath of fat 
Cupids and bleeding hearts around them, 
and then Mr. Russell came to the house 
no more, although sometimes he’d ’phone 
to Rita. 

This made Sallie very unhappy, and 
presently when Rita began to talk to the 
young accountant who had lately moved 


in, she was tempted to ask her about Mr. 
Russell. But she never did. Somehow 
Sallie knew that Rita didn’t want sym- 
pathy even from her. 

Sallie herself was so madly happy 
these days that she felt in her heart it 
couldn’t possibly last. Then, one Satur- 
day afternoon, a half holiday at the of- 
fice, as she was coming out of the build- 
ing, she ran into Mr. Standing who, with 
another man, was selecting some mag- 
azines at the news-stand. 

Standing looked up, saw her, and 
raised his hat. But there was no smile 
of recognition on his face. Sallie stood 
perfectly still, just looking at him for 
an instant; then, as he turned back to 
the periodicals, she gave one long, low 
sigh, and fled. 

She never afterwards knew how she 
got home to Mrs. Briggs’, nor up the 
three flights of stairs to her own little 
back room. it must have been Rita, for 
when she had recovered sufficiently to 
sit up in bed and look around at the 
familiar objects, she found Miss How- 
ard sitting in a heap on the floor beside 
her. 

“Well, you gave me a scare,” said 
Rita, when Sallie sat up and demanded 
the time. “It was never a sunstroke 
in January!” 

“No.” Sallie shook her head. Then, 
suddenly, she found her tongue. ‘Oh, 
Rita, I met him in the corridor, at the 
news-stand there, and—and he didn’t 
speak !” 

“Bob Standing ?’ 

“VYe—es.” 

Rita got up on her knees and covered 
Sallie’s hot, feverish hand with her own 
cool palm. 

“Do you care—very much, dear ?”’ she 
asked in almost a whisper. 

“Oh, so much!” 

“Sallie! I warned you, told you how 
it would be!” 

“Yes. But somehow I never thought 
that could happen to—us.” 

Rita sat down again on the floor. 

“We always think that,” she said, as 
if speaking to herself. 

“T wish I were dead,” moaned Sallie, 
and she threw herself, face down, on the 
bed. “I know you told me, Rita, but— 
I thought he was different.” 
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“It’s a taxi,” Rita heard him say “I thought you wouldn't mind just for to-night. Mother took 
the limousine.” 
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‘No; there is only one possible end 
ing—always! Don’t ever make the mis 
take of thinking otherwise again. I told 
you. I said, ‘When they want us, we 
must be on hand; when they don’t, we 
are expected to remain under cover and 
ask no questions.’ Sallie, I am SOrry, 
sorry to death, for you.” 

“He was with another man,” con 
tinued Sallie, who had to talk about it. 
“IT guess that was why he didn’t notice 
me. If he had been alone, or if I had 
hbeen—well, Miss Harriett Oldham 

Rita scrambled to her feet and 
stretched her arms and yawned. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said she. “I 
tell you, thev’re all alike. They've played 
the same trick on me a dozen times. If 
you stick, keep in the procession, a tin 
pan girlie, you'll get used to it in time. 
Yes, you will, too. You'll take what they 
give thankfully, and expect no more 
oh, yes!” 

Sallie shock her head. 

‘“‘Never,” said she, with tightly drawn 
lips. 

Rita was silent. Going to the tiny cup 
board, she took out the white cashmere 
frock, the long white polo coat, and a 
lamb’s wool muff which Sallie had 
bought at ~ sale and had had renovated 
for a few dollars. 

“Shall I do your hair?” she asked. 

“No, thanks,” returned Sallie. ‘“The 
fact is, Rita, I am not—going to-night.” 

“Not going?—to see Barrymore! 
Why, I thought you were simply 
crazy—” 

“T am,” said Sallie. “But I’m not 
going with Mr. Standing. I’ll be glad 
to go with you, Rita—in the gallery. It’s 
fifty cents there, you know.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” cried Rita. “Why 
aren’t you going with Standing? Be- 
cause this afternoon he—” 

“Ves,” nodded Sallie firmly. 

Rita laughed. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ she said. 
“Here, get ready—quick! That's all 
right. Be sensible. Don’t mention this 
afternoon to him, and I’m sure he wont 
say anything about it to you. Don't be 
silly. I told you how it would be the 
first night you met him.” 

“T know you did,” Sallie said slowly. 
“But—I didn’t believe you, I guess, 
Rita. Anyway, I’m done. If that’s the 


way men like Mr. Standing treat girls 
like me, why—lI’m done It must be 
those years I spent in Rossburg, but | 
can't stand that” 

“Sallie Cole!” cried Rita, alarmed. 
“If you refuse to go with him to-night 
he’ll never ask you again.” 

“T don’t want him to. I’m done. Rita, 
my shoulders are not broad enough to 
carry the regalia of tin-pan girinood.” 

Rita walked to the window and looked 
out. When she turned again to speak to 
Sallie, her face was very grave. 

“Maybe you're right—I don’t know. 
sut, after two-dollar shows, St. Vincent 
suppers, and limousines, can you come 
down to cheap vaudeville, to soda water 
at the corner drug-store and the trolley? 
I confess I can’t. But then, you see, I’m 
a tin-pan girl at heart.” 

“Rita! You poor dear,” murmured 
Sallie. Then she hurried to open the 
door for Ida, who had beat upon it with 
both fists in her excitement. 

In her hand the little slavey held a 
huge florist’s box from which, at one 
end, protruded long stems with green 
leaves and thorns on them. The box she 
deposited upon the bed, but she had to 
stand against the wall and cough awhile 
before shc could deliver the message 
that came with it. 

“It’s for Miss Sallie,” she announced 
then, “and he brought it himself. He’s 
down in the parlor, too. The bed wasn’t 
down, like it is later on, so I ast him in 
and he came. He wants to see you, Miss 
Sallie.” 

“Who is he?” asked Sallie primly. 

Ida giggled. 

“Your steady. Right away, please.” 

“If you mean Mr. Standing wishes to 
see me, go back and tell him I am not 
at home,” said Sallie. 

“Yes, Miss. But he said, when he sent 
me up, if you wasn’t at home he’d wait 
until you was. And, with Mr. Smythe 
comin’ in most any time now to wash up 
for dinner, you can’t let him set in the 
parlor all night. Oh, Miss Sallie! An’ 
he’s got his car wi’ him too!” 

Rita pushed the little maid gently out 
of the room and closed the door on her. 


“I'll go see Standing,” said she. 


“Now, yes I will, Sallie. I'll tell him 
just what you say, but—I am going.” 














After she had gone, Sallie sat down 
on the bed, her hands clasped in her 
lap. She felt very tired all of a sudden. 
And the nerfume of the roses, in the 
florist’s box beside her, turned her a lit- 
tle faint. So she got up and placed them 
on the chair, near the door. Then she 
went back and waited for Rita to re- 
turn. 

When she heard her coming up the 
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he was so persistent. You see, he be- 
lieves all girls are alike, and they are, 
too, but not like he thinks! I can see it, 
Sallie; I see exactly why Bob Standing 
did that. If Bob had gone up to you, 
spoken, shaken hands, why—don’t you 
catch my meaning? Putnam, knowing 
you to be one of the stenographers, and 
Standing being Standing, why there is 
only one construction that a man of 





Sallie crept down among the pillows. 


stairs, slowly—which was not like Rita 
Howard—Sallie ran to open the door for 
her. 

“He’s gone, but he left an explana- 
tion!” 

“T don’t want to hear it; that’s over 
with,” reptied Sallie. 

“So I told him. Still, he said he 
wanted you to know.” 

“Well?” 

“Sallie, the other man was Marshall 
Putnam!” 

“T don’t care if he was King George!” 

Rita sighed. “You don’t understand, 
my dear,” said she, clasping the other’s 
hands. “Marshall Putnam is—well, if 
you haven’t heard at the office—he’s 
one of the very biggest bugs in the whole 
company, and he’s an awfully bad sort. 
Two of the girls had to leave because 





Putnam’s kind could put upon it.” 

“Rita!” 

“That is the truth, Sallie. You must 
believe him. Bob Standing wouldn't lie 
to you.” 

Sallie walked to the window. With 
her back to Rita, she asked: ‘‘And he’s 
gone ?” 

“Yes, he’s gone,” answered Rita. 

Then Sallie crept down among the 
pillows and lay gazing silently at the 
blue-washed wall. 

The dinner gong clattered noisily, 
but neither girl moved; then the street 
bell rang, and presently they heard the 
shuffling cf the little slavey’s feet on the 
uncarpeted stairs. 

“T don’t want any dinner—you go,” 
said Sallie, in a colorless voice. 

But when Rita opened the door, Ida 
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entered, holding a square, white envelope 
thumb and forefinger 


between her 
“It’s for Miss Sallie, and I declare I 


never knew flaps wou/d stick like that,” 
cried she cheerfuly. “H’m? Yes, Miss. 
He’s back, wit’ an old leddy this time. 


Don't how them gents make 


over uS 


it beat all 


‘ 
girls: 


Rita gave the who held 


note to Sallie, 
t, unopened, for a moment against her 


heart as if to still its beating. 
“I’m afraid,” said she. Then she 
ripped it open and glanced at the 


signature: ‘Elizabeth Fairfax Stand- 
ine’ 

“That's his mother,” observed 
Sallie glanced again at the 
eet in her hand. 
“Nirs. Standing 


my coat—quick!—there’s a 


Rita. 
creamy 
s] 
says—she says— Ida, 
give me 
good girl.” 
= es. Miss,”’ 
darting toward the 
bing the garment. “But what does ’Liz’- 


nodded the little slavey, 
wardrobe and grab 


beth say, please ?” 
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Rita read the few hastily scrawled 


words aloud. 


My son has told me everything, and 
I have come to take you home with 
me to dinner. Do come. I want you 
both to be happy. 


Sut Sallie was spearing her hat with 
a huge silver pin, and Ida, grinning 
from ear to ear, stood ready with the 
white polo coat. 

“I jest knew there was going to be a 
wedding this morning when the sponge 
cake came out o’ the oven with a crack 
cried she. 

At the door Sallie 
her arms around RKRita’s neck. 

“Qh,” said she, “I knew, 
that could never happen to us! 

Rita kissed her, then pushed 
gently toward the stairs. 

“Don’t keep them waiting. No, it 
couldn’t—to you,’ said she, with a 
curious little note in her voice. ‘‘But it 
never can happen again—never !” 


across it!” 


turned and threw 


I knew— 


” 


her 





“SOME LOVE STORY,” AS SADIE RICKS | 
WOULD SAY. 


ALTER JONES, author of that entertaining— | 


and really 


thoughtful—story, 


“A  Barber-Shop 


Sport,” in this issue, has another story coming 


in the February number. 


It is a story of a bell-boy and a | 


vaudeville girl, and, as one of Mr. Jones’ characters might 


express it, it’s “some love story.” 


THE GREATEST SHORT-STORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


You'll like “One to Fill.” | 
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Grindstone 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


Author of “D’Artagnan, of Kansas,” etc. 


BY 





oars Poe stunt of 
| vr) the Dryad lock- 
| ing herself up 

7 in an oak tree 
may have seemed like some- 
what to the old blue-face 
Britons, and boosted their 
local pride a heap; but a 
lady right here in Weevil 
City, Lincoln County, Ne- 
vada, up and went her a 
sight better; and while 
we’re not all-fired locally 
proud, there’s some of us 
Weevils that get to talking 
about it yet, especially every 
six years when Dave Strat- 
ton drops in from Wash., 
D. C., to mention that he’d 
like to go back to the Senate same as 
usual. 

Lady’s name? Fate. A simple Dryad 
warn’t competition for her. And she 
didn’t use any oak tree, either. Nothing 
that amateurish for her! No, sir; what 
she shut herself up in was a grind- 
stone. No, ’course it warn’t in reason, 
or in geology, either. That’s exactly what 
all Weevil City declared at the time. We 
hooted the idea. But Mrs. Fate, she’s not 
caring about geology and books of rules. 
Shucks, if she went by rules, she’d have 
to change her name; and her sex, too. 

Coming gradual to the grindstone, 
there was first Molly Stratton. Poor 





— 





Dave lets fly a chunk of 
the broken grindstone at 
the fast ebbing Slade. 
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Molly! For her it 
was a case of wash, 
and a dismal long 
way off to any such 
abbreviation of toil 
as Wash., D.C. Those 
were flea-bitten days, 
and even a Chinaman 
wouldn’t stay incamp, 
so that every Weevil 
City shirt, flannel or 
boiled, went for its 
souse into Mrs. Strat- 
ton’s tubs. 

You see, the camp 
was petering out. Not 
enough pay-rock in 
sight to bait a wild- 
cat hook, which nat- 
urally meant as how Weevil City, like 
Rome, was wobbling on the Decline. 

Dave Stratton’s claim was among the 
first to go dry, but he hit for the desert, 
chock full of confidence. A regular fer- 
ret for sign or float, Dave was, and he 
pockmarked pretty much the whole Eli 
Range out there with his monuments. 
Nothing, though. Nothing worth assess- 
ment work. Finally we had to grubstake 
him, and glad to do it, till we noticed 
he was swopping the bacon and meal for 
whiskey. When a prospector gets that 
downhearted, you’d better save your 
money. We did, and handed it to Molly 
for doing our shirts. She’d taken to the 
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out the meal sack with toting the ore, and when the sack was in threads, he was that tough 


he used the water keg. 
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tubs, you notice. She had to. There 
warn’t only her and Dave, but Molly, 
Junior, their little four-year-old, who 
you may remember turning down Prince 
Chokenough or whatever his name, a few 
years ago. 

~ Now, as to who actually started things, 
whether ’twas Jack Slade or only the 
Mormon, you must decide for yourself, 
as none of us Weevils ever have rightly 
decided, ‘less ’twas simple dumb-brute 
team-work by both of ’em, like when 
drill and sledge together bust open the 
rock. Slade, so to say, touched off the 
human springs, whereas the Mormon 
happened to open a throttle in the 
geological works, after which all the 
various rampaging machinery mixed it 
up something gorgeous. 

Slade, he wore frills on his shirt, and 
that’s data enough on Slade. Picture the 
rest of him for yourself: black stock, 
yellow diamond, and straps on his pants 
to hold ’em down. ’Course he warn’t a 
miner. But nigh on all the money out o’ 
these diggings went into those checked 
pants o’ his, and a parson, who’d just 
lost the organ fund when the queen-spot 
didn’t turn up, onct mentioned with 
reverent resignation that Jack’s faro box 
was sure fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

Jack Slade, let me remark, was as 
handsome as evil can be, and that’s a 
heap. Also Dave Stratton’s young wife, 
Molly Stratton, she was good to look at. 
And Jack Slade looked, looked with his 
killing black eyes. Once a week he took 
his shirts to Dave’s shack to have ’em 
washed. Once a week, mind you! A 
scandalous business in itself, even if they 
was frilled. 

Next about the Mormon, though he 
warn’t but an old farmer name of Jen- 
nings from across the line in Utah where 
he raised potatoes. "Long ‘bout every 
month he used to come in with his bull- 
cart loaded with ’em. But one time he 
brought a crop of grindstones mixed in 
with the spuds. He’d made ’em himself, 
and he’d been using one himself to 
sharpen his farm tools on. It occurred to 
him we’d buy ’em for whetting up our 
drills and picks and bowie knives. 

That Yankee Mormon knew what he 
was about, for we bought the lot. Shindy 


GRINDSTONE 
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Smith, whose place was the Richest 
Streak Saloon, took one and put it on the 
sidewalk outside his door for the con- 
venience of customers. 

Let us now pause to recapitulate, as 
the Senator says each six years when 
about to tell us what he’s been doing for 
Nevada. 

First, Jack Slade had looked on Molly 
Stratton. 

Second, a Mormon name of Jennings 
had went and sold a grindstone to 
Shindy Smith. 

No earthly connection between them 
two events. No? But you’re forgetting 
who’s in the grindstone, seems like. 

Dave Stratton, who'd given up 
prospecting complete -lest he’d overlook 
a all-hands-to-the-bar sign in the Richest 
Streak, went home one day sullen and 
thirsty. That was how he generally 
went home, but this particular day he 
passed Jack Slade coming out with the 
week’s bundle under his arm. Slade was 
scowling. He’d tried again to leave a 
gold piece for his wash, and Molly had 
made him take his change. So the dirty 
gambler was getting to feel that he 
warn’t progressing any almighty fast. 
He scowled at Dave, but Dave hadn’t 
eyes except for only the bundle under 
Slade’s arm. He hurried into the house, 
going round the back way into the 
kitchen. He warn’t in such a hurry but 
what he stooped down and kissed Molly, 
Junior, who went running to him, and 
then he put his arm round Molly, whose 
arms were to the elbows in suds. 

“Molly,” he says, wheedling, ‘now 
there’s my throat, Molly, it’s as dry as—” 

She cut him short. She didn’t tell him 
how little was going the way of her own 
throat, or of the little one’s, either. 
Where was the use? “No, Dave,” she 
says, “not to-day, Dave. There’s no two- 
bit piece to spare.” 

“Not?” said Dave. “Then Jack Slade, 
who I saw going out, didn’t pay for 
those shirts, maybe ?” 

“Yes, he paid for them,’ 
and that was all. 

Dave hung around for a while, till he 
got it definite fixed inside him that it 
warn’t no use. ‘‘Plague-gone you, Molly,” 
he busts out at last, “then give me a 
kiss.” 


’ she told him, 
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She only kept on at the wash. 

“Please, Molly,” he begs, humble and 
tender. 

She lifted her mouth—a terrible pretty 
mouth, and lips rosy like ruby silver— 
and Dave got his kiss. 

‘There, now,” she says, “that’s to get 
along, and quit your pestering.” 

Dave was pretty nigh to seeing the 
tears come that time, if he’d known it, 
only he got on out before any showed. 
‘Course he strayed back to the Richest 
Streak, where he found one of the boys 
trying to sharpen his pick at Shindy’s 
grindstone. 

“T’ll turn her for you,” Dave speaks 
up, “but do we have a drink first ?” 

“Afterwards,” says the miner, cautious 
though cruel. 

Dave’s turning of that grindstone was 
like assault and battery, and the sparks 
flew from under the pick. Get his picture : 
him turning that deceitful old rock and 
thirsting for a two-bit drink, and that 
there grindstone right under his nose all 
the time—think of it! I mean, think of 
it, say, in ten minutes. Remember now, 
in ten minutes from date. 

It was Jack Slade that happened first, 
happened down the street and into the 
Richest Streak, drooling a dirty song. 
Dave cocked up an eye, but let him go 
on through the swinging doors without a 
word. Slade would stand drinks, but a 
sort of insfinct in Dave made Slade the 
one man he wouldn’t ask for one. 

Inside the saloon the boys took a try 
at jolting Slade’s infernal vanity, and 
pretty soon his voice rasped clear and 
biting. 

“Get me, gentlemen, he announces, 


“__wont be long. When it’s a loafer hus-. 


band who guzzles down what she breaks 
her back to earn, or the joyous life in 
Frisco—oh, she'll choose all right, soon 
as I get round to mention as the chance 
is-her’n.” 

Outside at the grindstone the miner 
looked at Dave, and Dave looked at the 
miner. Both had stopped grinding, and 
what the miner saw on Dave’s face made 
him think better of Dave. “Take the 
pick, Dave,” he says. “Doggone it, my 
pistol’s to home.” 

“Mine, too,” says Dave, but he didn’t 
stop for the pick. He’d heard Slade’s 


voice again. ‘“‘Never missed the one 
luscious plum in a camp yet,” says the 
voice, “and being as in this camp she’s 
the deep-bosomed, red-lipped Molly 
Strat—” 

Just then Shindy Smith let fly a whis- 
key bottle, only it missed Slade and 
caught Dave full across the forehead as 
he charged in through the slatted doors. 

Slade couldn’t understand so much 
hard feeling let loose, but he drew any 
how and popped at Shindy, who ducked 
under the bar; then the gambler whirled 
and blazed at the wild bull of a man rag- 
ing in behind him. One bullet singed a 
rib, but Dave didn’t so much as notice. 
Blood was raining into his eyes, and he 
groped ahead, red flannel sleeves rolled 
up, a reeling crimson streak o’ murder. 
What followed was right similar to fore 
ordination, being clean cut and accurate. 
First, Slade dropped under Dave’s hands 
on each shoulder. Second, Slade crashed 
through the slatted doors like a projec- 
tile. 

“Wouldn’t stop if I was you,” the 
miner at the grindstone says to him. 

Slade naturally didn’t, ’cept to pick 
himself up. Behind him the doors bust 
open again, and Dave lunges out, bellow- 
ing low and sobbing. In such a hurry and 
the blood in his eyes, he didn’t see the 
grindstone, and he smashes over it head 
foremost. The thing broke all to pieces 
on the stone walk. Dave come up with 
a chunk of it, and he lets fly at the fast 
ebbing Slade. He missed, and he up with 
another, but as he was drawing his arm 
back for the throw, something in the rock 
catches his eye. What he saw in that 
chunk o’ grindstone seemed to paralyze 
his arm, and him too. He kept looking 
at it. Absence-o’-mindedly he crooked 
his left arm over the gash in his fore- 
head and drained the blood into his 
sleeve, so’s he could see better. He was 
as far away gazing at that fool rock as a 
poet on Pike’s Peak enraptured with a 
sunset. 

“Hey, wake up!” shouts one o’ the 
boys. “Be it a mad-stone, maybe?” 

Dave give a start, and looked round 
at us queer, and put the rock in his 
pocket. 

Now them are symptoms knowed to 


“any mining camp, and we begun kidding. 











We helped ourselves to some more o’ the 
chunks, and squinted ’em over solemn 
and meditative. 

“Eh, Dave,” Shindy moans, “you sure 
aint taken to prospecting grindstones, 
are you?” 

Dave tried awful hard to look sheep- 
ish, but just the same he showed he was 
mighty anxious till we got tired squint- 
ing and threw the chunks at the false 
second story of the General Store across 
the street. 

“Shucks, Dave,” says I, “too much o’ 
Shindy’s bottle has went to your head. 
It’s sandstone, Dave. Don’t you see it’s 
sandstone ?” 

Dave’s gray eyes behind an occasional 
falling drop of blood sort o’ cleared and 
laughed at us. “There’s silver in it,” he 
said. 

Then we had to holler. We wouldn’t 
*ve at a tenderfoot, but a callous-padded 
old desert rat like that there young Dave 
Stratton deserved it. Silver 
in sandstone! There hadn’t 
ever been silver in sand- 
stone. ‘‘There can’t be, 
Dave,” we hooted, “there 
can’t be.” 

“T know there can’t be,” 
he says, “only there is, and 
what you going to do?” 


, 
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“We're going to sorrowfully confess, 
Dave,” one of us tells him, “that you’re 
a poor, lone chattering imbe-cile.” 

“What I knew you'd say,” says Dave, 
“or I’d never have told you. But I'll 
need money to hunt down Slade, and 
now I know where to get it, and when I 
do,” he says, steaming like a boiler, “I'll 
find him and— And that'll be all; I’ll 
find him !” 

He knew, you see, that Slade had 
naturally left town already, which he 
had. He’d been leaving for five minutes 
past, and he rode the only horse in 
Weevil City that warn’t a pack animal. 

What I’m telling about next is, I 
know, one of the weirdest strikes ever 
made even in this Rocky Mountain welt 
down the back of a continent, and that 
being so, plenty know about it already ; 
but just the same, no wayfarer gets out 
o’ Weevil City without being told about 
it again. 








Dave lunges out, bellowing low and 
sobbing. In such a hurry, he didn’t 
see the grindstone, and he smashes 
over it, head foremost. 
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It was Molly who grubstaked Dave 
this time, and we was that sore at Dave, 
we stopped kidding him. The low-down 
shame of it, taking that good woman’s 
earnings to prospect for silver in sand- 
stone! But she always had took to Dave’s 
enthusiasms like Molly, Junior, did to his 
fairy stories, and if Dave said there was 
gilded palaces in a grindstone, Molly 
would look for him to bring back the 
keys to ’em. 

He didn’t start till the Mormon Jen- 
nings come to town with another load of 
spuds, and Jennings give him a lift part 
of the way back. They loaded Dave's 
pick and shovel and stewpan and meal 
and bacon and a keg o’ water into the 
cart. They struck east over into Utah, 
where Jennings’ farm was, crossing the 
desert towards the Needle Range, the 
old bull cart creaking like it groaned for 
water, and everything so dry, and the 
air dancing yellows and lavenders, and 
the far-away buttes wavering in a dull 
lilac smear, till Dave couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and dug out a full bottle o’ 
whiskey from the meal sack, and offered 
Jennings a drink. Jennings shook his 
head, but hardly before Dave had the 
bottle to the neck in his own mouth. 

That was the second day out, and 
Dave took another to forget how shamed 
he was for giving in to it. Two days of 
Molly Stratton bent over her tubs had 
bought that bottle, though Molly didn’t 
know it, but it took only about as many 
minutes for Dave to forget, and only a 
few more for him to be lying back against 
the sacks, his mouth open, half asleep 
and whole maudlin drunk, with the set- 
ting sun a-baking the back of his head. 

The Mormon stopped the cart. They 
had come abreast the first of the buttes. 
“Tt’s over there,” he says, “if you want 
to know where I got the rock for them 
grindstones. Over there, I say.” 

But Dave was snoring, and the Mor- 
mon had a long way to go yet, so he 
lowered Dave onto the desert, and Dave’s 
outfit "longside, and smashed the bottle 
with what was in it over the cart wheel. 

Next morning Dave woke up alone 
right where he’d been put, with the des- 
ert to himself, and he cussed a few 
earnest, staccato bars over the dry— 
bone-dry—pieces of bottle glass in the 


sand. Not a drop o’ liquor left. Only a 
keg o’ water. He filled himself from the 
keg. After which he fried bacon and 
cooked meal cakes in the grease and got 
a man’s ballast into him, and when he 
stood up, he dropped a hole out of his 
belt, and drew in a barrelful of desert 
air, early morning brand, extra dry. 

“Just for that,” says he, taking a con- 
queror’s squint over towards the faded 
terra cotta buttes, “I'll stake him a claim. 
There’s some mighty thirsty weather 
prognosticated, but I’m glad he done it, 
the ol’ Mormon galoot!” 

He filled his canteen with water, and 
the keg and what else he couldn’t tote he 
cached in the sand; then he set out for 
the wild jumble of buttes and mesas, 
which might ’ve been a boarding school 
girl’s idea of a pastel landscape, with all 
the soft gauze tints in the box laid on 
impartial, not to mention the pearl gray 
of the desert and the brassy rising sun 
already going off into vapor. 

It warn’t till almost a month later that 
the Mormon Jennings come back that 
way on another trip to town. At the place 
where he’d dumped out a drunken, 
jumpy, human hulk, there was a sort of 
you..g primeval giant waiting for him, 
upstanding on the earth like he’d owned 
it for so long he’d plum forgot about it. 
Jennings kept looking and wondering. 
not being rightly sure about that lone, 
silhouetted figure till he got up close, 
and then he saw ’twas Dave Stratton and 
no mistake. The man was rock bruised 
from his boots to his torn finger nails. 
His red shirt hung ragged from his 
burnt shoulders, and his jaw was all 
stubble, but his eyes, they was the clean, 
clear gray o’ two six-shooter muzzles. 
He stepped out nearer as Jennings said 
“Whoa,” and the old bull cart stopped 
creaking. 

“This’ll be your nearest market for 
them spuds, Jennings,” he said. “Help 
me dump ’em out.” 

“Hey now, hold on, will ye!”’ Jennings 
yells at him. 

“I’ve made a cache for ’em,” says 
Dave, “and you'll sell ’em for their heft 
in silver. What’s more, I need their room 
in the cart.” 

The Mormon thought Dave had gone 
daft amongst the violet and plum-col- 








ored buttes. ““lake your hands off my 
potatoes,” he cries. ‘‘And for what is it,” 
he asks, “do ye need the cart, Mr. Strat- 


ton 2?” 


into the unborn city of 


ol’ galoot.” 


the base of a mesa. 


ing over the stuff. 


the hill.” 


“the thing’s petrified !” 


grindstone quarry.” 


“that’s sulphuret of silver.” 








“For freighting the dust that'll buy 
4 it, Mr. Jennings,” Dave answers, “and 
enough over, when Weevil City sees it, 
to empty Weevil City across the desert 


Would you care to look, maybe? And one 
o’ the richest claims is located for you, 


Would that Mormon farmer care to 
look! Would he! A harem paved with 
gold bricks couldn’t ’ve kept him from 
it. Look he sure did, while Dave’s eyes 
danced with fun and triumph, then went 
moist for joy in thinking of what Molly 
would say. For Dave had brought his j 
first shipment out of the new, unborn; 
camp of Grindstone. He’d wore out the 
empty meal sack with toting the ore, a 
sack load at a time, from ’way back 
among the mesas and over the mile of * 
desert to the bull cart trail. Those trips 
had sweated liquor and the thirst for 
liquor out of him, and when the sack 
was threads, he was that tough he used 
the water keg, toting it full of the rocks 
on his bare shoulder. He’d made his} 
find during the first week. The rest of # 
the time, waiting for Jennings, he’d been .@ 
gathering his first shipment. Lucky for 
him, he’d stumbled on a water hole at 


“But what is it?” asks Jennings, paw- * 


“That reminds me,” says Dave, “I’ve 
brought you a bouquet. I plucked it on 





He handed Jennings a sprig o’ some- 
thing. It had come off of a bush, but a 
bush that might ’ve growed in a chim- 
ney, it was that covered with soot. The 
flakes smutted Jennings’ hand, and the 
brittle stem cracked between his fingers. 

“What the nation,’ he ejaculates, 


Dave nodded. ‘“There’s a whole petri- 
fied forest of it, back yonder behind your 


“But this black stuff; what’s on it?” 
“Oh that,” says Dave, his eyes shining, 


“Wuth anything ?” asks Jennings. 
“Oh, yes,” says Dave, “that bouquet in 
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your hand would assay a_ thousand 
ounces to the ton, and it’s thicker on the 


’ 


trees.’ 

Then that Mormon farmer straight- 
ened up slow. He saw the wild rush al- 
ready, the new camp amongst the mesas, 
the mills grinding out millions, and he 
saw the price o’ spuds. “Say,” he says, 
“help me out with these potatoes. What 
ye standing there for?” 

They warn’t long about it, either, 
shifting cargoes, and with "bout a cord of 
sulphureted forest and a rock pile of 
argentiferous sandstone on board, they 
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“ Just for that,’ says he, “I'll stake him a claim.” 


goaded the oxen on and on towards this 
here unsuspecting Weevil City. 

Plenty need of a bonanza jolt, too, us 
Weevils was suffering from. We was a 
dead camp. Last stamp mill had shut 
down, wanting ore, and even prospectors 
was scarce, they having the notion pretty 
definite that the district was worked out. 
Last place in the world for a gambler, 
you'll allow, being as it was right mea- 
ger gnawing for rats. Yet here we had 
in our midst again Mr. Jack Slade. Over 
at Pioche he’d learned from the stage 
driver that Dave had taken for the desert. 
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About Molly: When one shack after 
another was being boarded up, or maybe 
left just so, with the front door swing- 
ing open, ’twarn’t likely as the boys who 
hung on was studying much about chang- 
ing their shirts.’cording to the calendar, 
as in more pros’prous days. Luxuries al- 
ways has to go first, and naturally 
shirts got more’n more reluctant about 
going to the wash. Once we caught Shin- 
dy Smith doing his’n himself in his back 
room, and I reckon there was others. 

“You take note,” says Shindy, mad 
and blushing, ‘“‘that I aint too proud to 


Stratton to let us take her and Molly 
Junior over to Carson, where we'll make 
enough somehow to send her on East to 
her people.” 

“She wont go, Shindy,’ 
“She’s waiting for Dave.’ 

“And that ki-yote Slade is waiting for 
her!” yells Shindy. “Well,” he says, ‘in 
that case I’ll not put up the boards just 
yet awhile.” 

‘“There’s no man,”’—one o’ the boys 
goes and gets reflective,—‘‘no, no man as 
can say what a woman will do—or wont 
do—if her baby pulls at her skirts, and 


’ we tells him. 


’ 





—_—_- 


looks up, and 











; “41 she can see it 
wondering why 
there aint noth- 
ing to eat. And 
that ki-yote you 
nentioned—” 
He would ’a’ 
went on, only 
Shindy got hold 
of a mallet, and 
the fellow shuts 
up sudden. 
“Oh why,” 
says Shindy, let- 
ting out all his 
despair to once, 
“why for God’s 
sake don’t Dave 
come on_ back 
and kill him! It 
aint no way 
proper for us to. 
It ’d look down- 
right _officious, 


Mormon Jennings came back that way on another trip. and Slade 


do what I can’t pay for. If you loafers 
’d kindly wash off the slate there be- 
hind the bar, then maybe— But what’s 
the use? I aint got the money to pay her, 
nor the gall to stand her off, neither. Fact 
is, I can’t bear to go there. Blue rings 
have been getting deeper round Mrs. 
Stratton’s eyes for days past, and now— 
Lord, it does get me!—they’ve started 
on that there poor baby. 7hat shows 
what’s in the cupboard. There aint noth- 
ing in the cupboard. I'll be nailing up 
here right soon, and then I’ll ask which o’ 
you boys will go with me and coax Mrs. 


mightn’t under- 
stand. We got 
to wait for Dave, that’s all.” 

We ought t’ve run the melodrama vil- 
lain out o’ town, that’s what we ought 
t’ve done, and spared Molly Stratton a 
heap o’ what was pestering her very soul. 
But we didn’t have a half inkling of how 
things really was. As for her actually 
wanting for food, we took that as figger- 
tive speaking. Men don’t sit up and com- 
pare notes about their washing, and if 
a man got to letting his shirt days pass, 
like Shindy for instance, he just natural- 
ly didn’t think that the others mightn’t 
be taking Molly their duds same as usual. 
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And Molly never let on, 0’ course. She 
knew how hard it must be getting to be 
with us. 

And all the time, till the note-compar- 
ing in Shindy’s back room just men- 
tioned, we was supposing that so far’s 
Jack Slade was concerned, he’d only the 
killingness of his personal charms to ma- 
chinate with; and knowing Molly Strat- 
ton like we did, that made us laugh. We 
knowed as how he was taking his shirts 
to her door regular, and that he never 
got further’n the door, him or his shirts 
neither. She just told him she had more’n 
she could do, and not to bother "bout 
coming any more. 

But what we didn’t know, then, was 
about the other wolf that stood there at 
the door with him, and how one or th’ 
other of ’em was bound to get in at last, 
and as how each time Slade brought his 
shirts meant the choice o her of which 
one. But Slade knew, and he was as reg- 
ular and patient as Satan, or as his team- 
mate, th’ other wolf. 

So there was Molly, quietly starving 
alone in her shack with her little four- 
year-old baby, and there, while we was 
talking at Shindy’s, come Jack Slade a- 
knocking at her door. 

“A pleasant afternoon, ma’am,” says 
he when she opened it, “and my bundle 
o’ wash, ma’am. I declare, the way it 
grows, I’ll not be able to tote it pretty 
soon. Maybe,” he says, “not another 
time, even.” 

Molly’s red lip curled. ‘Poor man,” 
she says, and was for shutting the door 
in his smiling, handsome-devil face. But 
he stretched down his hand, the one not 
loaded with the bundle, and laid it on 
Molly, Junior’s, head, where she was peer- 
ing up at him from behind her mother. 
“Why, ma’am,” he exclaims, ‘what’s 
ailing Molly Junior? You haven’t been 
spanking her, have you, ma’am ?” 

Molly give a quick gasp like a knife 
had cut her, and one hand grabbed at 
the door casing, and her head dropped 
on it, and for a minute she batted her 
eyes so’s the tears would stay down. 
Molly, Junior, hadn’t cared for that day’s 
dinner. There hadn’t been any dinner, 
and that was what was ailing Mdfly, 
Junior. And Molly the mother had 
turned from her baby to Dave Stratton’s 


tintype in a yellow plush frame on the 
wall, and she’d shook her fist at it, but 
only to be sorry right off and break over 
into sobbing, which made the baby run 
to her, though by then she was leaning 
close to the wall, with her lips pressed 
to that old tintype. And now here was 
this Jack Slade inquiring if little tod- 
dling, big-eyed Molly, Junior, had been 
spanked! ’Course Slade knew what was 
the real trouble. 

“Money being so scarce in camp, 
ma’am—”’ He changes the subject matter 
o’-fact, though the nape of her neck, she 
having her head bowed over her wrist, 
gets his eye, and he looks harder’n 
harder, and his voice begins to hoarsen 
down with just looking— “As I say,” he 
goes on, “it being that scarce, and they 
owing me a bit over at the General Store, 
I just brought along some of it in 
trade” —here he opens the bundle—‘“‘to 
pay for my wash in advance,” he says. 

Then what does this serpent do but 
hold out a paper sack so’s Molly Junior 
can see the little store cakes in it, which 
are all iced over delicious in pink and 
chocolate! But not so’s she can get her 
tiny fluttering fingers in, no sir. Just out 
o’ reach, that’s all, though those frenzied 
little hands opening and shutting and 
the look in the baby eves would ’a’ raised 
a lump in the throat of a graven image. 

“Providing, ma’am,” says Slade, “you 
could find the leisure to do these few 
shirts.” 

Molly lifted her head, for the baby 
was tugging at her skirts and whimper- 
ing low, and when she saw what it was 
about, her face slowly went a fierce, dead 
white, and her bosom swelled and sank, 
like she’d been running. She saw that 
Slade’s bundle was a basket, full o’ 
canned goods and a ham and a sack of 
flour. Her hands reached for them, like 
the baby’s had, only she jerked ’em back, 
as if they might be burnt. 

“Give them to me,” she speaks quietly, 
her look going hard and cruel. “No, only 
the flour. And as for these—’ She 
snatched away the bag o’ cakes and 
showered ’em into Molly Junior’s hands. 
“Dave,” she says, with a dry little jeer- 
ing laugh, “will settle for it when he 
comes.” 

‘“‘That’s apart, what I have to settle 
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with bums,” Slade cries out abrupt. 
“This here’s with you, ma’am—Molly! 
Now, now, you plum for the picking, you 
maddening thing, you—”’ 

The man was on fire, nothing less. The 
mention of Dave had touched him off, 
and her mocking him; and he set his foot 
in the door and clutched for her, getting 
one hand to the back of her neck. 


Maybe as much as ten minutes later’n 
this, the boys in Shindy’s Richest Streak 
heard the creaking of a bull cart arriv- 
ing, and we swarmed out to see old Jen- 
nings pull up before the General Store. 
We was hoping he’d brought Dave back 
with him, but there warn’t anyone but 


that Mormon farmer ful! up with 
corked-in excitement 
“Seen anything o’ Dave Stratton?” 


we asked. 

“Vep,” he says, “aint you?” 

“Nope,” Shindy answers. 
you see him last?” 

“*Bout half an hour since, a-loping 
up the trail,” says Jennings. “Bull cart 
too slow for him when we got near town. 
Had some location papers he was in a 
hurry to file.” 

“Naw, that warn’t his rush,” says 
Shindy. ‘Dave was wanting a drink, 
that’s all.”’ 

“But,” objects one of the boys, “why 
aint we seen him then ?” 

Which was a poser. 

“Could it be,’ we wondered, “that 
Dave was in any such big sweat only to 
see his wife, and him having to pass by 
the Richest Streak on the way ?” 

Yet that hit the nail square, for it was 
gorgeous news he was bringing her, and 
hers the ears in which he must pour it 
first, and he could not get to her quick 
enough. 

For another reason, too, he could not 
get to her quick enough, though little he 
knew it when he jumped out o’ the bull 
cart and loped ahead through the fiery 
dust. Little we knew, either, while we 
stood round Jennings’ cart and begun to 
notice his cargo, what was already hap- 
pening off yonder round the corner at 
Dave’s shack. We was all tremendous 
sorry to’ve missed it, too. 

Molly, fighting to shut the door, saw 
Dave first, over Slade’s shoulder, but her 


‘“‘Where’d 
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scream for joy she kept fast in her heart. 
What a man Dave looked as he drew up 
dead short for a second and got that 
vista sized up right! Yes sir, her joy 
warn’t alone in his coming, but in him, 
in the look of him. Even then she felt 
the different man he was, and trembled 
for hunger of his arms. But she fastened 
her teeth on that scream, all right. She 
didn’t want the different man shot—not 
for kingdom come she didn’t. She even 
give way a bit, and Slade tried harder to 
catch her fist that had rained blows on 
his face, not knowing who was behind 
him, or that anyone was behind him. 
And on the balls of his feet Dave made 
the rest of the distance to the door. 

What followed warnt nothing like the 
air-filling jamboree when Dave cata- 
pulted Slade out o’ the Richest Streak. 
This here was a sight more in good taste. 
Elegant, you understand, yet simple. 
Never was anything more deadly simple. 
Raging bulls aint near the bad medicine 
as a few drops o’ something or other in a 
teaspoon. And out there on the drinkless 
desert this bull had been concentrating 
down. to a tincture o’ beef extract which 
needs a skull and bones on the label. 
Anyway, nothing so deadly ever did hit 
this camp as our future senator from 
Nevada that day off old Jennings’ bull 
cart. 

Howsoever, you don’t need a libretto 
to gather what’s happening when Dave 
arrives in easy grip-vise range of Jack 
Slade’s neck. Slade jerks out his gun, o’ 
course, and tries to spin round. Dave, 
you understand, hadn’t any gun. He’d 
sold it to fill out his last grubstake. But 
Slade don’t quite spin round. Just so far 
either way, and an ounce more o’ pressure 
will crack his neck. 

“Let loose,” he chokes out at last; 
“let loose, or it’ll be her I’ll shoot,” and 
he points his six-shooter into the door 
at Molly. 

“Eh,” says Dave, “would you? That’s 
all I wanted to know. Would you?” 

Whereupon he just naturally pro- 
ceeded to put that flashy and frilled 
home-wrecker through the lowest, slimiest 
degree o’ two-legged human degrada- 
tion. . 

“You wouldn’t, though, Slade,” he 
“cause you know I’d kill you. 


says, 




















“A pleasant afternoon, ma’am,” says he, “and 
my bundle of wash, ma’am.” 


But wait,” he says, “for you shall have 
a chance to shoot at me. It’s a fair 
gamble I’m offering you, Slade. Shoot, 
and I either drop or I don’t drop. But 
if there’s a second before I do drop, then 
my hand here will snap your neck bone 
in two. That’s the lay-out, Slade. All 
right. Now!’ With which he _ twists 
Slade round by the grip on his neck, and 
they are face to face, and Slade’s pistol 
is against Dave’s ribs. Dave bent his 
head a little to look Slade in the eye. 
“Your play, Mr. Slade,” he says. 

But Slade—does he shoot? —No! 

“Faugh,” says Dave, spitting to one 
side, “’taint even a good gambler’s 
nerve. Now let’s see if we can bring out 
any man in him at all. So, for instance!” 
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And with his free hand he cuffed 
Slade on the mouth. Slade caught 
his breath, but his eyes met the 
gray eyes over him in time—in 
time not to pull the trigger. 

Dave gave him another on the 
cheek, which brought the blood 
stinging, and a jolt under the 
chin that snapped his mouth shut, 
and then Molly speaks up— 
“Don’t, Dave !’”—which was the 
worst of all. She might ’ve been 
begging off for a whipped puppy. 

‘Why,” exclaims Dave, look- 
ing at her, puzzled, “this aint 
even a skunk. It’s a rabbit. I 
s’pose we may’s well turn it 
loose 2” 

“Yes, yes,” says Molly, laugh- 
ing a mite hysterical, “turn him 
loose.”’ 

Now there’s no law in Weevil 
City about believing me, and you 
needn’t, but Dave did turn him 
loose, pistol and all; and when 
Slade hesitated, as if figgering on 
squaring things with his man- 
hood, Dave spoke sharp, like a 
fellow does when he makes be- 
lieve to pick up a stone to scare 
a dog, and like just such a dog 
Slade turned tail and run. We 
can say this for Slade. He didn’t 
know but what Dave had a gun, 
and the odds of them gray eyes 
against him was already too heavy. No- 
body’s ever seen Slade since. 

Us Weevils from Shindy’s had seen 
the finale of the foregoing. Old Jen- 
nings couldn’t or wouldn’t tell us how 
come that bull cart of almost solid silver, 
and we had to know, for Weevil City 
was suddenly breathless to move some- 
where else; and Dave, who’d turned a 
grindstone because he didn’t have two- 
bits for a drink, was the only speech- 
making voice on the footstool as could 
tell us where to move to. So about every 
other Weevil had snatched up a bottle 
for wetting the whistle of this voice. The 
last o’ Jack Slade’s checked pants hadn’t 
hardly scattered round the corner into 
oblivion before everybody was cordially 
offering Dave wherewith to liquor up as 
welcoming enthusiasm over his safe re- 
turn into our midst. 
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Now the way of a man 
with a bottle is various, 
though any one man’s way 
mostly isn’t. Dave’s eyes 
went greedy as he grabbed 
the nearest bottle and 
tipped it to his lips, and 
Molly’s heart of joy just 
withered down into ashes. 

But we'd all, even Dave 
himself, overlooked that 
even any one man’s way 
may be various—may be, 
though unexpected. That 
first mouthful o’ liquor, 
which was the only one, 
never went down. The 
scorch of it woke him up, 
and disgust with himself 
swept clean over him. He 
Spit it out. 


And Molly—well, Mol- “ Shoot,” 


ly’s face just then was fine 
to look at. 

“Boy,” she kind o’ sobs, “what have 
you brought back to me!’ 

“Molly,” announces Dave, solemn 
and conservative, “it’ll run a thousand 
ounces from the grass roots.” 





says Dave, “and either I drop or I don’t drop.’ 


“No, no,” she cries, “I don’t mean 
that.” 

“Why,” says Dave, looking disap- 
pointed, “nothing else, ’cept myself.” 

“That—that’s what I mean, Dave,” 
she whispers, a-tiptoeing up to his ear. 
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THAT NEW 
FELLOW, DUFFY 


—|HE local generalagent BY 


i. of the Pottsfield Ac- wyiLLARD 


cident Insurance Com- E 
pany jammed down ' 
the receiver with a gesture that 
was neither anger, nor impa- 
tience, nor yet dismay. It would have 
been difficult to classify the particular 
emotion expressed by his manner of turn- 
ing from the telephone—unless, possibly, 
under the head of blank incredulity. 

He glared at the assistant general 
agent, and hurled his comment in a sin- 
gle word: 

“Again !” 

“What!” exclaimed the assistant. 


HAWKINS 


“Again? Oh, Great Cesar!” 
‘The general agent recovered 

himself and called in Miss 

Davis, the head stenographer. 

“IT wish you would tell that 
new fellow, Duffy, that John 
Gower of the First National just called 
up—wants him to come right over with a 
twenty thousand dollar accident policy.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss _ Davis, 
*t__again ?” 

The general agent regarded her cold- 
ly. “No,” he replied, with apparent in- 
consistency. ““This is the first time Gower 
has ever been written up for accident 
insurance,” 














“Of course,” she exclaimed hastily. 
“I meant—” 

“On second thought,” interrupted her 
employer, “don’t give Duffy that mes- 
sage. Tell him I want to see him per- 
sonally.” 

At first glance there was nothing in 
particular to distinguish Horace Duffy 
from the average young fellow just out 
of college. Directly in opposition to cer- 
tain rules laid down by the management, 
he carried in his mouth a big blackened 
pipe. Also, he wore his hat when he en- 
tered the office of his chief, and this was 
an offense for which Mr. Ellison had 
been known to discharge more than one 
solicitor. 

He did not discharge Duffy. 

“Sit down, Mr. Duffy.” The general 
agent’s voice was almost timid. 

Duffy accepted the invitation and 
calmly polluted the atmosphere with a 
cloud of smoke. The assistant general 
agent regarded the intruding pipe re- 
proachfully, then produced his hand- 
kerchief and hastily left the room. 

“Ah, Mr. Duffy,” said Mr. Ellison, 
repressing a tendency to cough. ‘“That— 
article you are smoking. Perhaps—er— 
possibly—you haven’t read our rules en- 
tirely through.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Duffy, “I 
haven’t. Been too busy, somehow. I’ll 
take a day off, to-morrow, and go through 
them. Does my smoking annoy you?” 

“It has always been our custom,” said 
Mr. Ellison apologetically, ‘to dis- 
courage the practice—especially with 
regard to pipes. It is—er—likely to 
create a bad impression on our patrons.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged to you,” 
exclaimed the young man impulsively, 
“for speaking about it in this delicate 
way.” He quickly crossed to the window 
and knocked out the remaining ashes. 

“Do you know,” he said, beaming, “I 
have often thought there was something 
the matter with the way I approached 
those fellows—never dreaming, you 


know, that it could be old Bill Bailey 
that made them look at me so—sort of 
sideways. Probably there are several lit- 
tle things like that you could tell me 
about, and I’d appreciate it very much. 
I realize that I’m only a beginner and 
have lots to learn.” 
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“Great Scott!” muttered Ellison. 
“Only a beginner! Never mind putting 
down the window till the air clears.”’ 

“If you could give me any other little 
hints—” began Duffy wistfully. 

His manager brightened. “Of course, 
it is of no importance—no importance 
whatever—but I have always heretofore 
insisted—or—asked the young men to 
remove their headgear on entering a 
private office.” 

The hat was snatched off with astound- 
ing abruptness, while a slow flush began 
mantling its owner’s face. 

“It’s of no importance whatever,” as- 
serted Ellison hastily. “I merely men- 
tioned it—never mind about taking a 
day off to read the rules. You can prob- 
ably employ your time to better ad- 
vantage. Let me see—what did I send 
after you for? Oh, yes. Tell me how in 
the name of creation you succeeded in 
landing John Gower?” 

“Ah,” said Duffy with satisfaction, 
“did he send for me? I thought he 
would.” 

“You thought he would! Why, do you 
know that the brightest agents in this 
and every other company have tackled 
Gower on accident insurance and failed 
to write him up? It’s a mystery to me 
how you even got to see the man.” 

“T never saw him,” replied Duffy. 

“You—you—you didn’t see him! 
Why, he just telephoned over and said 
he wanted you to write him up for a 
twenty thousand dollar policy.” 

“T left my card,” explained Duffy. 

“Say—let’s get this thing straight,”’ 
said Ellison in a voice which was in- 
clined to rise above his control. “You 
came into this office three weeks ago, 
fresh from college. Never had any ex- 
perience. First week you don’t do any- 
thing. Just when we’ve made up our 
minds that you’re no good, you get a 
streak of writing up so many policies a 
day that our clerking force has to be in- 
creased—and they’re all big policies. 
They’re for men we haven’t ever been 
able to do anything with. How in—just 
tell me how you go about it.” 

“It’s simple,” observed the agent. 
“First I call on the man, talk with him 
if I can—otherwise I leave my card. 
Sometimes I think just leaving my card 
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has a better effect. It must be that the 
things you spoke of create a bad im 
pression.” 

“Never mind,” said Ellison impatient 
ly. “Then what?” 

“Well, I do that two or three times- 
leave a bunch of the company’s literature 
—get them familiar with it—and my 
name, you know.”’ 

“Don’t you talk?” demanded Ellison. 

“Oh, yes—when they let me. Tell 
them how fierce it would be to get killed 
and have to pay the bill themselves, you 
know. And what a nice vacation they 
can earn by getting a leg cut off or some- 
thing, and letting us pay so much a 
month till it gets well. But it never seems 
to make much impression,” he added 
sadly. 

“And you mean to tell me that kind 
of talk brings them into line?” 

“Usually. A few days later I drop 
around, or they send for me, and then 
they tell me how large a policy they 
want.” 

The general manager stared with un- 
qualified astonishment. He shook his 
head to imply that the problem was 
beyond his ken, then suddenly fired at 
the youth: 

“See here. You’ve done some things in 
this town that I said couldn’t be done. 
You’ve written up men that I’ve tackled 
without success myself—men who have 
firm-grounded prejudices against ac- 
cident insurance. Now I’m going to test 
you out. I want to see if you can land 
a policy that is impossible.” 

Duffy absently drew forth his pipe, 
gazed at it a moment reflectively, then 
recovered himself and shoved it hastily 
back in its pocket. 

“VYes—sir!” he stammered guiltily. 

“Did you hear what I said ?” 

“T—I— it was something about land- 
ing a—an accident insurance policy.” 

His employer stared. “Never mind,” 
he said. ‘‘Well, I’m going to send you up 
against a man that nobody has ever been 
able to get-—a man who stands out avove 





all other men in this town for absolute, 
unqualified obstinacy. He’s a tough nut! 
Think you can land him?” 

“Ts it worth while?” 

“Worth while? What do you mean? 
Why, he’s got more money than anyone 
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else in the county. Why, the old fellow is 
good for a policy so big you couldn’t get 
all the figures on one sheet of paper. If 
it got noised about that he’d taken out 
accident insurance in our company it 
would be the biggest feather in our cap 
you ever heard of.” 

“Pll land him.” 

The confident tone of the quiet words 
calmed the general manager. He stared 
at his agent almost with pity. 

“You'll get him without even knowing 
his name ?” 

“What is his name ?” 

“Michael Crawfoot, President of the 
G. & L. W. Realty Company, owner of 
the Traction Company, and executor of 
the Richeson estate. Are you game to 
tackle him ?” 

Duffy had become suddenly white 
around the mouth. Slowly he fumbled 
for his never failing solace, and drew 
forth the villainous black pipe. Ellison 
watched him in fascination as he ab- 
sently filled and lighted it. 

“No,” said Duffy, expelling the first 
luscious fumes of compelling fragrance. 
“T’ll have to pass him up.” 

The general agent was obviously dis- 
appointed. 

“One too many for you—eh ?” 

“TI think I could get Mr. Crawfoot,” 
said Duffy. “But—lI’d rather not.” 

“You seriously think you could write 
him up if you tried ?” 

“Reasonably certain,” was the reluc- 
tantly mumbled answer. 

“Man, if you mean that—you’ve got 
to try!” 

“Really—it’s impossible!’ explained 
Duffy with more animation than he had 
exhibited heretofore. “You see—well, 
the truth is, ’m—I’m—” 

“Go on,” encouraged Ellison. 

“T’m engaged to his daughter.” 

“Ts that all?” said the general agent. 

Duffy regarded him  reproachfully 
but forebore to answer. 

“What’s the engagement got to do 
with it? Ought to make him more friend- 
ly toward you.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” replied Duffy. 

“Oh!” said Ellison. “Well, it wouldn’t 
hurt to try him. It wont increase his op- 
position, will it? And you think you can 
get him ?” 


, 
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“T will explain,” said Duffy method- 
ically. “You see, he liked me all right 
until he learned that Mabel and I—that 
we—that Mabel and I—” 

“Yes,” urged Ellison. “I understand.” 

“Well, then he seemed to wake up to 
what he thought of me—and—and I 
guess I never have amounted to very 
much. He wouldn’t even consider it. I 
explained to him that I was entering 
upon a business career and could support 
a wife—but— Well, anyway it ended by 
his telling me that I’d have to show him 
I had the first qualification for getting 
on in the world.” 

“What did you say to that?” de- 
manded Ellison, forgetting the main is- 
sue in his desire for enlightenment on the 
character of his puzzling agent. 

“T asked him what he would consider 
evidence that I was able to take care of 
his daughter, and he said—well, in ef- 
fect, that I’d have to be promoted about 
three times in the first month, before 
he’d take the least stock in me.” 

“And you told him?” 

“That, of course, such a thing was im- 
possible, and that I’d get her anyway. It 
was rather unpleasant. He doesn’t let me 
see her any more. But of course—” 

“T have no doubt,” interrupted Elli- 
son, “that you manage to be together 
some. But say, you mean that if you were 
promoted three steps in the first month, 
he would give you the girl ?” 

“Oh, certainly, he couldn’t get out of 
that. I made him put it in writing.” 

Ellison gulped. “Horace,” he ex- 
claimed, “if you’re willing to take a 
chance I'll do it.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“If you'll tackle the reprobate, I'll 
strain a point—lI’II strain half a dozen, 
if necessary, and promote you three steps 
all at once, conditional on your landing 
him for a good-sized policy.” 

Duffy expelled three deliberate clouds 
of smoke in the sacred office of the gen- 
eral agent. Then: 

“T’ll accept that offer,” he said quietly. 
“Will you please put it in writing?” 

Michael Crawfoot, 


grim, wunerring 


and formidable, sat in his private retreat 
with the air of a man who has just 
cleared out a horde of obstinate inter- 
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lopers. He always assumed this air when 
a visitor was announced. 

Undeterred by the glare, Horace 
Duffy entered, carefully removing his 
hat. His forty-five caliber pipe was 
odoriferously absent. 

“Thank you, I will,” he murmured, 
and sat down. 

Michael Crawfoot had been indignant- 
ly examining him over his glasses. He 
was near sighted, which was one reason, 
some declared, that he clung so tightly 


to his dollars. He wanted them close 
within his range of vision. 
“Well!” he snapped at_ length. 


““Time’s money, young man—mine is, at 
any rate.” 

“I’ve come to speak to you about 
Mabel,” said his visitor. 

The financier’s face 
told—you—” he began. 

“Yes, I know,” said Duffy extending 
his hand placatingly. “I’ve come to say 
—to say you were right.” 

“What’s that?” 

“T wont attempt to marry her without 
your consent. I can see that you were 
justified in ordering me out of the house 
when | declared I would marry her any- 
way. I’m willing to wait till I can prove 
there’s some chance for me to succeed. 
And—but I guess that’s all I came to 
say.” 

“Young man,” said Michael Crawfoot, 
“that’s the first evidence of sense I’ve 
ever seen in you—that and the fact that 
you aren’t burning up good dollars in the 
bowl of that pesky pipe—though I’ll be 
bound it’s somewhere around—” He 
sniffed the air. 

Duffy had turned toward the door. 

““Er—by the way—of course you know 
I’m connected with the Pottsfield Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. I don’t sup- 
pose you’d be inter—” 

“Not on your life!” bellowed Craw- 
foot. “I’m a business man, not a sucker. 
Look at me,’—he tapped his chest— 
“forty-four and never had an accident 


’ 


a 


darkened. 


’ 


or a spell of sickness.’ 

“That’s the way I presumed you’d 
feel,” said Duffy, edging toward the 
door. “Still,” he observed hopefully, 
“there might come a time when vou’d 
look on it as a good business investment.” 

“If I saw a chance to beat the game,” 
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observed Crawfoot, “you bet I wouldn't 
hesitate. But there’s no hope.” His ex- 
pression relented slightly. “Glad you 
came in, boy, and glad you’ve given up 
that foolish dream. If I ever want any 
iccident insurance, I'll come to vou.” 

He gave a leer intended to express the 
comical absurdity of such a change in 
attitude, and returned to his desk as the 
door closed behind his visitor. 

“Sorry for the kid,” he mused, “but 
he'll never amount to shucks. Hasn’t got 
any more push than a rabbit.” 

Dufty appeared anything but discour- 
aged by the failure of his half-hearted 
solicitation. Quite as if he believed that 
matters were going his own way, he 
directed his steps jauntily toward the 
outskirts of the business section. Arriv- 
ing at the entrance of a certain narrow 
alley, he gave a careful glance up and 
down the street, then dived suddenly be- 
tween the double row of irregular build- 
ings. Unhesitatingly he ascended a tortu- 
ous outside stairway, entered the door at 
the first landing and traversed the dark 
inner hall for a short distance. 

lhe door upon which he knocked was 
opened by a watery-eyed old gentleman 
attired in a dingy dressing gown. The old 
gentleman’s breath betrayed more or less 
familiarity with spirituous liquors; but 
he possessed withal an air of dignity, to 
which his flowing beard and scholarly 
forehead contributed. 

The interior of his den was poorly il- 
lumined, the walls covered with dusty 
charts, maps, and framed diplomas, the 
shelves filled with queer looking tomes. 

It was evidently the habitation of a 
scientific man—one, perhaps, to whom 
the rewards of science had not been ex- 
tremely bountiful. 

“Busy to-day?” inquired Duffy, de- 
positing himself comfortably on the 
creaking divan and_ producing his 
despised friend, the pipe. 

His host sank wearily into a chair. 
“This is the first hour I’ve had to my- 
self,” he exclaimed in a slender voice, 
“since nine o’clock this morning.” 

“We'll have to get you some assist- 
ance,” was the response. “Keep your 
eyes open for a trustworthy fakir to help 
out during the rush. I’ve brought you 
some new dope.” 


“T wish,” timidly suggested the other, 
“that you would not use such terms. I 
realize that in the work I do for you 
there is an element of untrustworthiness ; 
but I endeavor to atone for that by severe 
conscientiousness in all other partic- 
ulars.”’ 

“That’s all right, Professor Zodi. My 
allusions to fakirs and dope are merely 
a manner of speaking. Now, first we'll 
divvy the proceeds, then you can tell me 
who’s been here, and then we'll get busy 
on the new batch.” 

He sat down at the small, red covered 
table and drew a check, at which Pro- 
fessor Zodi stole a glance. 

“Mr. Duffy,” he exclaimed, “that’s 
entirely too much! I couldn’t think of 
accepting such an amount.” 

“Come off, come off,” said Duffy, 
forcing the check into his fingers. “It be- 
longs to you. The agreement entitles you 
to twenty-five percent of my commissions. 
There happened to be one or two big fel- 
lows in to-day’s batch.” 

“It doesn’t seem right,” protested the 
other more weakly. “Yes, here’s the list.” 

Duffy ran over the names written on 
the slip of paper handed him by Pro- 
fessor Zodi. 

‘““Gooddale, Markman, Zeigler, Gower. 
That was quick work on John Gower. 
He must have telephoned over for me as 
soon as he left here. 1 guess you laid it 
into him pretty strong.” 

“I did,” exclaimed the Professor 
eagerly. “It was true. There existed not 
the question of a doubt. -I could make it 
convincing in his case because I had a 
clear conscience.” 

“Do you remember what you said?” 
demanded Duffy anxiously. 

“T would have no difficulty in recall- 
ing the substance of my words,” was the 
stiff response. 

“Good! Fine! Now I want you to use 
the same patter on one of the names I’m 
giving you to-day. Put it down on paper 
and don’t forget. The name is Michael 
Crawfoot. Tell him everything you told 
Gower and add more to it. You can’t 
make it too strong or convincing. And 
look here—” 

Hastily tearing his eyes from the 
check, the other brought himself to at- 
tention. 














“Copy off all the letters in your own 
hand, Don’t take chances with any type 
written stuff. And when you come to the 
one that says, consultation free, under 
score the free half a dozen times. He’s 
worth his million; but that word in a 
letter will catch his eye quicker than 
anything on earth.” 

rhe following morning, Michael 
Crawfoot received two envelopes marked 
“Personal.” He opened them with a 
snort, and his snort became almost a bel- 
low when there dropped from one a neat 
pamphlet on the horrors of existence 
without a Pottsfield accident insurance 
policy. 

The second letter he merely glanced 
at and tossed into his waste-basket. When 
he had plowed through the rest of his 
correspondence, he paused thoughtfully, 
and with a satirical grunt, rescued the 
sheets. 

“Some confounded fakir!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Nevertheless he read the letter through 
carefully, and sat fully a minute with 
contracted brows before he remembered 
to toss the sheets back to their place of 
disgrace. 

The next morning there was no circu- 
lar from the Pottsfield Accident Insur- 
ance Company, but there was one from 
the Highwater Company on the same 
subject. It was not nearly as well printed 
as the Pottsfield circular. 

He searched for an envelope similar 
to the one which had aroused his disgust 
the day before; but the writer had been 
wary enough to use a different style. Be- 
fore he recognized the trick, he had pro- 
ceeded as far as: 


Dear Friend: You have not visited 
me to-day—which leads me to think 
that perhaps you do not fully com- 
prehend the tremendous import of 
this to yourself. In justice to those 
dependent on you, you cannot refuse 
to investigate. It is a certain fact 
that the calamity which threatens 
you— 


At this point Crawfoot resolutely 
tossed the letter in the waste-basket, 
where it remained. 

On the following morning, he opened 
the third letter notwithstanding the fact 
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that he easily recognized the handwrit- 
ing. As the young fellow who desired to 
become his son-in-law predicted, the 
word “free” caught his attention. 

“Time’s money,” he murmured sen- 
tentiously, as he came to the signature. 

He glanced searchingly through the 
rest of his mail. Boldly labeled with the 
name of the concern on the corner of the 
envelope was a circular from the Potts- 
field Company. Also, there was an envel- 
ope bearing the insignia of the High- 
water Accident Insurance Company. 
Crawfoot opened them. It required a 
great deal less business acumen than he 
possessed to see that the Pottsfield policy 
offered him many advantages over the 
other. 

“If there was anything to it,” he mut- 
tered, “I’d be a shortsighted idiot to 
pass up the chance. It wouldn’t take very 
much time to go and see this Professor 
Zodi—Pah !” 

He threw the envelopes on the floor in 
a gust of scorn. 

“If that young Duffy had any business 
ability,” he remarked later, “‘he’d come 
around and tackle me again. But he 
hasn’t got push enough to make a base- 
ball fan take a season ticket to the 
world’s series as a free gift.” 

About the middle of the afternoon, 
the head of half a dozen million-dollar 
concerns pulled his hat tight over his 
ears and did not remove it until he stood 
in the dimly lighted room filled with 
charts and drawings and books. Pro- 
fessor Zodi gave him a dignified wel- 
come. 

Early the next morning, General 
Agent Ellison received the start of his 
life. It came in the form of a business 
card. 

“Eh! Show him in,’ he managed to 
gasp. 

Michael Crawfoot brushed through 
the door, deposited his hat on a chair 
and demanded : 

“Send in that young Duffy.” 

A thorough search of the office failed 
to reveal anything of that young Duffy. 
To tell the truth, the new agent had a 
distressing habit of over-sleeping and 
coming down late to work. Two or three 
offences of this kind were the usual fore- 
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runners of a discharge. But the general 
manager had never so much as breathed 
a protest against Duffy’s habit. He had 
read his fable of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. 

“I want that young Duffy to be 
present,” insisted Crawfoot. “I’m going 
to take out some accident insurance, and 
I promised that if I ever came to that 
point, I’d place it through him. He’s a 
well-meaning chap ; but he hasn’t enough 
sense to pound sand. That’s why I want 
the application drawn up in your office, 
so there’ll be no mistake in it.” 

‘‘[—er—’’ The general agent arose 
hastily and helped himself to a drink of 
water. Thusly fortified, he managed to 
gasp: “If you—care to—to make out 
your application now, I will see that 
Duffy gets all the credit. What—what 
amount were you considering ?” 

“Thirty thousand dollars—fifty, per- 
haps. What’s your limit?” 

Ellison’s fingers trembled so that he 
was obliged to call Miss Davis to fill in 
the blank. 

When everything had been completed 
and the millionaire’s check had passed 
from his hands, the general agent in 
quired tremulously : 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Crawfoot, how 
our solicitor appealed to you? What was 
it that caused you to want this policy?” 

“No,” said Crawford brusquely. “l 
keep my reasons to myself.”’ 

“T only ask,” explained Ellison apol 
ogetically, “because it has been really 
extraordinary—I might say—phenom- 
enal—the amount of business Mr. Duffy 
has written.” 

“What're you giving me?” demanded 
Crawfoot. ‘Why, that fellow don’t know 
any more about soliciting than I do about 
—about embroidery.” 

“It is a fact, however,” insisted FElli- 
son, “that he has written policies for 
more of the big men of the city during 
the last two weeks than all the rest of the 
force put together.” 

Crawfoot gazed at him incredulously. 
Presently a vague light of suspicion be- 
gan to gleam from his eyes. 

“You say he’s written up a lot of big 
fellows? Who, for instance ?” 

“Well, there’s Gower and Zeigler, 
and—” 


Crawfoot interrupted him to put the 
names down on paper. Then he left hur- 
riedly. 


An ominous sound reached the gen- 
eral agent’s ears as he sat in his office 
making out his report that afternoon. 

Strangely disquieted, the general agent 
stepped to the counter in the outer 
office and beheld his visitors. There were 
Gower and Zeigler and. Markham, and 
—at the apex of the jam—Michael 
Crawfoot. The latter held by the arm a 
timid, shrinking little old gentleman. 
He glared around the office, then de- 
manded in a térrible voice: 

‘“Where’s that young Duffy?” 

“He hasn’t come in this afternoon,” 
answered the general agent. Inwardly he 
groaned: “I knew all those contracts 
were too good to be true.” 

Crawfoot stepped up to the desk, 
forcing the timid old gentleman to pre- 
cede him. 

“Let me show you what I’ve found 
out about the dod-rotted son-of-a-gun,” 
shouted the financier. “Look at that!” 

He produced a letter which the gen- 
eral agent read in blank bewilderment: 


Dear Friend: This is of the ut- 
most importance. Doubtless you have 
heard of Professor Zodi, the astrol- 
oger. I now confine myself exclu- 
sively to study, for I have sufficient 
means of my own and am not forced 
to practice my profession for a liv- 
ing. Having by a strange chance 
learned the date of your birth, | 
amused myself by calculating your 
horoscope. Imagine my horror at 
discovering that the present year is 
marked out for you distinct from all 
others on account of its dangerous 
pitfalls! The signs of the heavens, 
the positions of the stars governing 
your progress, all indicate that you 
will meet with some physical dis- 
aster within the next few months. 
Do not attempt to journey either by 
land or water. Protect yourself in 
every possible manner. If you will 
call upon me, I shall be more than 
pleased to give you an insight into 
the profound truths upon which 
astrological knowledge is based, and 
to advise you how you may avert 
such dangers— 


Ellison raised his eyes in perplexity. 
“Three of them!” exclaimed Craw- 
foot. ‘“‘Each letter in the series stronger 














than the last. A regular follow-up sys- 
tem. I fell for it. These fellows fell for 
it. Same letters to all of us.” 


“T don’t understand,” declared Elli 
son dully. 
Crawfoot thrust his captive - still 


further into the foreground. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

“I—I am Professor Zodi,”’ was the 
faltering reply. “It is true I wrote the 
letters, after Mr. Duffy furnished me the 
copy. But, gentlemen—lI told you scien- 
tific truths, except for that one thing— 
and in many cases I assure you, I spoke 
with perfect sincerity. Particularly in 
the case of this gentleman,’’—he indi- 
cated John Gower—‘I found all the 
signs in position to—”’ 

“Just a minute,” interrupted Ellison. 
“T am beginning to comprehend. In your 
opinion, our man Duffy is responsible 
for those letters, and he used this as- 
trologer’s declarations as a leverage for 
obtaining your applications ?” 

“In my opinion?” snorted Crawfoot. 
“No—to my absolute knowledge! And 
I’d have been suspicious too, only he was 
such a dod-rotted punk solicitor | 
couldn’t credit him with brains enough 
to work out such a scheme.” 

“Ves,” observed Gower. ‘‘That’s how 
he got me too.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the general agent, 
“there is only one thing I can do. If any 
of you feel that you have been defrauded, 
I will cancel your policies and return the 
money.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation ; then 
John Gower slowly stepped forward. 

He was intercepted by Professor Zodi. 

“In Heaven’s name, don’t undo what 
you have done!” cried the latter. “If you 
are insured against accident, let me beg 
you, in justice to yourself and your fam- 
ily, not to drop it during the present 
year. You cannot pass through the com- 
ing months unscathed. The signs declare 
it—I spoke the absolute truth.” 

He turned toward the general agent 
beseechingly. ‘‘You may not be a believer 
in astrology,” he declared, “but you must 
admit that something in which many be- 
lieve absolutely is worth taking at least 
a bare chance upon. That is what I told 
Mr. Gower—and—and well, F told some 
of these other gentlemen the same, of 
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course. I am afraid the temptation of 
commercialism caused me to sully my 
record slightly. But that does not alter 
the truth derived through astrology from 
the great laws of cause and effect.”’ 

His vehemence testified at least to his 
own sincerity. Gower hesitated, then 
turned on his heel, muttering that* now 
the thing was done, he might as well let 
it run on a while. 

The others responded glumly or with 
sheepish grins, according to their tem- 
peraments, that they had been stung but 
would stick by their agreements. 

“And you?” said the manager, turn- 
ing inquiringly to Crawfoot. 

“Oh, I'll take my medicine. What I’m 
looking for is that boy, and, carn-sarn 
him, I'll find him yet!” 

Less than five minutes later, Horace 
Duffy entered the office. The general 
manager was standing in a dazed manner 
beside the cashier’s window. He saw that 
his employee wore an awe-struck, sub- 
dued expression. 

“Did you—did you meet them?” he 
demanded in a hoarse whisper. 

Duffy nodded, then disappeared in the 
telephone booth. 

When he emerged, his chief said: 

“Horace, you’ve won your promo- 
tion—”’ 

He lowered his voice still more. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know it, but in a 
couple of weeks there is going to be a 
vacancy here in the assistant superinten- 
dency. I—I don’t know how I'll do it; 
but I’ll see that you get that post.” 

“Thanks awfully,” said the young fel- 
low. “But I—I’m afraid I’ll—” 

“You aren’t going to decline!” 

“Sorry—I—lI'’ve got to. I’ve already 
accepted another offer. I met Mr. Craw- 
foot at the foot of the elevator and he 
insisted on my taking the assistant man- 
agership of the Traction Company. 
First six months I draw the salary with- 
out doing any. of the work—that’s to give 
me a chance to learn the ropes. At the 
end of that time I'll have to buckle down 
to the real grind.” 

He grasped the general manager’s ex- 
tended hand, and added with an embar- 
rassed flush : 

“And I—I think—it’s going to be in 
June.” 
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—=\T was early in the morning 

] when Cherubina first saw the 

hat. ‘he sun, shining through 

the big show-windows, | il- 

lumined those extraordinary cherries and 

those ravishing blue cornflowers on the 

brim. As a creation it was amazing; as 

a thing of beauty it laid hold of Cheru- 

bina’s inmost soul. The crown was large, 

strongly resembling a bee-hive; the brim 

was larger, and the cherries on it seemed 

to the little Italian girl quite good 
enough to eat. 

Cherubina flattened her small nose on 
the glass and gazed fondly at the won- 
derful spectacle. Above it, on a placard, 
were the magic words: 


TRIMMED HATS TO-DAY 
FOR 25 CENTS 


“Oh, bella anima mia.” sighed Cher- 
ubina, though she was not apostrophiz- 
ing her soul but the hat, “aint id a 
peach !”’ 

Then she turned slowly and reluctant- 
ly away and trundled the baby-carriage 
homeward. As usual, her little sister, 
Mariannina, was asleep in the peram- 
bulator under a miscellaneous collection 
of table-covers and old woolen petti- 
coats, topped by a gorgeous crocheted 





- WAN MiMieRt ~ 


The hat walked out of the 
shop on Cherubina’'s legs. 


tidy as a finishing touch at once unique 
and stylish. 

Heretofore Cherubina had felt a keen 
pride in the distinction of wheeling a 
high black and gilt baby-buggy with a 
collapsible leather hood and C springs, 
but to-day her mind’s eye was filled with 
the vision of that amazing twenty-five 
cent hat—and Cherubina had never, in 
all her life, possessed a hat. 

She wheeled the carriage absent- 
mindedly ; she even forgot to let it down 
off the curb with her usual proud delib- 
eration—for she knew that the other lit 
tle mothers of Italy had only soap-boxes 
on wheels for perambulators, or no 
perambulators at all. Cherubina’s mother 
had obtained this miracle of a baby- 
buggy from her rich padrona, the lady 
who paid her the enormous sum of fifty 
cents for “wet-washing” all the family 
clothes on a Monday. It had taken many 
washes to obtain the considerably dam- 
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aged, but still ravishingly beautiful, 
buggy, and Cherubina was the cynosure 
of all eyes when she trundled it down 
Grand Avenue. That was her only con- 
solation, for Cherubina did not love her 
task ; she wanted to play with 
the other children, and “da 
sorellina” weighed more ev- 
ery day; besides, she slept 
like a dormouse. 

But to-day Cherubina 
thought of none of these 
things; instead, the air 
seemed to be full of cherries 
and cornflowers, although 
there was surely only one hat 
as absolutely beautiful as the 
one in that show-window. 
The thought of it made her 
wheel faster and faster until 
Mariannina was bouncing up 
and down like a rubber ball, 
when she finally crossed the 
bridge and drew nearer home. 

The Romenas lived in two 
little back rooms in the Long 
House, and the swarm of 
women and children around 
the door watched Cherubina 
as she haughtily wheeled the 
stylish buggy into the hall. 
But she only nodded; she 
quite forgot her manners in 
her haste to carry Marian- 
nina up-stairs in search of 
their mother. 

“Oh, Mamina, Mamina, 
mia!” she broke out as she 
reached the door, trying to 
see over the chubby bundle of 
tablecovers and _ petticoats 
that contained the baby. “I have seen a 
hat—a hat thad ees a peach. The bella 
figura one would make eef only one had 
thad hat!” 

Fausta was standing at the table, her 
sleeves folded back to the elbow, rolling 
out the pasta for home-made macaroni 
with long, dexterous strokes of the roll- 
ing-pin. At the sound of her little 
daughter’s voice she glanced over her 
shoulder and promptly dropped the roll- 
ing-pin. 

“You little pig!” she cried, in Italian, 
“you are holding the piccina upside 
down this minute!” And she snatched 
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Cherubina gazed fondly at the wonderful spectacle. 
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Mariannina from the child’s arms and 
righted her, holding her in one elbow 
while she continued to roll out the pasta 
with the other hand. “A hat!” she added 
scornfully. “In my home, up in the 
mountains of Carrara, who wears a hat? 
None but the forestieri. My mother, your 
grandmother, never! As for me, I have 
no hat. If you would be bald as a cock’s 
egg, then wear a hat.” 

Cherubina felt a lump in her throat; 
she turned her back hastily and looked 
out of the window, across the narrow, 
swift river, into the coal pockets. The 
prospect was black and sooty ; so was the 
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future without that ravishing hat. Cher- 
ubina winked hard; she did not care 
whether her grandmother ever wore a 
hat or not, for her grandmother had 
never seen those cherries and cornflowers 
and that heavenly bee-hive crown. 

“To wear a hat makes one bald,” con. 
tinued Fausta, hammering the pasta un- 
til it was no thicker than cardboard. 
“Look at le signore. First around the 
head is a cage of wire; this is called a 
‘rat,’ and over it they pull their little bit 
of hair. Then it is puff, puff, from the 
shop, and on top is a hat. Per Bacco, it 
is like the osier basket in which we carry 
fodder, at home, to the oxen. In ten years 
they will be bald, bald as your babbo, 
and he has no more hair than an onion.” 

Cherubina choked hard, smothering 
her tears; she was unconvinced. “I don’t 
care eef I am balda,” she sobbed, “eef 
only I can have the hat!” 

Fausta put the whimpering baby on 
the bed and began to cut 
the pasta in long, narrow 
strips. 

“Mamina,’ broke in 
Cherubina again, sniffing 
mournfully, “aint I ever go- 
ing to have a hat?” 

“Si,” replied her mother, 
grimly, “when it grows out 
of the top of your head. 
Hang up this pasta, little 
pig—are you only to be 
looked at? Lazy animal,” 
she scolded noisily, “set to 
work! A hat—ma ché, next 
it will be a carriage and a 
footman like the signore.” 

Cherubina sniffed loudly, 
but she hung up the long 
strips of pasta to dry; re- 
monstrance was useless— 
she knew it; but that hat! 

“The marmite has a hole 
in it,” remarked Fausta, 
holding the earthenware 
saucepan up to the light. 
“Here then is an immense 
expense. Per Bacco, we shall 
be ruined yet in America; 
immediately one buys a 


marmite penser is a hole in en -isa MILIERT the indignant Cherubina 
it; and meat? Gesu-Maria «1 don’t care eef 1 am balda, Statched her up. 
—it costs mote than a mass __ eef only | can have a hat.” “Ad least,” she cried, 





in Carrara! Little pig, watch the piccina ; 
when she wakes, wheel her out. As for 
me, I must go to the shop. A hat?” 
Fausta chuckled softly. “There is the 
marmite, figlia mia; all else must go for 
Mariannina; she grows like a cabbage ; 
nothing will fit her; and clothes—ché, 
ché, they cost as much as a yoke of 
oxen!” And Fausta slammed the door 
behind her and clattered down stairs, 
muttering imprecations on the astound- 
ing prices in this America. 

Left alone, Cherubina regarded the in- 
nocent and somnolent Mariannina with 
a lowering glance. 

“Hateful little pig!” she thought 
wickedly. “‘Here must I watch you and 
all—all the soldi ees spenta on your 
clothes. As for me,’”—Cherubina sniffed 
again,—“‘as for me, I cannod have a hat ; 
I cannod have nothing ad all but a mar- 
mite to wear on my head. Pst! pig, hor- 
ror, sleeping cabbage!” 

She stamped her foot at 
Mariannina, lashing herself 
into a furious tempest of 
tears and sobs, but the fat 
baby slept placidly on, her 
small fists doubled up un- 
der her wrinkly chin. 

“T will never ad all have 
a hat!” lamented Cheru- 
bina. “And there ees Gretch- 
en, she has one with some 
grapes and some peaches; 
id ees a wonder. And Rosa, 
she has one, and Giulia has 
one with a crown as beeg 
as—as the barrel of fish in 
Mona Lisa’s shop; one sees 
only the nose of Giulia 
when she so wears id. But 
me—lI have no hat unless— 
unless I wears thad nize 
buggy on my head. Pig!” 
she continued, addressing 
Mariannina, “wake up; you 
ees snuffling!”’ And beside 
herself with anger she shook 
her small sister awake. 

Mariannina whimpered 
and gurgled and would have 
fallen asleep again had not 
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angrily, “you will go out in the buggy; I 
aint a-going to keepa the flies off you 
here !”’ 

A few moments later the stylish Amer- 
ican baby-buggy dashed madly along the 
river bank to the bridge; poor Marian- 
nina wailed loudly as she bounced up 
and down, but Cherubina, burning with 
her wrongs, turned a deaf ear. She felt 
that the ficcina stood between her and 
that ravishing hat, and her heart was al- 
most bursting with rage and disappoint- 
ment. 

The wind on the bridge whipped her 
thin cotton dress about her thin little 
legs and swept the soft curls of her dark 
hair across her small dark face, with its 
shrewd eyes and its pinched little 
mouth. For there was nothing che- 
rubic about Cherubina; from_ the 
tilted tip of her turned-up nose to 
the, tightest curl on the top of her sun- 
burnt brown head, she bristled with 
temperament, and she was angry, fear- 
fully angry, because “/a sorellina” had 
clothes and a buggy, a perfectly beauti- 
ful buggy, while she, Cherubina, could 
not have a hat. At the thought of that 
hat she was compelled to stop wheeling 
to dry her tears on her un-ironed petti- 
coat. But a moment later she straight- 
ened herself and threw up her chin with 
a haughty air, for some small Italians 
were grouped at the farther end of the 
bridge, watching her approach with 
keenly interested eyes; and Cherubina, 
the proud possessor of the most stylish 
buggy in this New Haven city, scented 
battle and rejoiced; at that moment she 
would have engaged a regiment and 
gloried in it. When one cannot have a 
hat, one might as well be wicked, down- 
right wicked, and make poor Mariannina 
pay the piper. It was this rage of disap- 
pointment, engendering these wicked 
thoughts in Cherubina’s broken heart, 
that prompted her to commit the amaz- 
ing deed that led to her fall from grace. 

Andrea Fasano was seated on an 
empty box, whittling a stick, and beside 
him sat Giulia Popolizio and her brother, 
Gigi, while the little Caporossas filled 
the space behind. Cherubina stared 
haughtily before her and jounced the 
baby carriage off the curb-stone with a 
bump that made poor Mariannina wail. 


“Gia,” said Andrea, audibly address- 
ing the air, “aint she a persimmon with 
her nose in the sky?” 

“As for the bambina, she is killed al- 
ready,” remarked Giulia. “If id waz my 
Grandpa Pape Popolizio who—” 

“Oh, shut your face!” said Gigi 
wrathfully. “My grandpa aint wheeling 
bambina buggies ; he’s gotta goats.” 

“T know thad my Grandpa Pape Popo- 
lizio would admire to have a bambina 
in a nize buggy,” replied Giulia severely, 
“and he would nod bumpa the carriage 
of any bambina until the bambina 
yelled!” This last remark was directed 
pointedly at Cherubina. 

“Eef your grandfathaire could nod 
have no pants because of a bambina, | 
guesses he’d make id yell!” retorted 
Cherubina, scornfully. 

“If my Grandpa couldn’t get pants 
he’d sella thad stylish buggy,” said Gigi. 

“Hateful old buggy!” stormed Cher- 
ubina. “Who'd buy id?” 

“Me, I should admire to wheel id,” 
replied Giulia, politely. “Id is ad once 
a bella figura and a peach.” 

“You'd better make a penny, Cher- 
ubina,” suggested Andrea, still whit- 
tling. “You maka Giulia pay to wheel id, 
then, mebbe, you can getta your dabbo 
pants.” 

“My papa has gotta all the pants he 
wants!” snapped Cherubina; but An- 
drea’s suggestion, like the mustard seed, 
had fallen on good ground; she looked 
sideways at Giulia. ““Thees ees the most 
stylish buggy in thees New Haven city,” 
she remarked, impersonally. 

“Why don’t you hire a kid to wheel 
id?” suggested Andrea, with fine sar- 
casm. 

“There ees ad once so many who wants 
to wheel id thad me—I have to fight to 
keep id,” replied Cherubina, artfully. 
“The sorellina, she don’t weigh nothing 
ad all and she—she ees now asleep; to- 
night she will be asleep, also to-morrow 
morning ; she aint any trouble ad all.” 

“My Grandpa Pape he is so; he sleeps 
in the evening, and sometimes, mebbe, in 
the morning,” said Giulia, sympathetic- 
ally. 

“*Cept when he’s beating me,” re- 
marked Gigi, with feeling. 

“Paolino, our bambino, he howls some 
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and he can walka,” said Teresa Caporos- 
sa. “Your ficcina must be ad once an 
angel.” 

admitted Cherubina, dis- 
sembling. ‘‘Eef she aint, she will be when 
she getta a piece of pork; she lika id 
brown with a soffritto of garlic.” 

“When I waz of thad age,” said Giu- 
lia, “I could only eat purple cabbage 
baked with cheese; I waz so delicate I 
waz not once expect’ to live.” 

“Paolino had always purple cabbage 
and bananas,” said Teresa. ‘‘He waz fat, 
same as a forcellino.” 

“My sorellina ees the bella piccina of 
thees New Haven city,” said Cherubina. 


he 


CT ” 
sne ees, 


“Td ees expect’ by my mamina thad s 
getta the prize ad the White City where 





they gives things to peoples for letting 
‘em look ad their bambini.” 

“IT hears thad peoples pays ad once a 
fortune just to see ’em,” remarked Gigi. 

““Becose of thees bambina and thees 
buggy I am to getta ad least one million 
dollars for a prize—and some bananas,” 
announced Cherubina, calmly. 

Giulia sighed. “I would much lika to 
just wheel thad buggy,’ she said. 

Cherubina tossed her head. “No one 
can wheela thees buggy who does nod 


pay for id.” 





Giulia felt thoughtfully in the pocket 
of her gingham apron ; after some search 
she produced one of Pape Popolizio’s 
polka-dotted handkerchiefs and untied 
the knot. in the corner. Her movements 
were anxiously observed by Andrea, Gigi 
and the three little Caporossas, but Cher- 
ubina scorned to look in her direction, 
haughtily rocking the perambulator up 
and down with the preoccupied air of a 
wealthy signora. 

Giulia’s anxious search ended in 
triumph. “I have here one penny, twenty- 
five centses in a piece with a bird on it, 
a nickel and the top of a ginger-pop bot- 
tle. Now, Cherubina, let me wheel thad 
nize stylish buggy just one—pleze, Cher- 
ubina !” 

Cherubina looked 
sideways at the quar- 
ter still in Giulia’s 
handkerchief and her 
heart fluttered, but 
she was coolly in- 
different. 

“Don’t know as I 
will,” she said, sniff- 
“Hateful little pig,” ing with superiority. 

she thought. “There aint anything 
so stylish peoples 
thees buggy; id ees 
so stylish peoples 
thinks id ees the bug- 
gy of a Signora 
Duchessa.” 

“T aint gotta a 
penny,” said Teresa, 
softly, “but I has a 
lemon with a stick 
of candy in id. I'll 

~  —T'll let you lick id 

all the time I 

wheels.” 

“Oh, come off, Cherubiny,” said An- 
drea, “aint you going to let the kids 
wheel your old she-banga ?” 

Giulia tried again. “If you pleze, 
Cherubina, may I wheel the buggy now? 
I'll pay you the penny ad once and— 
and you can have the ginger top too.” 

Cherubina balanced on one foot and 
drew the toe of the other along a crack 
in the pavement. “Mebbe I’ll letta you 
wheel one block for one penny,” she said. 

“Gia!” exclaimed Andrea, “thad’s 
high.” 


— AORN miLueAT 
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The best place in Winter! 


is the home wherein radiators are 
stationed to throw out ample, ge- 
nial comfort under windows or 
close to the outer walls—where 
every member of the family feels 
as warm and content as nice old 
pussy-cat snuggled close to one of 
them, purring her low song of 
comfort. This is the joyous kind 
of warmth by which 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are helping much to make the home the 
kindliest, cheeriest abode on earth for 
the old, for the grown, the little folks, 
and the household pets — healthful, 
vital-giving warmth for all! 
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There is no daily struggle with flying embers, ghostly ash-dust, soot and coal-gases, as in the 
use of the old-time heating devices. IDEAL heating halves woman’s household cleaning work 


and prevents much damage to furniture, furnishings and decorations. 


For the 3-room bungalow up to the largest mansion or public building, we make IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators in every size and kind exactly suited to the needs and incomes of wage-earner, salaried man, 


farmer or man of investments. 





A No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 
450 sq.ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- of ARCO WAND Vacuum 


diators, costing the owner $220, 
were used to beat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, 
and vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


long as the building. 


Showrooms in ali 


mine, coke, wood, oil, gas, etc. 


Write us also for catalogue 


Cleaner, that sets in cellar 
and is connected by iron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 
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IDEAL Boilers are made in different forms to 
burn to highest heating advantage, hard or soft coals, screenings, pea-coal, run-of- 
Their heating capacities and economies are figured 
from scientific standards —fuel-holding capacity; fire- and flue-heating surfaces 
and the position of these surfaces (around and over the fire); 
charge will last; draft- and check-damper heat regulation, etc. 


These things are ABSOLUTELY KNOWN, so that he who pays the fuel bills can 
be sure to get the highest possible heating results and economies from every pound 
of fuel—and with the simplest care-taking. 


period each fuel 


To make your home, office, store, school, church or bank, etc., the best place in 


Winter for cleanly, healthful, 
reliable warmth, investigate 


at once, 


IDEAL Boilers and 


AMERICAN Radiators are 
now easily and quickly put in 
without disturbing old heat- 
ing devices until ready to start 
fire in the new. Whether you 
livein city or country, write us 
TO-DAY for free book, “Ideal 
Heating”—full of big facts you 
ought to know. 


scene"  AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 





Write Department A35 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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563 THE HAT OF CHERUBINA 


“Aint she fierce ?”’ said Gigi. 

“You gets two and three candies for 
a penny,” argued Giulia. “I think you 
might let me wheel three blocks for a 
penny, Cherubina.” 

Cherubina shook her head. “One 
penny ees one block,” she said firmly. 

Giulia sighed. But, after a moment of 
hopeless consideration of such piracy, 
she rose and fastened 
the rumpled black 
bow on her pigtail; 
then she grasped the 
most stylish buggy 
in New Haven, only 
to have Cherubina 
seize it in front. 

“Where now ees 
my penny?” she de- 
manded grimly. 
“You pays first my 
penny.” 

Andrea __ giggled 
heartlessly. 

Giulia reddened 
but she put down 
her penny. “You is 
near,” she said 
scornfully. “You is 
what they calls, in 
thees land, ‘near as 
puslee.’ ”’ 

But Cherubina put 
the penny in her 
pocket quite un- 
moved. “You can 
now wheel thad mos’ 
stylish buggy one 
block,” she said. 

There was a 
breathless moment 
while Teresa shook 
out Giulia’s faded 
calico skirt and 
pinned it over; then 
Giulia started, Mariannina still sleeping 
placidly and the others trailing at a re- 
spectful distance behind. It was a long 
block and it went up-hill. Giulia wheeled 
slowly, proudly and very carefully; un- 
like Cherubina, she was afraid of waking 
the baby, and she was keenly aware of the 
smiling glances bestowed upon the most 
stylish buggy in New Haven. Marian- 
nina’s extremely small and nondescript 
nose just appeared over the crocheted 





“When I waz of thad age, 
1 could only eat purple 
cabbage baked with cheese; 
| waz so delicate I waz not 
once expect’ to live.” 


tidy and, like Cherubina, Giulia felt her- 
self the cynosure of all eyes. Indeed she 
was deeply embarrassed when a friendly 
passer-by stopped and spoke a few words 
of Italian. Giulia courtesied politely, but 
she was speechless with a sudden fear 
that the hole showed in her left stocking ; 
yet the allotted block was all too short. 

“Aint you going to let me wheel her 
two for a penny?” 
she coaxed. “One 
block is awful high, 
Cherubina.” 

Cherubina’s air 
was the perfection of 
indifference. 

“You can wheel 
thad mos’ - stylish 
buggy thirty times 
for twenty-five 
centses down,” she 
said superbly. 

“Ma che!” ejacu- 
lated Andrea. 

“Gee whizz!” 
said the more Amer- 
ican Gigi. 

Giulia’s hand 
closed more firmly 
mn the polka-dotted 
handkerchief. ‘“Thad 
twenty-five centses is 
for a present for my 
babbo’s festa,” she 
said. 


b ; Andrea _ giggled. 


“Cherubina, sella 
her the buggy and 
-ARCKS the bambina,’ he 
suggested. “Your 
fathaire would lika 
the nize bambina in 
the buggy for his 
festa, Giulia.” 

Cherubina stopped 
balancing on one leg and stared wildly 
at Andrea. The idea was horrid; it was 
wicked, yet—yet that hat was twenty-five 
cents to-day only. 

To Giulia the suggestion was most 
beautiful and appropriate, but she dared 
not hope that Cherubina would consider 
it. ‘‘We’d be awful kind and nize to her, 
Cherubina,” she said timidly. 

“Gee!” said Gigi, “wouldn’t she love 
the goats. I’d let her ride in my cart, 
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“YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY" 






CALP cleanliness is the first essential to hair 
health. For healthy, thick and glossy hair, 


the best medical authorities advise shampooing 







systematically—early and late—with 


Packers Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 





Its ingredients—pine-tar, glycerine, pure Sead for our man- 


ual of practical in- 
formation, “The Hair 


vegetable oils—areexactly what thescalp = Ad’ Scaip—Their 
Modern Care and 


needs. Systematic shampooing with treatment.” Itwill 

: e be mailed postpaid 
Packer’s Tar Soap controls dandruff, im- on request. 
parts vitality to the. hair, and prevents 


premature baldness. 














Send 10 cents (silver or stamps) fora 
sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 







THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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“Gia,” said Andrea, “aint she a persimmon, with her nose in the sky?” 


Cherubina, on the washes, when they’s 
dirty. After they’s ironed the signoras 
whad washes would nod lika id if she 
sits on ’em.” 

“Me, I would nod sell my Paolino,” 
said ‘T'eresa,—‘“‘nod for no quarters.” 

Cherubina twisted about on one heel 
again. Before her dazzled vision danced 
those cherries and cornflowers; yet the 
last shred of her conscience resisted, and 
she shuddered. 

Giulia slowly untied the handkerchief 
and cautiously rubbed the nickel against 
the quarter. The noise was alluring and 
the tempted one looked at her sideways. 
Giulia saw it. 

“T’ll—I’ll_ give you thirty centses, 
Cherubina!” she cried, with sudden gen- 
erosity, “and there aint no hole in the 
nickel.” 

“Let me see,’ 
out her hand. 

But Giulia drew back. 

“You aint told whad you'll do about 


’ 


said Cherubina, holding 


the bambina,’ she said cautiously. 

Cherubina looked again at the quarter 
and the nickel; then she fell. 

“Give me thirty centses righd now and 
—and you can have her!” she gasped. 

“And also the buggy?” insisted Giulia. 

Cherubina nodded. Her audience 
stared, round-eyed. Andrea was dazed; 
he had only intended mockery. He 
whistled. 

The sound made the culprit turn 
violently red and then white, but she 
took the thirty cents and ran. She ran 
wildly, first because she feared to lose 
the bargain hat and secondly because her 
conscience was already clamorous. 

It was a long way to run, almost all 
the way to Olive Street, and hope alter- 
nated with despair: it did not seem pos- 
sible that that ravishing creation could 
have remained all this time unpurchased. 
Cherubina panted up to the plate-glass 
window and pressed her freckled nose 
against it; then she trembled with joy— 
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The original campanili were the 
watch-towers of old Venice, guard- 
ing the little republic from invasion 
by hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted in 
these same towers to give warning 
of attack and celebrate victories. 


Judged by modern telephone 
standards, such a system of com- 
munication seems crude and in- 
adequate. 


In the civilization of to-day, a 
more perfect intercommunication is 


Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 


essential to national safety, con- 
venience and progress. 


The Bell System binds together 
a nation of nearly one hundred 
million people, by “highways of 
speech” extending into every nook 
and corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell telephone 
stations are the watch-towers 
which exchange, daily, twenty-five 
million messages for the happiness, 
prosperity and progress of all the 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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565 THE HAT OF CHERUBINA 


it was there! And it was even more beau- 
tiful than ever, more beautiful than she 
had supposed it possible for a hat to be. 

Ten minutes later the hat walked out 
of the shop on Cherubina’s legs—for 
most of the rest of her was in the large 
and artistic bee-hive crown. It was even 
necessary for her to tip it cautiously on 
one side to look at herself in the various 
windows as she went along. Perhaps that 
was the reason it took her an hour and 
a quarter to reach the bridge again. Here 
she was fascinated by a better view. It 
was low tide and very still; and Cher- 
ubina, like Narcissus, saw her image 
in the water. She leaned over and gazed 
downward; she could distinctly see red 
cherries and blue cornflowers and—and 
a large yellow cone rising out of their 
midst. She saw very little of Cherubina, 
but that was immaterial; there was the 
hat! 

“Cherubina—you wicked one, you—” 

It was her mother’s voice. Cherubina 


peered out from under the brim and saw 
Fausta approaching rapidly, and she was 
wheeling the baby-buggy. Worse still, 
the culprit heard the voice of Marian- 
nina, who like Joseph had been sold into 
bondage, raised in unwonted complaint, 
while in the rear she saw Giulia and Gigi 
and Andrea and the little Caporossas. 

Taken red-handed, as it were, Cher- 
ubina lost her presence of mind and 
backed against the iron rail of the 
bridge. Then an awful thing happened: 
the hat, the hat for which she had bar- 
tered her conscience and Mariannina, 
toppled off her head and fell into the 
river. 

Cherubina stood for an instant trans- 
fixed with horror; she saw it floating— 
like a detached mound of hay—down the 
placid current of the stream; and she 
beheld retributive justice approaching 
behind the baby-buggy. 

With one wail of anguish, Cherubina 
fled. 
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66 N my opinion,” said a prominent writer recently, “that 
story ‘Hats,’ by Earl Derr Biggers, in the September 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, was the best short story 
published by any magazine in the last two years.” 


In many ways we were inclined to agree with him. There 
is no question that “Hats” set a mighty high mark. Nor is 
there any question that any one who failed to read “Hats” 
missed one of those few stories that will live. 


Mr. Biggers has written another charming story—we can’t 
resist the pun that he’s “gone to the other extreme”—and 
called it “Heels.” It’s scheduled for the next issue—the Feb- 
ruary number—of the RED BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale 


THE CGREATEST SHORT-STORY MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
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Remoh Ceti ky 


“> 4 Look and Wear 
Like ~ \ 


Diamonds 


A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
612 Washington Ave., St.Louis 





You can now learn this de- 
lightful profession with or with- 
out a knowledge of music by our 
simplified method. The Tune- 
a-phone makes iteasy. You can 
} earn $5 to $15 per day and fix your 
©4own hours. Diploma granted. 
my Catalogue FREE. ares 88 — 





* AN ART SCHOLARSHIP 


WRITE AT ONCE for full particu- 
lars of this Special! Limited Offer. No 
charge, no obligations. Your name 





f and address brings you handsome, 
. illustrated Prospectus, and explanation of this unusual 
@ offer, by return mail, free. Remember this offer is strictly limited. 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES. WRITE NOW. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Stadio 1161, OMAHA, NER. 


STUDY 


Becom 
a rel 


We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence Law Course 
in America—recognized by resident colleges. New text, specially prepared by 
20 Deans and Univ. law school teachers. We guarantee to coach free any 
graduate failing to pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course, 
“Legally trained men ae succeed."* Over 10,000 students enrolled. 
Begin now. Easy terms. atalog and Particulars Free. 


La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2313" Chicago, UL 






















Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No ‘‘positions’’ 
—no, ‘ruled lines’’—no *‘shading’’—no ‘‘word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes."} 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago 
Corresp hools, 940 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Turn the 
Door-Knob 


toa 


Big Salary 


This man has a grip on a big job anda big salary. 
His special training gave him the preference. The 
job needed him. There was no waiting list. 

Get the right kind of training and the job and 
the salary will come to you. This is proven beyond 
doubt by the monthly average of four hundred suc- 
cessful I. C. S. students who report salaries raised and 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. The same 
opportunity is open to you—no matter who you are, 
what you do or where you live. 

To learn how the I. C. S. can help you grasp 
the door-knob of opportunity simply ak and mail 
the attached coupon today. As doing this costs you 
only the | peor: and places you under no obligation, 
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F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS i 
Boxs850 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 
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By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


Author of “ Pumps,’’ etc. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


NORMAN BORCHARODT 





fp |R. FLANNIGAN changed his 
| M personal appearance, and fold- 
i | ing his tent like the Arabs, 

silently stole across the gang 
plank of the Alaric, bound for South- 
ampton. 

According to the most approved cal- 
culation, it takes a sucker at least twenty- 
four hours to get wise. Mr. Flannigan, 
with twenty-five thousand dollars in cur- 
rency in the inside pocket of his vest, 
and fifty thousand dollars of the same 
in a safety deposit box for which he had 
a receipt for two years’ rental paid in ad- 
vance, felt that in giving himself some 
fourteen hours’ leeway to change and 
dispose of his newly acquired goods for 
safe-keeping, he was well in the bounds 
of the proprieties and ethics of the pro- 
fession. The money, it may be said here, 
was the proceeds of a sale of an iron mine 
which a capable surveyor could probabiy 
locate about in the middle of the Lake 
of the Woods, Minnesota. 

Before leaving his hotel, he had in- 
formed the clerk that he was going to 
Maine for a fishing trip. 
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To him who squeezes an extra penny a 
year for gasoline from suffering motor- 
ists, seventy-five thousand dollars is a 
mere bagatelle—scarcely enough, one 
would say, to pay the gardener or to se- 
proper representation in the Greatest 
Legislative Body on Earth for a month; 
but to him whose errant wits have con- 
signed him to fifteen-cent lunches for a 
tiresomely long period of time, it is even 
as the wealth of Ind. 

Mr. Flannigan entered his first-class 
stateroom with the air of a king return- 
ing to his own after a protracted and 
painful absence. Filled with a calm joy, 
he later went on deck and watched the 
Statue of Liberty and the shores of his 
beloved country sink down to the edge 
of the sea and disappear. 

He leaned on the rail and dreamed 
dreams. In addition to being an expert 
in the line of gathering together the 
wealth of the earth with the least possi- 
ble exertion, Mr. Flannigan was also by 
way of being an idealist. A living nega- 
tion to the theory of guid pro quo, he 
was yet a man who had every bit of the 
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Stegee Bldg.°! excellent qualities, which will 


Steaer & Sons 


The Steger Idea Approval Pian, 
Send for our catalog and other 
plain it. 


Sent free on request. Steger Bui 





A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 
‘‘We are building for the future. 
highest efficiency ae our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 

by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger &Sons Piano and the Steger Natural Player-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 
ears of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizin 
uture growth and progress ge upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
ctories.’’ 


Steger & Sons 


° e 

Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 

When you buy a Meger&Sons Piano you pay for no 
You pay only the 
= factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
provide the highest 
type of pleasure for your home-circle. 
Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America. They are made in the great Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 
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interesting literature, which ex- PIANO a COMPANY, 








M Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


\, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL 2 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 


manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 


Try it at my expense. , Write to-day. 
PROF. BURNS bens “New voru _ 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 

fon,ae will not give you any grand prize 

ora lot of free — if you answer this 
1 to make you richin > 
But if you are anxious to develu 
y ur talent with a su iccessful cartoonist, m4 
you ¢ n make money, send a copy of 
this picture with 6e. in stamps for porte 
folio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
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QROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Inflammation ofthe Throat 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are 
relieved promptly by Brown’s Bronchial Troches. Safe to 
use whenever required to check a cough or give relief in any 
throat trouble. 

Entirely free from opiates in any form. Singers and 
speakers will find them excellent for clearing the voice. 

Sold only in Boxes—never in bulk. 
25c, 50c, and $1.00. Sample Free 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 
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KEEP WARM 


With this gery Memory 


—_ 


<- -——Save Coal Too 


O NOT trust your 
own sense as to the 
right degree of heat 

i in the house. How often 

» have you let your house become 

overheated so you had to open 

the windows—or let it drop toa 
sudden chill! 

These heating worries with damage to 
health and pocket can be avoided when 
you re-enforce your heating plant with 


>) 


CONTROLLER 


It isa simple, economical device, easily attach- 
ed toany furnace or boiler. More than humanin 
sensitive feeling—and exact automatic action, 
It will automatically open or close the drafts 
on the variation of one degree. 

It saves fuel—a lot of it—saves the endless 
routine of furnace attention, and there’s no tell- 
ing how many colds and doctor's bills it pre- 
vents. With the clock attachment you can re- 
duce the heat during sleeping hours to increase 
in the morning when you want it. 

Don't wish your house warm in the morning 
—buy a Jewelland have it warm. 

You willlike toread the _ peoorentan story of 
the Enchantress, “IMA JEWELL”—Send for it— 
and for our booklet**The House Comfortablie”’— 
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wild nobility of 
the Spartan, to 
whom. stealing 
was merely a de- 
tail of the day’s 
work. 

The red ball 
of the sun went 
down the horizon 
whence had gone 
New York, and 
out of the east 
came _ darkness 
and a wind. The 
great steamer 
throbbed through 
the waters and 
the moon rose 
slowly, making a 
fairy path of 
twinkling _ silver 
to the mystery of 
her mountains. 

With a sigh, 
Mr. Flannigan 
turned from the 
contemplation of 
beautiful, un- 
moral Nature, to 
the realization 
that the décolleté 
shoulders of the 
women in the 
first cabin com- 
manded change 
of clothes and a 
high collar for 
dinner. 

He entered the 
dining saloon in 
all the simple 
glory of the most 
expensive dress 
suit that money 
could buy, for, 
well-versed by 
the days of his 
poverty in the 
mind of man and 


the imagination of woman, he knew that 
five-case note do the 
clothes of a gentleman impress the cop 


even more than a 


per on the beat. 


Stalwart and tall and fair-haired, with 


AND THE EAGLE SCREAMED 





Mr. Flannigan folded his tent like the Arabs, and 
silently stole across the gang plank of the 4 zric. 


in a loud whisper : 


ning man!” 


the straight glance of blue eyes that is on with her salad. 


credited to be noble, and the strong set 


of jaw of a man 
of purpose, Mr. 
Flannigan burst 
upon his fellow 
cabineers at din- 
ner. 

Four of them 
noticed him. 

Miss Dotty 
Doolittle of the 
“Wahoo Kid” 
Musical Comedy 
Company, en 
route to the Gai 
ety Theatre, Lon 
don, leaned across 
to the cherus man 
opposite her and 
murmured : 

“Gee, Harold, 
aint he grand ?” 

The gentleman 
of the chorus 
sniffed audibly 
and remarked 
that “fone can’t be 
safe even in the 
first cabin, these 
days,” forgetting 
that it was only 
the truly Oriental 
munificence of 
the impresario of 
the great success 
of which Harold 
was literally a 
standard - bearer, 
which saved him 
from the steerage 
or a cattle-boat. 

Miss Dorothea 
MacVey, daugh- 
ter of three coke 
plants and a trol- 
ley franchise, 
leaned towards 
Mamma, who was 
vainly trying to 
get used to eating 


her salad without a knife, and gurgled 
“Oh Ma, look at that perfectly stun- 
“Ugh-hugh,” said Ma, and struggled 


A pugilistic-looking gentleman with 
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Write for the interesting free book, ‘‘The Making 
ofa Man-o’-Warsman,”’ which describes in simple 
language and ciear pictures the daily life of the 
Have your parents read it, too. 
If you put off sending you’)! forget, so write 
for this book before you lay this magazine aside. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Box 46, Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 


Searchlight operator spotting the 
enemy in a night sham battle. 
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At Your Age, Young Man 


F you are between 17 and 25, you are at the most important age 

of your life—the age of making your decision. 

Are you going to postpone deciding on a permanent, beneficial life 
work, or will you drift on from pillar to post, sticking to nothing and 
getting no permanent good out of anything? 

Unless you have made a firm decision on something you intend to 
make your life work, investigate the United States Navy 

Find out what it will do for you—as a life work, orasa course of training. 

Four years in the Navy will build you up a fine physique and will 
train you in self reliance and discipline. 
you to the end of your life. 

If you show special aptitude the Navy may teach you some valuable 
trade that will make you a fine living, even if you don’t stay in the Navy. 

Call at the nearest Navy Recruiting Station (we'll send you the 
address) and find out the whole truth about Navy pay, hours, promotion, 
training, fine comranionship, the 50 different trades, chances to see 
the world, and opportunity to lay by money. 


This training will stand by 
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COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illus- 
trator or cartoonist. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work for news- 
papers and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of Governor Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 


collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU 

of Illustrating 

The Landon School sq tuning 
1432 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, eo 





12 Art Panels 50c 


Beautiful Duo Tint Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings—Panel Size 7x10 


These pictures are real gems—the most 
exquisite portrayals of 


“WOMAN BEAUTIFUL” 


ever shown in one collection. We send a full 
set of 12 in handsome Art Portfolio, packed 
flat and safe delivery guaranteed, together with 
lifelike miniatures of 70 other beautiful and 
catchy den pictures, for only 50c. coin, money 
order or U. S. stamps. Send at once. 
Money back if not satisfied. Or send 
$1.25 for same set hand-colored. 


Florentine Art Company 
Dept. E1, 808 Schiller Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


FRE Order panels at once and we will include 
“Free” a beautiful den picture in cvlors 
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Now Ready! Our N 
Bié Free Barsain.L 
of Unredeemed Pledges 





YOU SAVE 1/2 REGULAR PRICES 


Write today for your free copy of our big bargain bulletin. 
It illustrates and desc ribes hundreds of bargains in unre- 
deemed diamond, watch and jewelry pledges, the low prices 
of which will amaze you—prices cheaper than dealer's actual 
cost. For over 60 years as “* HEADQUARTERS FOR LOANS” 
we have advanced money on diamonds, watches, etc. Thou- 
sands of these pledges remain on our hands unredeemed. We 
can afford to dispose of them at prices which represent only a 
fraction of their real value. Hence the wonderful bargains listed fn 
our big free bulletin. Don’t buy a diamond, watch, or piece of 
jewelry until you get your copy. 


Note These Specimen Bargains 
Hundreds of Others Just as Attractive 


Unredeemed Pledge. Bulletin No. 6024— 











‘te 105 value. 1/2—1, 16, 1/64 kt. solitaire, 
274 extra fine pure white diamond. Guaranteed 
Loan $45. Unredeemed price........- $56 


Unredeemed Pledge 
—Bulletin No. 6034. A 
3/4—1/16, 1/64 kt. gor- 
geous solitaire bluewhite 
diamond gem, $175 average 
retail value ($85 guaranteed! 
loan), offered in this regula- 
tion ladies’ ring at our un- 
redeemed price.....$100 Bulletin Ne. 6034 
Unredeemed Pledge — 
Bulletin No. 6055. 1—3/16, 1/32 kt. The total 
weight of two exceptional quality extra fine pure 
steel white solitaire diamond gems in this ring. Guaranteed loan 384. 
Original cost $173. Unredeemed price ........cscescescesceccecess $98 
Unredeemed Pledge—Bulletin No. 6560. Celebrated 17-jewel adjusted 
B. W. Raymond grade Elgin movement in genuine 20 year gold filled 
case complete. $32 regular price. Unredeemed price in brand_new 
COMMER. coscccecccecesesccesecess e6eetenésenncsedunseenseen + e. 

° ntee your money back in eve urchase 
Money Back Guarantee ¥¥ if A ge ween Sy ‘aean pay oy: repre- 
sented. This is backed by our $750,000.00 capital. 
SIXTY YEARS IN OUR LOCATION is our proof of choclate reliability. We 
have thousands of satisfied customers all over the wor 


JOS. DeROY & SONS 


SMITHFIELD ST. 1001 DeRoy Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA 
REFERENCES : Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, Marine Nationai Bank, Dun's, Bradstreet's 
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568 AND THE EAGLE SCREAMED 


the jaw of an ironclad, the nose of an 
orang-outang, and the fine complexion 
which spoke of rippling muscles beneath 
his evening dress, glared up at Mr. Flan 
nigan from the midst of his soup with 
an expression which plainly intimated: 

“Chee! I could lick dat guy wid me 
hands tied!” 

Next to him, a gentleman who would 
have graced the House of Lords with 
his perfect haberdashery and distinct 
manner, absently nibbled a bit of celery 
while listening with rapt ear to the minor 
note which the pugilistic gentleman’s 
soup-eating made in the ensemble of the 
orchestra. As Mr. Flannigan entered, 
his bored upward glance met the gaze of 
the gentleman with the jaw. 

“Dere’s a real swell, eh English,” com 
mented Pug, holding the Britisher’s stare 
manfully. 

The Englishman’s stare became com 
posed of two balls of glass entirely sur- 
rounding two chunks of blue, arctic ice. 

“My word!” he exploded in such a 
tone that one expected to hear him add 
that he was going to write to the 7zmes 
about it. 

Pug, squelched, resumed his soup 
humbly. 

The Englishman, after affixing his 
monocle and staring for another ten min- 
utes without batting an eye or moving a 
muscle, finally resumed his celery. 

Mr. Flannigan took his place as shown 
him by the steward, and attended to his 
dinner with that complete effacement of 
intruding idiosyncrasies which is the sole 
property of that rare but ideal being, 
the American gentleman. 

[he three first people who had noted 
his arrival, he glanced at once and 
promptly forgot. The Englishman got 
two glances, after the second of which 
he also was forgotten. Mr. Flannigan 
was satisfied that there was no one on the 
boat who could possibly recognize him 
as the same man who left his hotel that 
morning. Indeed, when the “Wireless” 
asked if a man with light hair, a beard, 
eyeglasses, a slight stoop and a gold 
headed cane was on board, the Captain 
answered “Not in first cabin” before he 
had the First Officer look over the com- 
mon herd. 

It would have been difficult to find the 


worn-out prospector who allowed him- 
self to be robbed of his life’s labor and a 
wonderful mine for the paltry sum of 
seventy-five thousand dollars offered by 
greedy capital, in the cosmopolitan ele- 
gance of Mr. Flannigan. In fact, if any 
one of the people who dined with him 
day after day had been told that he had 
something over twenty-four thousand 
dollars of the stolen currency in an in- 
side pocket of his vest, it is doubtful if 
one would have believed it. 

Let us digress a moment. 

It has been discovered in many earnest 
searchings after truth through the chafi 
and wheat of humanity in the broad land 
of the Americans, that there are two 
kinds of patriots. 

One gets arrested by the police he 
helps to support, and is fined by a judge 
whose salary he helps to !pay for thrash- 
ing somebody who insults his wife; he 
gets disabled by being in front of a 
Corporation running at high speed, near 
the Federal Court Building—and at the 
drop of the hat he will fight for the flag 
which waves over his ill-doing and die 
with a whoop and a cheer for the 
Gridiron on his lips. 

Then, as intimated, there is another 
kind. In times of peace, he serves his 
country well, swearing off paying his 
taxes only when the assessor comes 
around, and admitting his wealth at 
other times at any bar in any saloon in 
which he happens to be. Being in the 
wagon building business, he builds pretty 
good wagons and sells them to his fellow 
countrymen for only three hundred per 
cent more than they cost him, f. 0. b. the 
factory. 

Then comes a time when God and Mr. 
Hearst let loose the dogs of War. The 
boys march away from the plow and the 
ribbon counter and are shot down by bul- 
lets, powder and rifles manufactured by 
their fellow countrymen under a protec- 
tive tariff, and sold, for the good of the 
automobile and chorus girl industry, to 
the ignorant foreigner. Sighing at the 
thought of the national debt, our patriot 
then sells his beloved country wagons 
for only nine hundred per cent profit. 
By investing the net result in mortgages 
after the war and foreclosing on the 
widows of half the regiments from his 
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ee Liquid HINDS Almond CREAM Cold 
{ Cream Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- Cream 
in bottles proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who __in tubes 


shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
A. S. HINDS, 
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Massage Tapper 


Is Wonderfully 
Aiding 
Woman’s Beauty 


Here is an entirely new, simple and 


















< most effective method of massage—self 
applied tapping, for Face, Neck, 
Arms, Scalp and Body. It is the 
Daisy Massage Tapper. It clears, 


‘oe softens, whitens and cleans the skin 
+ by means of nineteen sinal] vacuum 

cups which produce stimulation, the 
same as caused by palm of hand of 
professional masseuse. Prevents Wrinkles, Removes Blackheads, Sag- 
ging Cheeks, Double Chins, Rounds out the face, arms, neck or deficient 
parts of the body. Stimulates circulation of blood and makes flesh firm 


and fair. Fill Tapper with your favorite toilet preparation and apply it 
by tapping. Unequaled for shampooing, scalp massage and applying 
hair tonic. 


THE DAISY 
MASSAGE TAPPER 


No electricity or Power Required. No cost to operate. 
Every woman should have one to use regularly. It produces remarkable 
results. Endorsed and recommended by America's leading beauty experts 
Highly plated with sanitary ed handle and put up in handsome case 
Will lasta lifetime. Low pric 

Sent FREE—Beautifully Il wr Rooklet *"For Health and Beauty's 
Sake’. Contains many beauty secrets. Write for it today. 
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‘Play Billiards at Home 


You will be astonished to find how little it will cost 
to have your own Burrowes Table, and how —v 
the purchase is made by our monthly payment 


BURROWE 
Billiard and Pool Tables 


are sold at prices from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 

down (depending on size and style selected), and a small 

amount each month. Balls, cues and all other necessary 
laying equipment free. 


USED BY EXPERTS 


Burrowes Tables are beautifully constructed, scientifically 
correct to the smallest detail. The most delicate shots, call- 
ing for skill of the highest type, can be executed with the 
utmost accuracy. No special room is needed. The Bur- 
rowes | able can be seit up in a minute on dining-room or 
or table or on its own legs or stand, and instantly put 
aside when not in use. 
Free Trial—No Red Tape—Catalog contains order blank and full 
instructions for ordering. On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play onit one week. I funsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will re- 
fund your deposit. This insures you a free trial. Write for the catalog today. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 104 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 

















Poses in Colors, 


Get the full series of Eight ‘Stage 





FREE of Eight poses, and we 


Bathing Girl Poster, mounted. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER: 4 


Oc; 8 “Stage” and ‘Follies’ 
irl”). 


GORDON ART CO., 








STAGE BEAUTY POSES 


Entrancing, Full-Length ‘*Stage Beauty’’ 

14 Inches High, Only Cc 
Also Four Catchy ‘*Follies’’ Poses 25c 
Beauty” 
ning, Dashing Figures — Daringly Posed by Famous Models and Reproduced in 
Art Posters, Handsomely Colored, showing the rich, warm beauty, 
coloring and gracetul poses of originals exactly as they are—most striking decora- 
tion for a bachelor’s den imaginable. 


GET A SET FOR YOUR DEN. YOU WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 
Send soc (U. S. stamps, coin or money order) at once for full series 
(It's By A. ) Send at once. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 


Hand-Colored ‘‘Gems ot Art” 
$1.00; 8 Ballet Dancers, mounted 9 X 14, $1.00; 132-page 
poses as described above, Soc (including ‘“‘Bathing 
Total value $3 for $2 rr you send at once. 





and ‘'Follies’’ Poses. They are Stun- 
delicate 


Set of 8 with 50 illustrations 50c. 
free, an extra, richly colored 


nclude, 


mounted 9 x 14, 
Catalog of S00 illustrations, 
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569 AND THE EAGLE SCREAMED 


state, he builds a library, gives his fac- 
tory hands free tickets to lectures in the 
Y. M. C. A. on the subject of “Lo, thé 


Poor Indian,” and moves among pros- 
trate multitudes of adoring advertising 
men and press-agents in a halo of right 
eousness and golden worth. He may even 
write articles for the Thursday Evening 
Mail on the subject of why blonde stenog- 
raphers and black typewriter ribbons 
are preferable to brunette stenographers 
and an inquisitive wife. He is then 
pointed to as ‘‘our leading citizen” and 


“Aw, I say, old chap, will you pardon 
me if I ask you for a light?” The request 
came in the chirrupy accent of a well- 
bred Britisher. Mr. Flannigan noticed 
that it was the same one whom he had 
noticed nibbling celery at dinner. 

Mr. Flannigan silently handed the 
Englishman a box of safety matches. 

“Isn’t it marvelous,” said the Eng- 
lishman, producing an enormous briar 
pipe from his overcoat pocket, and speak- 
ing between labored puffs, “how restful 
one feels when one gets leagues and 








Mr. Flannigan burst upon his fellow cabineers at dinner. Four of them noticed him. 


presently dies of cirrhosis of the liver 
due to drinking milk in a draft. 
Sut to return to the A/aric. 

On the evening before the ship arrived 
at Southampton on this particular voy- 
age, Mr. Flannigan walked along the 
deck forward until he arrived at a point 
directly under the green glow of the ves 
sel’s right eye. There he paused and 
leaned over the rail, gazing dreamily out 
across the briny depths. 

The deck where he was standing was 
utterly deserted except for himself, and 
was quite dark. A man approached and 
leaned on the rail beside him. Mr. Flan 
nigan, being Mr. Flannigan, his mind 
became instantly the alert. 


leagues and leagues away across the 
ocean from the beastly feverishness and 
turmoil of America?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Flanni- 
gan, suddenly somewhat nettled, ‘I don’t 
think America is so feverish.” 

“Oh, but you know it is, old chap— 
You don’t mind my calling you ‘old 
chap,’ do you ?—Really, it is, you know. 
The people there are always in a hurry, 
and they travel so, and they swear so—” 

“Say!” Mr. Flannigan cut in, “if vou 
don’t like America, why do you go 
there ?”’ 

“IT have to on account of a railroad I 
have an interest in,’ explained the Eng- 
lishman without emotion. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
selfand sex and their relation 
tolifeand health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY | 


(Lllustrated) 
M. D., imparts in a clear, 









by William H. Walling. A. M.. 


wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions"’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 789 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 
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ABLACH 


Face Powper 
WOMAN’S BEAUTY 


is her complexion. Society requires and every 
woman desires that soft, clear, 
velvety smoothness which 
LABLACHE always im- 
parts. Invisible but adher- 
ent, its delicate perfume is 
a suggestion of refinement. 


Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, White. 
ink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists 
orb yy mail, Over two miliion boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. for a sample boz. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 

French Perfumers, De artment 8, 

125 Kingston Street, - - oston, Mass. J 
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“Well,"—-Mr. Flannigan was cooling 
down, feeling that he had the better of 
the argument and mollified by the Eng- 
lishman’s attitude of purely abstract ar- 
guing,—“‘if you have money invested 
there, you must admit that it is a great 
country at all events. Why,”—his near- 
ness to alien shores awakened a sudden 
outburst of love of country,—‘‘we have 
done more in America in the past one 
hundred years than any other people have 
done in the whole history of the world!” 

The Englishman handed back the 
matchbox. Unconsciously opening the 
box, Mr. Flannigan glanced down at it 
and saw that it was empty. He looked at 
the Englishman, who was placidly puff- 
ing great clouds of smoke from the cut 
plug in the bow] of his gigantic pipe. 

Mr. Flannigan could have sworn the 
box was full when he handed it to the 
Englishman, and that but one match had 
been used. However, he tossed it over- 
board without comment. 

“The Americans, you know,” began 
the Englishman again suddenly, “are not 
a people. They are an agglomeration of 
peoples—an amalgamation in the process 
of amalgamating. So far, it has been the 
isolated genius of some one individual 
member of this or that race in America 
who has done the great things. When 
the amalgamation is complete, then will 
the world sit tight and see what the 
American can really do. You have even 
no history yet, no historical places of 
real abiding interest—absolutely nothing 
in the way of folk lore and tradition.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Flannigan, 
“we have a million traditions. Every 
city has a story in its very name. Chicago 
is an immortal monument to the old trap- 
per who discovered its site. Virginia was 
named after Queen Elizabeth, the col- 
onists apparently developing a sense of 
humor as soon as they left England and 
reached the American shore. Maryland 
was named after Queen Mary. The names 
of vanished Indian tribes and the me- 
mentos of great battles are to be found 
far and wide throughout the Republic, 
from Arkansas to Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, from Tennessee to Oregon, from 
Natchez to Milwaukee. In the West, the 
names and legends of Old Spain live in 
Arizona and California, in Santa Bar- 
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bara, Los Angeles and San Francisco— 
in a thousand places I can’t think of now. 
Every town from New York to Seattle 
has stories of adventure and heroism con- 
nected with it that wouid make the his- 
tory of England look like a copy of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“Shiloh, Antietam, Vicksburg, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, New Orleans, Manila, 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga are names that 
bring to every man of every race who 
loves liberty and justice and courage, and 
who is willing to live and die in the 
service of a free nation, a thrill of patri- 
otic rapture that is immortal!” 

Mr. Flannnigan paused to get his 
breath. The Englishman was silent, car- 
ried away by the burst of eloquence, while 
the ship moved towards Albion half a 
knot. 

Presently, the Englishman leaned 
easily back against the railing, turned 
fully towards Mr. Flannigan, and noting 
that everything was quiet and dark on the 
starboard bow, remarked: 

“My dear sir, your rhetoric is amaz- 
ing ; but as far as I am concerned, noth- 
ing will convince me that you Americans 
are not a nation of skunks.” 

Once a little boy in the Central Park 
Zoo asked his mamma what the big eagle 
ate to make him so strong and look so 
fierce. Somebody in the crowd answered, 
“Shamrocks !”” 

Mr. Flannigan’s fist shot out and 
missed the Englishman’s ear by a margin 
so narrow that they had clinched and 
were rolling on the deck within a 
twinkling of an eye. 

The fight was short. There was a brief, 
tight embrace, some clawing, three or 
four well-directed punches on each side, 
and the Englishman suddenly let go and 
fled. Mr. Flannigan arose and fastened 
his vest, which had been torn open during 
the encounter. Then, putting something 
in his pocket, he thoughtfully went to his 
stateroom. 

During the night, a passing steward- 
ess was startled to hear peals of laughter 
emanating therefrom. 


About a week after Mr. Flannigan 
left the Alaric at Southampton and ar- 
rived in London, he had occasion to stroll 
into a small restaurant on Piccadilly for 
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Metallic Sales Co., 422 N. Clark St. Chicago. 

BIG PROFITS: yi n a dyeing and cleaning establish 

ent, splendid field; little capital ne ed. d. We teach by mail, 
rite for booklet, BE N-VONDE SY STEM, Dept. A-N. 
irlotte, N. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
COURSES BY MAIL: CIVIL SERVICE, Normal, 
aidemic, Business, Law, Real Estate and Engineering. 60 
ige Bulleti n free—Write for it today. For “Special Tuition 
’ apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 








GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS _ 


Plays, Vaudeville, Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues 
eakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
p Goods. 
urge Catalog Free. T.S. Venison & Co., Dept. 31 Chicago 


ee WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 
Special ‘‘Get-Acquainted” offer. Apply today. $5.00 yearly 
d line : volicy against sickness and accident. Pays $2,500 
ith, $12.50 weekly disability benefit. Representatives 





vanted. L. B. Smutz. Manager, 962 Holland Bidg., St. 


muis, Mo 

Parcels Post means thousands is Rai ilway Mail Clerks needed. 
Examinations announced Jan. 15th. 
irmers eligible. Common sense educati on. Write for free list 
sitions open. Franklin Institute. Dep’t J48 Roch hester, 


\GENTS—SOMETHING NEW—F ASTEST SELL E RS 
nd Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent profitable busi- 
‘ss. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
ierican Products Co.. 6147 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
SALESMEN—For high-grade side line to stationery, drug 
nd jewelry trade. Big commissions. Pocket samples. Com 
ssion on re-orders. References. State territory. 
H. W. Haslup, 906 Jefferson Ave. _ Toledo O. 
HOME BUSINESS: — Collec t information. names, data, etc., 
business concerns. Sell knowledge, plans and ideas by 
Some make $100 to $1000 monthly. Instructive book free. 











NATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM, 821 Marietta, Ohio. 


\GENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, “DRESS GOODS. Carle 
n made $8.00 one afternoon: Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
Credit. Stamp 9 particulars. 
reeport Mfg. Company, 44 Main St., Brooklyn, N. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the - Trans. 
rent Handle Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. From 

5 to $300 a age can be m: ide. Write for terms. Novelty 
itlery Co., No, 84 Bar St. Canton, O 
\GEN’ TS t make big money selling our new gold letters for 
ffice windows, ~~ fronts and glass signs. Any one can put 
em on. Write for free sample and particulars. Metallic 
gn Letter Co., 42 N. Clark St., Chicago 


AGENTS— Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c: Sheet Pictures. 1 
30 days’ credit. Samples _and 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1168, 1027 W. 








atalog free. 


\dams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—WOULD YOU LIKE A STEADY POSITION 
at 350 a week to start and a chance to be promoted to district- 
manager at $3.000 a year? No experience required. My 
agents have steady work all the year. I need more agents 
quick, This fine position is open to you if you will write me 

ersonalliy at once . M. Davis Preside nt, Davis Co.. 270 
Davis Bildg.. Chicago. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 300,000 
protected positions in U.S. service. More than 40,000 vacan 
cies every year. There isa big chance here for you, sure and 
ge nerous pay, lifetime employment. Easytoget. Justask for 

oklet A 12. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, ' Wash. D. C 


AGENTS E \RN—from $3.00 to $9.00 a day selling Scientif- 
ically Tempered Knives and Razors with photo handles. We 
show you how to make m mney. Write today for special 
Ue eerie 

\NTON CUTLERY CO., Dept. 252. Canton, Ohio 


"ZS resy- S to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; good money 
steady work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices 
pal 


Universal Co., Dept. 103, _Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


S¢ ING POEMS WANTED—Se ad us words or music. Big 
money made in successtul songs. Past experience unnecessary. 

iblication guaranteed if accepted. Write for FREE Illus. 
Book. Hayworth Music Pub. Co., 636G, Wash., D. C. 


Big Money Writing Songs. Hundreds of dollars have been 
made by successful writers. We Pay 53O per cent of profits if 
successful. Send us your original Poems, Songs or Melodie +8 to 
day, or write for free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept, 255 
Washington, D. C. 

















LITERARY 
MANY REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS simply need expert 
revision to become ayailable. This I can give, securing results. 
Such firms as Appleton publish my own books. and I was re- 
cently editor for a leading magazine. Address: EDITOR, 
BOX 4L. 435 WEST 119TH ST.,. NEW YORK 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW BOOKS — “The Hair’—its physiology, anatomy, 
diseases and treatment—a_ scientific treatise recently 
published by the European specialist H. B. Achershaug. 
M. M. D. (Norway). has made a_ great sensation. 

Its wonderful res sults have astonished the medical 
profe ssion. . News. The Book, W I" 1 H SW ORN ST \TE 
MENTS and doctors’ endorsements, is sent FREE 
on receipt of 6c. for postage. &c. Addiess the author, 
H. B. Achershaug. M. M. D., 500 5th Ave.. New York 

MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 

WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYs: $10. to $100. each: 
constant demand; devote all or spare time: experience or 
corresponde nce course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co.. 305 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

You Can Earn Big Money writing moving picture plays. 
Great demand. We te: “ach only sure method. Experience and 
literary ability unnecessary. Free booklet of valuable informa- 
tion. Chicago Photo-Playwright College.Box 278 AC, Chicago. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. GUIDE BOOK 
WHAT TO INVENT, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. $1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 
free in the World’s Progress; samples free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. 3 books with list 200 inventions wanted 
sent free. Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. B. Owen, 
57 Owen BI dg., Washington, D. C. 

PATENT You R IDEAS. $9,000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to patentabili 
ty. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Estab- 
lished 16 years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent At- 
torneys, 958 F St., Washington, i s.. 

PATENTS that PAY BEST. Facts about Prizes. Rewards, 
Inventions Wanted, etc. Send 10 cts. postage for valuable 
books. R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 77, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


Classified Advertising Continued on Second 
following page. 
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“Lead on to the nearest kindergarten, inspector,”” said Mr. Flannigan. 


the purpose of getting some luncheon. 

As he was about to take his seat at a 
table by himself, he noticed a man’s back 
at a near-by table, which looked, some- 
how, familiar. Impelled by a mild curi- 
osity, he sat down at the table facing the 
owner of the back. 

Mustacheless, eyeglassless, with a 
check suit loudly proclaiming by padded 
shoulders and many buttons recent im- 
portation from America, it was the Eng- 
lishman. 

As Mr. Flannigan seated himself, the 





Englishman _ re- 
moved a  Pitts- 
burgh stogie from 
his mouth and 
said : 

“Welcome to 
London, Mr. 
Flannigan.” 

“The pleasure, 
my dear sir, is all 
mine,” said Mr. 
Flannigan. 
“What are you 
going to have to 
drink ?” 

“T think I 
should like a 
Manhattan cock- 
tail,” said the 
renovated Eng- 
lishman. 

Flannigan or- 
dered two Man- 
hattans. 

“By the way, 
English,” said 
Mr. Fiannigan, 
“not wishing to 
be personal—but 
what did you do 
with that twenty- 
five thousand dol- 
lars of mine— 
buy a title with 
it ?”” 

“T’m not En- 
glish,” corrected 
the gentleman 
across the table. 
“My name is 
Fred Schwartz 
and I come from 
Germantown, Pa. 
I deposited the twenty-five thousand in 
a bank here in London, the name of 
which I cannot remember.” 

Mr. Flannigan smiled gently, and 
said : 

“T changed that forty thousand I got 
out of the belt I cut away from your waist 
into a bank account in Paris. It’s strange 
how quickly things happen, sometimes, 
isn’t it. I’m thinking of extending my 
trip a month or so along the Riviera, ow- 
ing to an unexpectedly fortunate business 
deal I made a short time ago.” 
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OT seamci Holiday Presents — Sena atalog 
This Diamond Ring, enlarged to show the handsome ply is our great 
special. Finest quality pure white Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery 
brilliancy. Specially selected by our diamond experts, and skilfully mounted in 
-— famous Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 6-prong ring mounting, 14k. Solid Gold, 
Cased in dark blue velvet ring box. The four rings here shown are the 
most peputes. although we show all sizes and styles in our large Catalog, 

40-- $25. Terms: $ 5 Down, $ 2.50 a Month 

$41-. 50. Terms: 10 Down, 5.00 a Month 

642-- 75. Terms: 15 Down, 7.50 a Month 
643--100. Terms: 20Down, 10.00 a Month : 
Send for this Free Holiday Catalog, telling all about our Easy Credit 
Plan. Over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., at 
bargain prices for Holiday presents. Select anything desired, have it 
sent to your home or express office, all charges prepaid. If entirely satis- 
factory,send us one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance in eight 
[7 equal monthly amounts. We give better values and easier terms than any 
$f bouse in America, Write for "Ca. Catalog today, Don’t delay. 


DEPT, 854 100 to 108 N. — St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


































Diamond Merchants, 













SONGS AND MUSIC 
Ss \ME AND FORTUNE IN SONGS and Instrumental 


eces when properly published and pushed. We Show you 
how Free of Charg New York only place to Bante an so your 
piece. ~ visin a al id composing free of cost on all accepted 
comp end at once for complete information. 


LE N ¥ LEMING & CO., Dept. J, 1416 B’way, New York. 
“SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 
melodies. They may become big hits and bring thousands of 
dollars. Past experience unnecessary. Available work ac- 
pted for publication. Copyrights secured. Instructive 
»%klet and information free. MARKS GOLDSMITH CO., 
De pt. 27, 506 14th Street, Washington, D 
SEND ME YOUR “SONG Pt ae I will set music 
of ‘Merit and Melody” to them at a small cost to you.. You 
never know theif real value until you’ve heard them sung and 
ymit them to the publisher. Call or Write. R.G.GRADI, 
Ro ym 705 Schiller Bldg., 64 W. Re andolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


SONG-POEMS WANTED. Send us yours. We publish 














acceptable manuscripts on liberal royalty. Our proposition 
s positively unequalled. Booklet and catalogsfree. Kellogg 
Music Co. (Dent. G), 1431 Broadway, if 


SONG WRITERS—Don't be satisfied with “royalty” prop- 
ositions. By our original and practical plan you are in a 
position to realize all profit 


Universal Music Pub. Co.. Desk 96, Wash., D. € 


STAMPS AND COINS 

&7.75 paid for Rare Date 1853 Quarters, $20 for a $%. Keep 
all money dated before 1884: send 10c at once for New Illustrat- 
ed Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean a lates Clarke 
& Co. Coin Dealers, Dept. 23, LeRoy, N. Y 

TYPEWRITERS 

LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA, 
Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms—Rented Anywhere—applying 
Rent on Price. “Visible’’ writers, Olivers, Underwoods, etc.. 
r standard Remington, Smith-Premier, etc. Write for cata- 


ue 25, 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
(Established 1892) 34-36 . Lake St., Chicago, Il. 











REAL Remington. Densmore, Jewetts. Manhattans, $10. ea. 
Frankiins, Chicagos, Postals, Hammonds, $7. ea. Olivers, 
Underwoods, $17.0 ea. _Get our list before buying. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 23 FF Park Row, N. Y. 





The Best Commencement Gitt Books 


1. My Alma Mater, a College Man's Record. Just the thing to serve as 


memory book for a young man in College. Price $1.50, 2A. De Luxe 

Edition, price, $3.00 2. Varsity Edition, price, $6.00. 3. The Girl 

juate: Her Own Book. Price, $1.50. 4. Varsity Edition, price $2.50. 

De Luxe Edition, price, $3 6. Commencement Edition, price, $6.00. 

1-Girl Days. Price, $1 8. Classmate Edition, $2.00. 9. School- 

v Da Price $1.25. 1 Schoolmate Edition, $2.00. 11. My Sorority 

nif vith My Fraternity. Price, $1.5 12. Edition De Luxe: Price, 
$3 14. My Fraternity: Price, $1.50. 15. Edition De Luxe: Price, $3.0 


STEARNS BROS. &CO., 6195S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Cont’d Why NotBe A Nurse? 





ey. 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $304 week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home study; five courses from which to chouse; 
you start any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE 
—— STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
ERLY TRAINED. Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduatest 
accepted. You are entitled to the best. Write to-day for booklet telling all about 





pursing, sent free Chicago Schoo! of Nursing, 1206- 2a E. Van Buren &., . Chicago 


There is an Invincible Hair Brush 
perfectly suited to your needs. 


Tell your dealer to show it to you. 
You will surely buy it. 







HAIR BRUSHES 


have no equal for 


BEAUTY, EFFICIENCY AND 
DURABILITY 
Best bristles permanently set 
Finest mountings. Artistic designs 
Demand them of your Dealer 
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$72 AND THE EAGLE SCREAMED 


“I wish you luck,” said Mr. Schwartz. 
“They say the population is decreasing 
in France and so the supply of easy 
marks is falling off there. I guess I'll 
stay in London with the majority.” 

“Here’s to America and the Amer- 
icans,” said Mr. Schwartz. “I see you are 
a man of education and attainments. | 
hate to see you go. If you just stick 
around a week or two, we'll get together, 
put the Bank of England on rollers and 
ship it to some quiet place in New Jersey 
where we can take the money out of it 
without being bothered by reporters.” 

“How,” inquired Mr. Flannigan, “did 
you know I had any money on me?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Schwartz, “I thought 
you knew. Your sucker got wise early; 
but once a sucker always a sucker. He 
sent for me. I’ve been running a fake de 
tective agency for some time, and he was 
so mad at you and anxious to see you be 
hind the bars on the Island that he fell 
for forty thousand expense money to get 
you, right off the reel. I shadowed you to 
the ship, and came along.” 

“Shake, brother,” said Mr. Flannigan. 

Mr. Flannigan, it happened, sat facing 
the entrance to the café. As he looked up 
after the handshake, he noted a familiar 
figure entering. The figure, catching sight 
of him, approached rapidly, and with 
the joyous accents of the American meet- 
ing a fellow-countryman, cried: 

“Hello, fellows. Gee, you’ve changed 
some, Mr. Britisher.” 

Mr. Schwartz’s face became icy. 

“You're crazy, pal,” he said. “I’m not 
an Englishman; I never was. You must 
have me mixed up with somebody else. 
However,’—and has face relaxed into a 
welcoming smile—‘‘come on and sit down 
with us. We are two exiles from the good 
old U. S. A. like yourself. Too many of 
us can’t get together over here!” 

“That’s the spirit,” said the pugilist. 
“T’ll buy a little drink.” 

They introduced themselves. 

“T used to be Kid Dunney, the middle- 
weight champion. I guess you remember 
me, don’t you?” he asked. 

“What are you doing now, Mr. Bun- 
ney?” asked Mr. Flannigan. 

“Why, I’m traveling for a big hotel,” 
said Mr. Bunney. “We’re thinking of do- 
ing a little European business, and I 


dropped over to attend to the advertising 
here in England.” 

Mr. Flannigan leaned slowly over the 
table and rested one clenched fist on the 
edge. He looked straight into Mr. Bun- 
ney’s pugnacious face. 

“I’ve got you covered from my pocket, 
Bunney. You were a fool to tell that stuff 
about being an ex-prize-fighter. You're 
the only Secret Service man in Washing- 
ton that I didn’t know, because you were 
new to the job. You fool! Don’t you know 
that either one of us would rather be shot 
than go to jail? Keep quiet, now, and 
walk out. If you make a holler you’re a 
dead man.” 

Mr. Flannigan laughed. 

“You poor little bantam, you! You’d 
better stay in the fight game, where they 
have rules to keep you from making mis- 
takes.” 

Mr. Flannigan and Mr. Schwartz, 
keeping carefully one on each side of 
Mr. Bunney, got their hats and walked 
towards the door with him. The expres- 
sion of Mr. Bunney’s face was pathetic. 

Mr. Schwartz was moved to pity. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Bunney. You’re 
not the first one by a long, glittering ma- 
jority that has failed to get either of us.” 

As he spoke, they walked through the 
entrance of the café, and Mr. Flannigan 
and Mr. Schwartz were jerked rapidly 
backward by the beefy hands of two stal- 
wart London bobbies. In a trice they were 
handcuffed by a third. 

Mr. Bunney stepped forward, and 
carefully unfastened his vest, showing, 
gleaming upon his breast, the rarely seen 
golden eagle of the United States Secret 
Service. 

“I have your extradition warrants in 
my pocket, if you’d like to see them,” he 
explained mildly. 

No answer. 

“If you are so rude as not to answer 
me,” said Mr. Bunney with a smile, “it 
may be that you do not recognize me.” 

Mr. Flannnigan the astute and Mr. 
Schwartz the cunning raised their eyes 
and studied their captor. 

There was a long and painful silence. 

“Flannigan,” said Mr. Schwartz, “it’s 
the sucker—with his whiskers off.” 

“Lead on to the nearest kindergarten, 
Inspector,” said Mr. Flannigan. 
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a second helping. 








SHORT-STORY. WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 4. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo) 





Mr Esenwein 








NO MORE 


157 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
I can cure you, Re- 


S j A M M E putation world-wide 


Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at Once. 
| George i 













$100 Tuitio 


L AW Credit FREE 


Most sensational offer. Limited to 830days. Your tuition 
absolutely free! Not a penny to pay except for texts and postage, 

arn right at home. Course covers same ground as Harvard 
and Michigan. We guarantee to coach free any student failing 
to pass the bar examinations. Opportunity of your life time. 
Write for free catalog. Offer limited, so write at once. 


American Correspondence School of Law, Dept. 1161, Manhattan Building, Chicago 


















Andrew Lewis, 147Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Flash Like Genuine 


DIRMONDS 


at 1/40 the cost—IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer—14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gent's ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C. O. D. forinspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. 18 ,.Leland & Dover St.. Chicago 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval Choice of 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your bair, and I 
will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you findita big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUK SWITCH FREE. Extrashades little more. In- 
close 5¢ postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 
dressing—aiso high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, pufis, etc. 
Women wanted to sell my hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 

Dept.A952 22 Quincy Street Chicago 
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Wear my famous Medicated Rubber Garments a 
few hours a day while walking or exercising and 
your superfluous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Rubber Garments 


for Men and Women 

Cover the entire body or any part. The results 
from their use are quick and they are absolutely 
safe, being endorsed by leading physicians. 
Used by Athletes, Jockeys, etc., the world over. 
Neck and Chin Bands’ + * $3.00 
Chin only . . Sd - $2.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the purpose 
of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable to those 
suffering from rheumatism, 

Elastic and Rubber corsets made to meas- 

ure, $8 up. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


Dr. JEANNE WALTER, Dept. R. 45 West 34th St., NEW YORK 


wventor and Patentce 
Philadelphia Representative: + MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St, 
San Francisco Representativer « ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
ne 



























































Beauty 
Fascinates 


The power and in- © 
fluence of the beau- 

tiful woman are felt 

everywhere. This 
fascination lies es- 
sentially in a beautiful 
complexion—as clean 
and clear as a mountain 
spring. The daily use of 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


**The Kind That Keeps’’ 
is made a habit by thousands of beautiful 
women. The fine oil in it keeps the skin 
soft and velvety. It forestalls wrinkles, be- 
cause wrinkles can’t exist 
in a soft and healthful skin. 


The chapping effects ef cold weather 
yield to D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 



















like snow under the san’s rays. 
Tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c3 jars, 35c, 
50c, 85c, £1.50. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 
And Instructive Booklet—*"An 
Aid to Persona! Beauty.”’ 

Address 
Daggett & Ramsdell 


Dept. Cc 
314 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
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house to which his descent in the scale of 

brought him, reflected bitterly on the 
truth of this old saw and also on many other un- 
pleasant things as he watched the lean cats prowl- 
ing stealthily along the rickety fence-tops in the 


had finally 


alley back of his abode. 

Young Mr. Sheridan, if the truth be 
told, was near the end of his tether. In 
his card-case was the last ten-dollar bill 
he had in the world, and that had been 
raised grudgingly on a “touch” which 
made him blush hot with shame every 
time he thought of it 

You were the devil and all of a good 
fellow while you had plenty of money 
in your pocket, he had discovered; but 
when that money was gone it was a very 
different matter. Somehow those friends 
who had sworn loyalty to you through 
all eons and ages, dropped away. More- 
over, they had a way of acting nervous 
and hurried when they met you—as if 
they already foresaw the coming “touch” 
you were striving so painfully in your 
mind to word diplomatically. 

You see, young Mr. Sheridan had eaten 
his cake. He hadn’t Fletcherized a bit on 
it, either. Indeed, he had gulped it down 
so fast and so furiously that now his face 
was a pasty, unhealthful white, and his 
eyes were heavy and sodden and his 
nerves jumpy and untrustworthy. 

It had been quite a considerable piece 
of cake—some three hundred odd thou- 
sand dollars, which had come into his 
hands with no restrictions, and the time 
of his father’s death three years since. 








sitting disconsolately by the window of 


his hall bedroom in the cheap lodging 
» $C things & 





JOHN 
BARTON OXFORD 


Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars will make 
quite an illumination if 

4 you burn it properly. 

Sheridan had_ burned 
his with a gorgeous, unre- 
stricted blaze. There had 
been a plethora of certain 
red-faced, cynical-eyed 
AS men, who had _ clapped 
him familiarly on the back 
and called him “good old scout”—while 
the roll lasted; plenty of touts ready to 
tip him off on sure things, and plenty of 
bookmakers to take his money; plenty 
of fluffily-gowned and hard-eyed little 
chorus ladies to flatter him foolishly and 
accept his favors; plenty of head-wait- 
ers in plenty of lobster palaces obse- 
quiously to bend themselves double 
when he appeared on the threshold. 

But that was all gone and done with. 
The cake was gone to the last crumb. 
There wasn’t so much as a nibble left. 
And he, Francis Xavier Sheridan, sat 
in the cheapest room of the cheapest 
lodging house on a particularly cheap 
street, looking out at the forlorn vista 
of overflowing garbage-cans in a strag- 
gling alley, reels full of fluttering family 
wash, and the lean, prowling cats. 

He had called himself a fool and an 
ass until the words had no meaning for 
him; they were just empty sounds now 
when he tried to repeat them. To do him 
credit, he had tried to get some kind of 
work to do; but with nerves unstrung 
and no particular training for any of the 
jobs for which he felt himself fitted, 
there could be but one outcome. 

Eat your cake in gulps and you annex 


> it too. 


x. 7 || )U can’t eat your cake and have 
| Y | Young Mr. Francis Xavier Sheridan, 
| } 
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indigestion; and that is what Sheridan 
was suffering from—moral and mental 
indigestion of the most harrowing sort. 

Of course, he could spring a lot of 
cheap platitudes on himself; he could 
tell himself what a simply ripping time 
he had had while it had lasted; that it 
was something no one could get away 
from him, even if they had got his 
money. He had tried those platitudes 
often; but somehow with each repetition 
of them to himself they grew less and 
less comforting. Three hundred thou 
sand dollars for a handful of platitudes 
is rather extravagant. 

Under the circumstances there seemed 
but one course left to him, and that en 
tailed either a gun or the river. If he 
paid the eight dollars he owed the land 
lady for his room, it wouldn’t leave 
enough for the gun; besides which, 
Sheridan in the last few weeks had 
grown suddenly averse to putting any 
one to trouble. So that left the river as 
the one best bet. 

But the river would be cold at this 
time of year. It wasn’t at all pleasant 
to contemplate. He remembered a girl 
he had once been fished out of that same 
river. In those old days it had taken a 
round fifteen hundred dollars to drown 
the shock of it. 

And then—maybe it was his over- 
worked nerves playing tricks on his 
imagination, or maybe it was with some 
thought of atonement for that vermilion- 
hued past of his—Sheridan was sudden- 
ly possessed of an idea. Perhaps obsessed 
would be a better word, for in a few 
minutes he was pacing up and down the 
room, fixing the details in his mind. 

That was it. If he were going out, 
why not go out gloriously, instead of 
sliding inconspicuously into the dreary 
river? Why not make his going in some 
way useful, even as his staying so far 
had been utterly useless? 

He caught up paper and pencil and 
began making draft after draft of 
what he wanted to express. Finally he 
had one that seemed to satisfy him, for 
he smiled rather wanly and held it 
nearer the light of the window to read: 


WANTED—By a young man with 


but a short time to live, any desper- 


ate task that will reflect to his credit. 
The greater the odds against him, 
the better. 

Address X23, this office. 


It didn’t enter his poor distraught 
head at the moment that tasks of this 
nature were not lying round loose, wait 
ing for some one to advertise for them in 
the newspapers. So strongly had the idea 
obsessed him that he had no doubt that 
his advertisement, absurd as he would 
have seen had he been a trifle saner, 
would be answered. 

He caught up his hat and coat and 
hurried to the offices of the four papers 
in the city with the largest circulations, 
and at the classified ad. desk of each he 
left his copy, paying, to be on the safe 
side, for three insertions in each paper. 

Then he went back to the hall bed- 
room, and for the first time in two weeks 
he fell into a dreamless sleep. 

He slept heavily all the rest of that 
day and all the following night. With 
the first streaks of the early winter dawn 
he was awake. He awoke with a sense of 
peace—and infinite feeling of relief. It 
was utterly different from any of the 
awakenings after his brief bits of 
troubled slumber of late. There was 
none of that awful depression that came 
with his other awakenings. What was it? 
Oh, yes; that want ad. he had left at the 
papers. It would have come out in last 
evening’s papers. Perhaps even now 
there was something for him at one of 
the offices. 

Hurriedly he dressed, and breakfast- 
less went the rounds. 

At each office he consulted the little 
slip of paper with a letter and a number 
on it—his identity at that particular of- 
fice—and asked for any answers to his 
ad. At each he was handed a single 
envelope, identical in each case, even to 
the sprawling chirography on the face 
of it. 

The notes were all the same. Each 
read : 





You are plainly the man I am 
looking for. Be in Suffolk Square at 
8 to-night. Third seat from the foun- 
tain on the path that runs diagonally 
southwest from it. It is a desperate 
chance. Bring your nerve with you 
You can identify me by a red silk 
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handkerchief showing from _ the 
breast pocket of my overcoat. 


Quietly Sheridan put the letters in his 
pocket. Then with head erect and shoul- 
ders back and a strange feeling, partly 
relief, partly curiosity, quickening his 
pulse, he went down the street to a little 
inexpensive lunch-room he had recently 
come to be very familiar with, in search 
of breakfast. 

It was a long day that followed. Try 
as he wouid not to speculate on the mat- 
ter or to draw any conclusions until 
eight that evening, Sheridan spent a day 
of wild and gorgeous imagining. Over 
and over again he read those brief lines: 
“It is a desperate chance. Bring your 
nerve with you.” And each time he read 
them he felt somehow strangely com- 
forted ; they seemed to bring him assur 
ance that this was indeed a chance of the 
kind he sought ; that at last he was going 
to be of some use to the world. 

By half-past seven that night he was 
entering the little park in Suffolk 
Square; by a quarter of eight he had 
walked some twenty times past the 
designated seat; by eight he was grow 
ing decidedly nervous; and by ten min 
utes after eight, when that third seat 
from the fountain on the diagonal path 
running southwest was still untenanted, 
he was aware of a violent trembling of 
his knees, and a sense of incipient panic 
tightening the muscles of his throat. 

Suppose nothing was coming of it 
after his day of hopes and fears? Sup- 
pose some one else had been found for 
the task, whatever it was; suppose it 
was all some brutal kind of joke! His 
jaded nerves began to twitch frightfully 
and his heart was pounding his ribs 
furiously. And then, by the light of a 
near by arc lamp, he saw a short, heavily- 
built man, muffled to the chin in a long 
ulster, stride up the path, look about 
sharply and then seat himself on that 
third seat from the fountain. From the 
breast pocket of the overcoat, flaring 
boldly in the dim light, showed a goodly 
corner of a crimson silk handkerchief. 

Sheridan felt a sudden shock tingle 
every nerve; then it passed, leaving him 
cool, calm, the master of himself as he 
had not been for months. 


Quietly he walked over to the seat 
and stood before the man on it. The lat- 
ter looked up at him with shrewd, kind- 
ly eyes set well apart in a smooth- 
shaven, freckled face. It was one of 
those homely faces which somehow strike 
you as belonging to men whom it is 
eminently sensible to tie to. 

“Well,” said Sheridan, “I’m here.” 

“Sit down,” said the other. 

Sheridan seated himself and the other 
looked him over with calm scrutiny. 

“You said in your advertisement that 
you had but a ‘short time to live,” said 
the man beside him. “Why is that?” 

Sheridan was silent. 

‘“Disease—or something else?” the 
other pursued relentlessly. 

‘ ‘Something else’ will cover it,” said 
Sheridan after a long pause. 

‘Ah, I see. Been a fool maybe?” 

‘That is it.” 

“If you died on this job you wouldn’t 
mind much ?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

There was another long lull in the 
talk. The man still kept his eyes fixed 
keenly on the younger man. 

“Suppose I tell you this job isn’t 
going to kill you, what then?” 

Sheridan showed plainly his disap- 
pointment. 

“But suppose on the other hand it 
gives you a chance to re-establish your- 
self—to look the world in the face, to 
make good ?” 

Sheridan twisted his long fingers to- 
gether. “I’d rather—” he began, but the 
other cut him short. 

“You look sound,” said the older 
man. “You look run down and all in 
nervously, but physically sound, if you 
gave that big body of yours half a 
chance. Here! There’s plenty of danger 
in this thing I’m going to offer you, and 
it will take nerve of the very highest 
order for you to carry it through.” 

“What is it?” asked Sheridan, almost 
irritably. 

“Suppose you come and see.” 

“All right. Is all this mystery neces- 
sary ?”’ 

The other made no reply. He arose, 
went down the path, and hailing a pass- 
ing taxi, beckoned to Sheridan to enter. 
Not a word did he speak until they were 
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whirled up to the curb well downtown. 
Chey had come to a stop before a high 


board fence, which guarded a gap in the 
line of towering buildings. Above the 
fence Sheridan could see the tops ol 
u t cranes swinging to and fro. His 
companion opened a little gate and they 
entered a scene of work and hurry and 
bustle. Under the glare of countless big 
lights men were digging and sweating 

1 toiling, filling th ron cars which 
the cranes whisked upward. Evidently 
a foundation was going in here and the 
first work of digging down to bed rock 
was being rushed day and nig 

Sheridan, still mystified, allowed him 
self to be pushed into a little shanty just 
‘ in the gate. Here his companion, 
rummaging in a chest, pulled ta set 
of stained and dirt ove! LS. 

“Put these on first,’ he instructed, 
nd meekly Sheridan obe\ | 

Then the other man, pok ng about the 
shanty again, found a pick. This he 


thrust into Sheridan’s hands. 
hen, throwing open t 
] , hi : 3 “hs ; 
he waved his arm toward the scene be 
fore them. 
“This is the job I offer you,” said he, 


“to go out there and dig and dig and 


1e shanty door, 


} 


dig ; to sweat and slave; to begin at the 
bottom. It will take all your nerve and 
all your courage. And there’s danger in 
it for you—awful danger—the danger 
that you'll quit!” 

Sheridan caught his breath in a great 
gasp. He staggered back and leaned 
weakly on the pick. He was staring 
wide-eyed at the other man. 

“Vou’re none too good for it,” said 
the latter sharply. “Your father got his 
start that way, and he left you three 
hundred thousand dollars to make a fool 
of yourself with when he died. You're 
no better than he was. If you’ve got it 
in you, you'll rise as he did; if you 
haven’t, you may as well be doing this 
as anything.” 

“In heaven’s name, who are you?” 
said the young man. 

“My name’s McNulty—Dan McNul- 
ty. I was one of Mike Sheridan’s best 
friends. I worked in the ditch with him, 
and rose with him and made money with 
him. And when his time came, he sent 
for me. ‘Dan,’ says he, ‘I’m leaving 


everything to the young feller. He’ 
crazy-headed, but he’s got the stuff in 
him, and no doubt he’ll settle down in 
time. But keep an eye on him.’ 

“He said I had the stuff in me?” 
young Sheridan gasped. 

“That’s what he told me,” said Mc- 
Nulty. “So I kept an eye on you. | 
watched you flinging away the money 
Mike Sheridan had got together. | 
watched you go down and down; I knew 
f you didn’t pull up yourself, nothing 
I could say or do would stop you. But 
when you began to near the end, I had 
detectives from an agency shadow you. 
hen you put that 
crazy ad. in the paper and that is how 
I came to answer it. 

“You've made a rare fool of yourself, 
as no doubt it’s quite unnecessary for 
me to tell you. But you’ll have a chance 
here if you want it. You'll have to begin 
at the bottom and you've got to show the 


Chey followed you w 


goods before ever you go one step up the 
line. But if you have any of the stuff of 
Mike Sheridan in you, you'll make good. 
The coin you’ve blown in, you’ll forget 
like you never had it. And you'll go 
ahead and make three hundred thousand 
or better, and make it for yourself. And 
then, knowing what it means to make it 
by your own efforts, the sweat, the pain, 
the blood and the heart-aches it means, 
you'll not go scattering it to the four 
winds of heaven when you have it in 
your clutches another time. You’ve got 
it in you, but the question is, do you 
want to do it?” 

For a long time young Sheridan stood 
there leaning on the pick, his head bent 
and his shoulders rising and falling. 
McNulty watched him in silence. 

“It’s hard, lad, hard,” he said at 
length, not ungently, “but the bed is 
one of your own making.” 

Young Sheridan’s head went back. 
His eyes were very red and his under lip 
was quivering. But there was a light in 
his eyes that warmed the heart of the 
older man to him. 

“That wasn’t what broke me up,” he 
said huskily. “It was the thought that 
I had this chance.” 

He caught McNulty’s right hand in 
both his own and wrung it fervently. 

“Now put me to work,” he demanded, 
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what shedid when the question of whether she should accompany 
him on his tours arose, and 
how she solved the problem 


of the women who ‘ran ON SALE AT ALL 


after” him. 
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